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EDITORIAL NOTE 

Rorrmt BriUun ia this first volyrnt of a §erica plapned m fonn an 
Intel I^cnt and cousccutivc gyldc lo the doTlopmcnt oTEngliah 
Society in all Lis aspects From the Roman Lfivasion to the out¬ 
break of the First World War. Each volume has been ^Tittcn 
by a speeialistp and earh. author has been Left to decide what lie 
hiitiself constdets signifitant and intcrcsiiog, in the period with 
vvliich he deals, and to make hb ov^Tt balance between the 
claiiiH orthesub-dJ-vTsioiis ofhis general thniis^ politics^ cconortiica, 
culture, reliEian, social life, calonial expansion, fordgn rela- 
dorw- All have sought to emphaabse the seme of ptritxij and 
while some parallels arc inevltabli^ the husinesi of discovering 
compadaon and eonclusiont and of adapting ihc Icjsons of 
hwiory to our own times, is \ct% for the most part, to tlie rcstder. 

s\b in Professor Richniond^s /BirwiiW the evidence for 

Ilk conclusions is based rather more on archacotogseal than 
on docutnentary sources^ die publMiers have lakcn the step of 
asking the author to inelude in this volume a number of 
illustrations. 

The complete work consists of eight volumca, as follows s 

1. Romas Britais. By Pfqfiis&r Ian Rkhmondf King^s CoU 
lege, NcwcaslIc-on-Tyrie. 

2. The of Esgeisk Society (from the 

Anclo-Saxos Isvasion). Bjf D^f^thy WhiicfiKkj Fellow 
of St HiidaV CoUc^e, Oxford. 

3. Esolish Society rs Earev Middle Aoes. Bjf 
i>wir AtisrySiaiidti, Lecturer ai Rcadiiig Univcrsiiy. 
Englasd is the Middle Ages. Bjf A* A/jtvfj, 
Lecturer at Liverpool U niversity'. 

5. Tupon England. By S. T* Bindoff, ProftBsor of Hiitory 
at Queen Mary College^ London. 

6. Bsoland in tme Seventeenth Cesturv. By Afniir- 

kt formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford h 

7. England in the Eighteenth Century. ^ I ^^ J - 
Flitmhf Fdlow of Chrkt^s CoUcgCp Cambridge- 

S. England in the Nisetrenth Century 

Ddru/ Thumsim^ Fellow of Susaoc College, 

Cambridge. 

^ J. E. MoKPURao 


AUTHOR^S PREFACE 


During ihh cectury the subject of Hooian 
Britain Ku grown, grown w large that 
all aspects, of It carmot be CDVcrcd bi a small 
^xtlumc. Many, morcoverj arc a^xets so 
tcclmical as to demarud more specialized 
treatment than b here appropriaiCf The 
choice OlT subject oikI treatment has there^ 
fore foPowed the auPior's owa irtdinatloiis, 
dictated by the subjects upon which evidence 
rather than conjeetuiic holds the BM* For 
the use of tha$t who would explore further a 
bibliography for each chapter b includa!, 
not to itself eoinplcte but suESdent to equip 
those who use it to the full to find the way 
about the subject for themselves. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


MILITARY HISTORY 

The earliest pdllUcal ooimcxion of Rome Vritk these 
hlands came so suddenly that it Wins almost the first cou- 
ncadon ofauy kind between the Roman world and Briiain. 
During the five years which preceded the im'asion of 
Julius Caesar in 55 a.c. the Roman frontier had been 
advanced fifotn the Aips and the Gcvcimcs to the shotes^ 
of the Channel: andj, while there Is evidence that in Gaul 
Roman merchants had for some time exploits) the possU 
bilitics of trade in the areas then being occuped by Ro man 
txoopiSj there is Q0> suggestion that they habi tually crossed 
the sea to Britaim In contempomry Kte^tonc knowledge 
of Britain is second-hand* derived ultunattly from stray 
voyagers^ aocounts, garbled and misunderstood* some¬ 
times, as in the case of the best of all;, disbelieved because 
the truth seemed stranger than fiction^ Roman public 
opinion felt distant Britain as almost legendary, the 
source of mineral weal th* Its very size and definition as an 
island m doubt* a new world of awesome isolation and 
uncharted risk. This explains the excitement with which 
Rome received the news of an invasion of Britain by 
Caesar and judged it an exploit of unexampled ai tcrprisc 
and daring, adding new laurels to him who had concaved 
it and new prestige to the name of Rome. 

If this was the effect upon the Roman audience to 
which Caesar was playing, the effect at the scene of action 
stunning. In two swift mv'ations in^successive years 
Caesar liad come and gone. T^ot scatheless; ignorance of 
the Channel tides twice took a heavy toll in ships and 
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Bnmb chariot warfare proved disconcerting in its supple 
mobility. But not uqjc^^^rded; Casiivcllaunus, the prind- 
pal dynast of the sotUh-cast, had offered unconditional 
surrender; a powerful and friendly tribtj the Trinov^ant-ra 
of Essex, had accepted Roman piotecdon; hostages had 
been given and taxes had been assigned. If the objective 
of the expedition was^ as Caesar alleged, ui^ prevent 
British pow-ers Eroin aiding the Gauls, then it might be 
considered amply acMeved. If annexation was intended, 
the first steps had been taken, following W'hich a definite 
occupation might later be planned^ 

It is well known tiiat events took a different turn: 
Caesar’s energies and ambition being diverted first by the 
Gallic re\'olt and prcscnily by dvil war; while Augustus, 
heir to his destiny but not to his ecmpcracnent, cautiously 
built up a new political system which required so much 
consolidadon as to encourage no cross-Ghanncl venture- 
This time it was the Britons who were ihe distant political 
audience, and upon them the achicvctncnts of Augustus 
and his successors were not lost There was no doubt, for 
Caesar had demonstrated this once and Ibr all, that 
Britain lay within the Roman grasp: and all kinds of 
motives might set the military machine in motion, per¬ 
sonal ambition, economic covetousness^ or a poliiical 
grin-^auce. The iw^o former were outride British calcula^ 
lion, but the last could be studiously avoided^ the more so 
since Rome conveniendy forgot to require: Caesar's con- 
di lions of tribute. Mean while, there was the reality' of the 
Roman export and import marke t, now brought within a 
fine day's view. This could provide a British chief with 
luxuries of a kind unobtainable elsewhere and highly 
appealing to ai^ uninhibited seme of enjoyment, among 
the foremost being the luxuries of the table and imported 
vrine- The new im||ulse given to trade ia reflected by the 
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widespread adoption of coinage un ihe Gallic model 
throughout south-e’astern Britainj in those drnominatlons 
of silver and gold whicli go with conimcfclal intcrcsi in 
luxtir>' articles only. 

But the proximity of Rome had another social effecti 
apart froin the allurements of high life- Tribal society, aa 
conceived in Celtic termSj was not a democnic>' or a 
tyranny but an oligarchy, which took the form of govern¬ 
ment sometimes by a muncil of nobles and elected 
znagi^traies and somedmes by a Hug and his counsellors^ 
In such States the presence of strong factional mtexests 
was Ine^diable, and it was natural that such facdona 
should endeavour to enlist the favour or sanedon of 
Roman support, in reality or pretence. The rdgning (ac¬ 
tion would be anxtou^ to assert iis position, the exiled 
rival always hopeful that Roman support might be 
brought, or bought, to redress the balance. This explains 
alike the Ladn legends and Roman political forms on the 
coinage of reigning dynasts or the appearance of British 
kings a^ suppiiants of Augustus or worshippers of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. But it need not imply that the policy of such 
rulers, conformed to iht sajicdon which it invokech There 
iSi on the conirar)', ever^’ indication that, apart from cor¬ 
rect external relations with the great power, British 
dynasts went their own way. The most striking case of 
actual reversal of Roman policy is provided by the fate of 
the TrinovTinlts, w hom Caesar had speciftcaily protected 
against their po^verfid and aggressive neighbours, the 
Catuvcilauni, of Hertfordshire and district. This did not 
save them from complete absorption by the Gatuvellauni 
some fifty years later, a step which advanced Cunobciiiuis, 
the contemporary reprcscniadvc of ihe^line of CassivcI- 
Launus, to virtual suzerainty of south-eastern Britain. His 
realm seems to have embraced thj Chiltems and the 
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UkiddJc TJiaii^cs valley# as well as Essex and part of Kent. 
'I'hc Trinovantian lands, however^ were the richest^ and 
it was there that OnuDbcUnus established^ about a.d. io. 
Jits new^ capital of Camuloduauin at Colchester. B>- 
Meditermne^ standards the place vias not a town at 
all, Ii covered a huge area, 12 square miles enclosed by 
great dykes^ but habitations were concentrated in small 
scattered imiis. Mercantile and productive activity lay^ 
as might be e^pected^ along the riverside and eoccavadon 
shows that overseas trade was brisk. Here W'cre concen¬ 
trated the moncycn* whose moulds, for silver blanks 
which were to be struck as coins* themsel™ strike the 
imagination by their crude ingenuity. Like most aocimt 
rulers* Cuoobelinus used his coinage for self-advertise^ 
mcnL It records the name of his new capital, Camulodu- 
nimij "the fortress of Camulos", the w-ar-god %vhom the 
Catuvellauni had brought with them to Briiain. Irom the 
plains of north-eastern France and who had hewn them 
out a lair heritage. But the most constant type is the 
lovely revere with the com-ear, reminding us not only 
that thk was die natural product of Essex acres but that 
the contemporary geographer Strabo mentions com as 
one of the principal British exports. "Com, cattle, gold, 
silver^ and iron', runs his list: 'these arc brought Horn 
Britain; also hides, slaves, and clever hunting-dogs^ 
Minerals are not found m the territory of Cunobelinus^ 
he must have drawn his diver from Derbyshire or 
Somersetshire and his gold from further west. But die 
other items in the list could all liave figured amoog- the 
exports of his kingdom, and wc get a plctirrc of how the 
imports of such a Celtic prince were balanced. The sub¬ 
ject Trinovant<^ would produce the eom*^ the middle 
Thames and tilt Chiltcms the cattle, the forests the hides 
and pelts* the aristqcradc kennels the hunting dogs. ITic 
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slava form a darker picture, recalting the fact that no 
neighbours of a thiiving native kingidO'ni were ©tempt 
from slave-raiding and bead-huntings accepted respec¬ 
tively as the profit and proof of martial prowess. 1 he 
imports were nmnerous. Wine, rcprescntcti by the great 
containers of coarse potter^^ in the tombs of nadve noble¬ 
men: silver table-ware and bronze-plated furniture from 
the same sources: fine potter>^ from Italy, and from 
southern and north-eastern Gaul, can be reckoned as 
tangible proof Strabo mentions in particular ivory* 
jewel leryj and glass. But there must have been much else 
of frailer constitution which has not survived. The talc \s 
rounded off by two spctdally significant objects from the 
Essex area. Amid the burnt remains of a prinedy crema¬ 
tion at Lexdeap near Colchester, was found a carefully 
mounted medallion of Augustus* which had been cast on 
to the p>tc with other particularly valued possessions of 
the dead nobleman. The mounting is Roman, and the 
whole object is evidently a spcdal present from the 
Roman world and of official unporl, preasely compar¬ 
able with the portrait of King or Queen treasured by a 
pa-Tamount chief No less remarkable is the little portrait 
bust of the Emperor Gains (Caligula) from Ck>lchc3ter: 
nobody valued the memory of this mad and capricious 
ruler after Ms death, and the bust acquires meaning only 
as a contemporary token of regard by a phllo-Roman 
notable at a dmc wh©i Roman intervention fully 
expected. 

In other areas of tlic island changes which took place 
betw een the clays of Caesar and Augustus were much less 
propitious. King Commius of the Galhc AtrebateSj ouce 
the tniyted emissary of Caesar to Btitiah kings, broke 
altogether with Rome after the great revolt of 
and fled overseas to Britain. It mav be presumed that he 
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and his followers were the prineipal figures in the tribe of 
British Atrehates, and his deseendants are later found 
issuing coins spread over Surrey, and Kent, Tlie example 
of flight from Caesar’s wrath was followed by niany^ high 
and low^ from north-western Caul, w^here the vengeful 
hand of Caesar fell heaviest. For them the easiest land¬ 
fall was the coast of Dorsetshire and Hampshire^ long 
open to cross-Channel conuneree^ They found there a 
oiltuie and people akin to their own, but here too the 
newcomers brought new names. It Is not dear that they 
w'cre responsible for the name Durotriges, applied to the 
folk of Dorset; but they certainly gave the name Belgae 
to the tribe centred in Wiltshire, borrowing for a single 
unit formed of various umnigrant conununides the name 
once famous in Gaul as that of a ferocious confederacy of 
tribes, noted for ihcir sav'agcry and independence. Their 
cultural equipment reflects their mixed origins^ but they 
found and developed an art orforlilication already intro¬ 
duced to the area from their old homeland by way of the 
south-west. This was the defence in depth, with massive 
rampart^ multiple ditch, and barbican gateways* These 
fortifications, the strongest and most complex that Briiain 
liad yet known, were needed to overawe subject popula¬ 
tions and to defy potential rivals. In this respect the war¬ 
rior chiefs must have resembled the Norman overlords of 
a later age with their new^-fash toned castles and their 
retainers. What they lacked was the common overlord lo 
whom fealty was due. 

Amid tl'iis strife and commotion, which meant a grim 
fate for the conquered or dispossessed, it is not surprising 
that few other stable communities emerge in south¬ 
eastern Britain^ Fcf some dme after the reign of Augustus 
southern Surrey and Sussex appear to have been the 
dominion of one Verica^ of the lineage of Commius, 
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whose colriagc displays the vinoleaf as its outstanding 
emblem. This ought lo mean that, just as Gunobelious 
extolled the wheat-ear as the basis of his commercial 
prosperityj SO Verica owed much to the vine or its 
products, Vericaj like both fUs elder brothers, EppiUus 
and Tincomniiusj uses on his coinage the tide tvhieh 
implies either Roman recognition or the desire for it: and 
that explains w^by* when he was driven out of his king¬ 
dom shortly before a.d. 43:. be should have gone overseas 
to appeal to Rome. Verlca'a expulsion seems to represent 
the final and most successful drive of Cunobclinus and 
his sons towards the south. In the Thames valSey the 
struggle had been in progress^ with v-aried sucecsSj for a 
generation and more; and this rivalry also had brought 
about the appearance of Briiish suppliant kings at the 
court of Augustus, If Roman poets sometimes indulged iit 
prophetic visions of a conqjuest of Britainj the island chief¬ 
tains already viewed tlie e^-ent as a sobering likelihood- 
None of the kingdoms so far described lay further than 
or sixty miles from the coast, and all are clustered 
about Britain's conttneutal front. Behind them lay older- 
established tribes, w'hosc aristocratic families may indeed 
have included younger adventurers from the world which 
we have been descri bing but whose peoples had no reason 
to welcome the aggressive warrior kingdoms established 
on their borders. Such were the Diimnonii of Com^vall 
and Devon, the Dobunni of Somerset and Gloucester¬ 
shire, die Coritani of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire* and 
the Iceni of Norfolk. Tire Dumnonii, rich in mineral 
resourcesj had as yet developed no coinage, a sure indica¬ 
tion of backward commercial development. The Coritam 
seem to have used the coinage of their more powerful 
neighbours, if at alL Only the Dobunni Iceni coined 
in abundances but in very conscr^'ativc style, unmarked 
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by inventiveness or originality* Wealth there waSj and 
artistic talcnl: to serve it, as is shown by the lovely rmiTors 
and chariot-fiiniislmigs or, in a lesser field, the decorated 
pottery: and Koman products reached the area also, if in 
a thinner streaiiL Here was a sphere much less pervious to 
Roman mfiuenccs^ partly because its own civilizalioa 
was set and firm, partly because relations with the coast¬ 
ward tdbes dirough which such influences must pass 
were bad, and partly because the coastward tribes were 
themselves absorbing the markeL When the time canic> 
these districts were to be among the most Romanized in 
Britain: for the moment they were cut off from the new 
CiviUzadon by hostility^ g^eed, and lack of enterprise^ 
Beyond them ^ain lay the mountain or forest tribes. 
In W'alcs, the Romans were to come to know two as for¬ 
midable cnemicSi the Sdures of Monmouthshire and 
Glamorganshire and the Ordoviccs of Powy'^. Covetous 
of thetr ncher lunghbours of the plain^ these tribes had 
somehow made contact with the kingdom of Guuobclinus, 
probably through their mineral wealth. The third Welsh 
tribe, the Deccangli of Flintshire, also famous for 
minerals, were an easy prey to Roman aggression when 
the time came* The rdadons of the Cornovu, of Shrop¬ 
shire and Cheshire^ arc less certain. Their hUlTortrcsscs 
were systematically chsmantied by Rome in later days, 
and it may thus be presumed that they were regarded as 
actively or potentially hostile. Next canui the Brigantes^ 
a very large but loosely knit tribe, covering most of the 
six northern counties I ^numerically the largest tribe in 
Britain^ writes Tacitus, but of unreliable pobticaJ stabil- 
ityj as the Romans were later to learn to their cost, 
finally, the Pariri of east Yorkshire complete the outer 
fringe* These folk, like the Catuvellauni of Hertfordshire, 
had come from the north-castem plains of Gaul, bringing 
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with them a rich dvilizadoii of imgtiificeDt war-chariots^ 
armouirj and accoutrcmoRts. Once ^tablkhcd m oast 
Yorksliire, the tribe had swarmed: and thcdr rich and 
characteristic armour or weapons can be traced through 
west Yorkshire to Cumbria^ Galloway, and even North- 
ero Ireland. It is dear that the aristoeratic culture of the 
whole north must owe much to these pushful and restless 
adventurers. Those who stayed in cast Yorkshire were of 
more setded nature. Before the Claudian conquest they 
were already welcoming Roman and Trino'v'antian 
products to trading stations on the Humber. 

Alm ost a century elapsed between the mvasion. of 
Caesar in 55 s.c. and the conquest of Britain by Claudius 
in AhO, 43* The contrast in the poll deal sttuadoti was 
enormous. In Caesar’s time only a comer of south- 
casiem Britain was w^ithin purview. The south-west was 
closed and hostile, the interior impenetrable to inquiry 
owing to its bitter hostility to the tribes of the south-east. 
Before the Ctaudian invasion, the phd^krrs gained by 
Roman merchants bad widened into a vast sphere of 
influence. Their products had reached the Humber, 
Trent, and Severn and their knowledge of lands and 
peoples beyond this may well have been less vague than 
C^j^ar's knowledge conceming southern Britain. "When 
the Qaudiaii invasion came the responsible staff was able 
to draw its intcmgcnce from a far wider and better 
informed circle of traders and merchants tlian had been 
available a ctmtury earlier, and there were exiled dynasts 
whose political information must have been both precise 
and valuable. 

It will be evident that in Britain itself the possibility of 
Roman intervendon in the affirirs of thj island had long 
been expected before the immediate causes of the event 
came ateuL These were themsel^'cs various: as in many 
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political cvcntSi no single tansc can be regarded as ex¬ 
clusively operadve. Firsts there was the expulsion by 
Cunobelintis of his son Adminius, who fled overseas and 
made an act of submisston to the Emperor Gains in 
A-D. 40. This appeal had coincided with the moundiig of 
an expeditionary force by CaluSi which never got further 
than Boulogne^ owing to other prcoccupatioii 3 + A year or 
two Later came the death of Cunoljolimasj the division of 
his kingdom between Togodunmus and Caratacus^ and 
the encroachnieni upon the kingdom of Verica, who fled 
to Oaudius. With the exiled princes had no doubt gone 
other notables, and it w'as then that the Britons^ having 
claimed extradition of the exiles in vain^ made the fodish 
mistake of creating disturbances on the Gallic coast. Tliis 
is the meaning of the laconic phrase of SuetomuSj ‘fif/nidto- 
erUes Brilinmos ob jim r^ddilos iransfugas'. 

The military problem set by the disorders on the Gallic 
coast now began to take shape. If Britain were not to b* 
absorbed in the Empire and were left to become: anli- 
Roman with impunity, then the creation of an Atlantic 
frontier would be a necessity. This was not in itself 
impossible^ since it would have perhaps demanded no 
more men than went to garrison Britain. But it was 
fiscally 1-^ advantageous, since it threw the burden of 
an extra garrison on to an Empire no bigger than before: 
in other 'iwrds, the costs of an army against Britain were 
not to be of&et by the revenues of a conquered Britain. 
Again, it would disturb the balance buUt up between the 
army commanders of the Danube and the Rhine, by 
placing in north-westem Europe forces which out¬ 
weighed any others within striking distance of Italy and 
the cenunc of Em^ire^ This ran counter to the delicate 
statecraft of Augustus, who owed his power to an equili¬ 
bration of his chief army commands, each th e sphere of a 
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potenliai rival, and left thcr principle as a political legacy 
cherished by his guccessorSd On the othei: handi if the 
extra power were placed overseas, literally isolating it in 
an island-province, whence it conld not rctuim except by 
suborning a fleet subjected to a separate commajid^ this 
measure would leave the Cksnunenial position very much 
as before and ivonld thus solve both the fiscal question 
and the political problem at once. 

The troops selected for the occupadon were four 
legions, the Second Augusta, previously stationed on the 
Upper Rhine at Strasbourg, the Ninth Hispana from 
Pannonia, the Fourteenth Gcmina from the Middle 
Rhine at Mainz, and the Twentieth Valeria Victrix horn 
the Lower Rhine at Nenss. They were accompanied by 
many auxiliaries, Includingnota few Gallic and Thradan 
regiments. But the start was not auspicious. The soldiery, 
acutely disturbed by what seemed Hke banisbment to 
another world, refused to embark, and only the arrival of 
a freedman as special commissioner from Rome brought 
them back to their duty in a tumultuous burst of self- 
tespett. The time required for a report to Rome and for 
the despatch of such a commisioner impUes that the 
mutiny lasted not less than a month, and in one respect it 
scrv^cd its authors welL The Britons, thinking that the 
outcome would be the postponement or abolition of the 
invasion, maintained no force to oppose the landing* Dis¬ 
embarkation and consolidation of a great maritime 
stores-base ai Richborough {Rutupiae) were carried out 
unbindered* To save time and to distract resistance, 
which the Romans had expected, tlic forces had landed 
at three different points, presumed to be the natural 
harbours of Dmier (Dubrae) and Lympne (Lemanae), as 
well as the main landing point on ThancL Room for 
deployment was thi|s secured. 
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Tht Britons now rallied, depending ns of old upon 
their tactical skill in chariot waHkrc. The Icjwlcns of the 
British forces were Togodumnus and CaratacnSj but they 
depended too much upon natural obstacles and too little 
upon their power of manoeuvrei thoroughly underrating 
the ingenuity and resource of Roman troops in the face 
of river-crossings^ At the first pitched battlcj on the Med¬ 
way, the Roman auxiliary troops crossed and caught the 
charioteers off their guard, and in the two-day battle 
which followcdj Vespasianj commander of the Second 
Legion, achieved a successful surprise attack, while 
Hosidius Ceta won a resounding victory by firmly sus¬ 
tained pressure and bold personal risk. The next river 
was the Thames itseUj across which the Britons reti^atcd 
witliout arranging for an eflcctivc rearguard action and 
allowed their retreat be^^ond the river to be cut off by 
Roman troops who had creased uncontested, eip'cn using 
a bridge. The lack of counsel here displayed was no 
doubt due to the previous death of Togodumnus: and it 
is the more readily expUcable when it is realized that, on 
the death ofOmobdinuSj Togodumnus had taken die old 
kingdom, in Essex and Hertfordshirej while Garataeus 
had taken the w^estwurd kingdom of the middle Thames, 
Hampshire and Surrey. Thus, on defeat at the Medway, 
the BritDfis must in fact have split into two groups, one 
retreating w<estward under Carataens, the other, leader¬ 
less, making headlong for home to north of the river. For 
nine long years Garataeus was to be a thorn in the side of 
die Roman army in Britain and was to gain many suc¬ 
cesses, some cheap and others dear: but histoiy' teUa of 
his fighting only one more pitched battle, on ground of 
his own choice, when he risked all an^li^t ah in a final 
and crushing defeat. 

The way to C^mulodunum lay wide open, but Aulus 
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PluutUkSj coiitmMcicT-iii’-dhicr of tbc expedition, chose 
now to Jmlt at the ThaTne& and to the' arrival of 

Clatidtus. The moment had pome for which Claudius 
himself mmt have longed, when he could add a new 
province to the Empire, leading his army in triumph to 
tlie native capital and gaming thereby a success worthy 
of his long line of disdngulEhed ancestors. The pride of 
the Claudian family was proverbial but in this repre¬ 
sentative it was perhaps pardonable, for to him success in 
life had come so unexpectedly and so late. The ambition 
to add lustre to the Claudian name was certainly matched 
by a desire lo obliterate from memory the nugatory per- 
formauces of Gains in this very theatre of war and so to 
uphold the reputation and glory of Rome, lltesc motives 
too must certainly be taken into account In any assess 
ment of the causes of the Britbh war. Nor was the share of 
Claudius in the war wholly negligible. He himself took 
command of the advance beyond the Thames^ fought a 
pitched bailie with the nadves and then entered the 
royal city of Cunobelinus in triumph: and history records 
that other expioiiS;^ packed into a sCxtecn-day campaign^ 
forced unnamed tribes into surrender. Two further scraps 
of information have come dowii to us. Other tribes were 
already TOluntaiily making thdr submission^ and the 
Roman SenatCj abrogaiing its constitutional right to 
ratify treaty terms, announced its wUlingness to accept as 
valid agreements concluded on the spot by Oaudius or 
his legates. 

Among the earliest of the native potentates to ask for a 
treaty was Cogidumnus, W'ho inherited the kingdom of 
Verica, in Sussex. The value of his adhesion to the 
Romans was considerable, for it gave them a needed 
springboard for the next ^tage in the conquest^ the attack 
upon the Duiotriges and Bcigac of Dorsetshire and \MIt- 
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shire. As a reward for his services Cogidumniis received 
at least two other tribes as subjects^ and the unique tide of 
w et in marking liim at once as a 

native prince and a Roman oBQclaJj whose sphere was 
estira-territorial to the rest of tlie prt>\Tnce. When he died, 
tlic arrangement did not continue: but the memory of it 
lived on in the name of his people, the Regnenses^ or 
people of the native kingdom (regmim). Another native 
potentate, lamed lar and wide for his wealth, was quick 
to secure it by rapid submission. This was Prasutagus^ 
king of the Iceni of Norfolk, whose friendship was also 
^velcomc because it secured die right flank of the Roman 
advance. But his subsequent record less satblactory 
than diat of Cogidumnus, whose reputation for loy-alty 
was of the highest. When the moroent for disarmament 
camcj about four years later, Prasutagus did not carry all 
his people with him and a large resistance group had to 
be drastically repressed by Roman iirms, for the move¬ 
ment was spreading to other tribes. 

Meanwhile, Vespasian, whom fete w-as ultimately to 
make Emperor^ was occupied in mounting the offensive 
against the west. It is unfortunate that for ihe account of 
these operations we have to depend entirely upon secon¬ 
dary sources. No names arc given ^ except that of the Isle 
of Wight [Vcctis), which was reduced to unconditional 
surrender. The biographer of Vespasian speaks only of 
two VCT)''strong tribes and the capitulation of over twenty 
native fortresses {opfiida). The two very strong tribes can 
hardly be other than the Ehirotrigcs and Belgae, and, if 
so, the fortresses lay in Dorset and Wiltsliirc. Tw^o IDorsct 
hilhforts have furnished to archaeology dramatic evi¬ 
dence of their fate. The first. Maiden tfetle, of which the 
native name %va3. Dunum (the fortress, pw^ fjfw/imftf), is 
the biggest of all- In its final form, ^ seen to-day, it is still 
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vastly impressive. Two immense ditches form the outer 
defences of two huge ramparts while the main entrance 
Is complicated by a double horp-work. The Romans had 
these obstacles to lace also: but they saw them crowned 
with stockades mid rendered sheer in stone and tmiberj 
w'hilc the gates were blocked with ma^ve doois and 
overshadowed by great towers^ as excavation has shown. 
JBut excavation also revealed an emergency cemetery 
within the homworks, where the dead were hastily 
interred during the Roman assault. The skeletons bear 
evidence of the murderous effect of the Roman weapons. 
Tlic slashing cuts from the ai ml i a ries* swords^ the stabs 
from the legionaries' cut-and-ihnist or the deadly hide 
square hole diiMcd in the skuh by thehr throwing-spear 
(/|/u;73)^ the bolt from a field gun which stuck fast In a 
spinal column: ad attest the heavy fighdng memorably 
pushed home which w'on for Vespasian his military 
reputation. The anklets and toe^rings of the dead| on the 
other band, are the personal adornments of savages, the 
manner of men who had to be frcedL Disooveritt of this 
kind almost lift the veil of ihc centuries. 

The second site h Hod Hiil, north-east of Blandford. 
Systematic excavadou is now in progress and its results 
cannot be anddpated: but on the ground the hand of 
Rome is sdf-evident One comer of the not iiregular hiJl- 
fort which crowTks a bold plateau is cut off by the truly 
regular lines ofa Roman fort, for some time the quarters 
of a legionary detachment and some cavalry^ ’What hap¬ 
pened here is clear enough. \\Tiile at Maiden Castle, 
afrersurrerider, a remnant of the inhabitants w^eitc allowed 
lo use thedismanded fortress and to live within its bounds, 
at Hod Hd] the tbrtress, whether emptied of inhabitants 
or not, received a ganison. This marks a difference in 
treatment, and so it ^tJmatdy worked out. In the ndgh- 
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bourhood of Maiden ort tlie site of the modem 

t!)ordte$tcr,, there wias to grow up the modest Roiriamzed 
capital of the Durolnges^ ainiH a district fiilt of wett-to-do 
landowners. Hod HiJlj on the other hand, is the south¬ 
western gateway to Cranhome Chase: and this remained 
a land of native ikmierS] consistently kept for generations 
at a uniformly low le\'d of eadstencej Uncon- 

diiiona] surrender here brought in iis train not freedom 
but misery^ and the legionary g^nrison was there to 
enforce its first organisation^ untii the inmates of this 
special enclave liad passed from subjects to serfs. 

J list as the removal of the menace represented by the 
kingdom of Cunobelinns secured for the conqueror the 
fiiendshlp of those tribes which had once feared it* so in 
the west the conquest of the Durotriges and the Bdgae 
brought new' accessions of allies, or tribes in treaty rela¬ 
tion- Foremost among these were die Dumnorui and the 
Dobunni. The former needed from Rome little but the 
advantages of peaceful intcrcouise. The latter, on. the 
other hand, required Roman protection from their wilder 
neighboiirs in the Welsh hiJls and forests, and it was on 
the western fiinge of their territory, at the Severn cr oynng 
of Gloucester (Glcvum) that the first standing legionary 
formless of the soulh-w^csi was established* How matters 
stood further north-east is imcertaim The loyalty of com- 
munides bordering upon, the Iceiu ikvas very soon Ibund 
to be shaky, and it may ihcfcforc have been a demand 
for precaution rather than protection which induced the 
Roman high command to quarter among the Gofitani 
the Ninth Li^ion at Lincoln. At this end of the frontier, 
screened by Severn and Trent, which tvas thus being 
almost automatically roughed out, the lortht^ard thrust 
secured or brought abotit an arrangement of great 
political importance. The very large canton of the 
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Brigaatc^i which embraced the cadre northern Crontj 
catcrcxl into treaty relations with Rome through their 
Qpcen Cardtnandua. llic rejijoii is not fer to seek. IKtr- 
ing the next ttventy years there were to be many proofe 
that this tribe in particidar was prey to bitter partisan 
quarrels, in which its royaJ femily took a leading part. 
The object of the alliance was thus to atrerigthen the 
queen’s hand, and her action in A.n. 51, of delivering 
Caratacus into Roman hands after he had come within 
her grasp, shows her anxiety to insure with Rome rather 
th an to honoura dahn working agaimi her inclinations. But 
for die moment the alliance wasorimmetise value to Rome, 
since it guaranteed companUivc quiet on the northern 
front, and mlgh t seem for the future to promise that Roman 
garrisons need ne%'er penetrate the grim and profitless 
uplands beyond the Humber. Above all, it gave oppor¬ 
tunity to wrestle with the problems presented by Wales. 

Tlie earlier deahngs of the Roman high command with 
Wales seem at this dtsUnce of time to have l}een marked 
fay a failure to view the problem as a whole. So lar as any 
policy can be detected, the Roman plan seems to have 
been to deal with the tribes piceemcal^ feeing each prob¬ 
lem as it presented itself; a plan without hoaHiy, which 
tended too often to leave the initiative in enemy hands- 
Many of the early ventures, too, were doomed to fimstra- 
tion or disappointment. The campaign of Ostoiius 
Scapula in a,d, 49 against the E)eceangli ^Flintshire was 
robbed ofits intended results by a disturbance among the 
Brigantes, which called for Roman armed inlcrv^cntion* 
Indeed, the two events may well liave been connected; 
for the effect of subduing the Dcccangh would have been 
to drive a wed^ In between the uncodquered BHtons of 
the west and the norths a threat perhaps resented by the 
and-Roman party ^among the Brigantes. Nor were the 
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stratcgioU implicatsons of the situation unappi'eciatcd in 
oiher quarter^. Tlie next oflemive by Ostoriiis was against 
the Silurca. with whom Caratacus had found a refuge 
an ideal terrain for guerilla vifari 4 ire+ The interpretation 
of the situation by Caratacus is clear from the aetion 
which he took. A British victory^ might enitblc him to 
keep the Roman forces out of Wales for longer: but a 
defeat might result in an immediate cdosing of the route 
of escape to the north- Tliis esepLains why Caratacus 
moved his hdd of operations from the Silures to die 
Ordovices of Pow'^'S, and determined to put the isue to 
the test in a pitched battle, after w^hicbii if matlers went 
LUj retreat to the north wns still possible- The battle was 
a cxunplete failure: despite tiie careful choice of very 
advantageous ground* the Britons w'crc outmanoeuvred 
and outTougiit, ejected from their chosen positions and 
temporary fordficalions by the superior discipline and 
equipment of the Roman troops. Carataciis escaped, but 
his family did not* and he himself made the fital mistake 
of pulling himself in the power of Queen Cartimandua of 
the Brigantes. The previous disciplinary measures and 
the present victory of Ostorius convinced the queen that 
duty and expediency coincided. Caratacus w-as trapped 
and delivered to die Romans in chains. 

'fhe Silures, however, continued to defy Roi^ 
attempts to penetrate their territoryt cutting offauxibai^' 
cohorts and harassing legionaris. For the time being 
they had to be contained and no attempt seems to have 
been made to penetrate the tenitory of the Ordovices 
cither. Once again the Briganiian client kingdom re¬ 
quired attention- Cartimandua and her consort, Venu- 
tins, b<^n an armed quarrch m whidi Venutius was 
able lo summon pow^crful external help* To restore order 
and induce a reconciliation Roman intervention with 
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both auxiliaries and legionaries was required, without by 
any means immediate success, llie shape of things to 
come vw now be^^nning to emerge. The Trent-Sevem 
frentier was not to provide the answer to the British 
political problem; instability among the Brigantes and 
downright hostility in Wales would demand the annexa¬ 
tion and policing of much wider areas. 

The next military operation on the WehJi front was one 
of sngpilar Interest. TTic governor of a.i>- 59, Suetonius 
PaulinnS;! was a seasoned campaigner in Ahricaj where his 
chief exploit had been to defeat the tribes of the Atlas 
mountains by striking at the more distant plalnlands 
horn which they were fed and reinforced. In mountainous 
Walesj resistance ^vas similarly noudshed from the isle nf 
Anglesey, populous^ hospitable to rehigees, and the scat 
of a large community of flruids, fanatically antagonistic 
to Rome. Tlie recent discovery of a great hoard of objects, 
either devoted or dc 3 troyed but in any case cerEainly 
belonging to the priestly community, has shown how far 
their connexions ranged. The objects may have come as 
offerings or as tithes of booty - they are aU war materia], 
induding the chmns of captives: but they represent the 
spoib or riches of districts extending front south-west 
Britain to Yorkshire and even to Northern Ireland^ repre¬ 
sented by ivar-trumpcts. Tacitus b 30 preoccupied with 
the dra.matic contrast of the dttiauon that he does not 
quite dearly evaluate the connexion between the Ifrulds 
and the political side of the picture. In lact, it becomes 
dear that PauBnus was not only wiping up a focus of 
material resistance but ^vipmg out a native cult of which 
the mflucncc was much more pervasive than any andent 
author hints. li was O'Oe of the rare native cults with 
which the Roman government would make no com- 
promise; not so much because of i(s tenets, whidi were 
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not devoid of interest to educated Romans, as bccauM of 
its use of faurnan viedma for augury^ and sacnlicc. The 
expedhion vi-as earcfully prepared^ Widi landing-craft 
suited to the shallows of the Menai Strait^ and the result 
was decisive. Just for a moment the attacking legionan^ 
and auxiliaries^ to whom magic and spelb ’^^ere a vivid 
ex'cryday reality, stood appalled at the sight of die 
defenders^ backed by praying and cursing priests and 
accompanied by wild women devotes who ran amok 
with flaming torches. Faith and discipline then triumphed 
and the Roman batde-linc pressed forward to \rictory . 
Xhe island was garrisoned and the sacred groves syste¬ 
matically felled. Copying the African campai^ng, 
Pauli nus should next liave undertaken the reduction of 
the tribes whose source of supplies, propaganda, and 
encouragement was now cx'dnguishcd+ He was prevented 
from doing so by an unexpected rebellion. 

During the winter of a.o. 60^1, or a little before 
King Prasutagus of the Iceni had died. As a Roman 
client-king, he could not legally bequeath the succession 
to anyone, but his renowned w^calth he had divided, giv* 
ing half to the Emperor and a quarter each to his two 
daughters. His widow, Boudicca, do« not appear to have 
been a legatee^ In the absence of a male claimant Co the 
throne, the Romans did not nominale a clicnt-qucen^ 
CartLmaiidua ha\'ing already proved a liabihiy rather 
than an asset: and, before absorbing the kingdom into 
the province, began to divide the legacy, at the hands of 
army officers and Treasury agents. A first step was a con¬ 
solidation of Imperial property, which involved the 
rcYOcaiion of grants made by Oaudius to tribal notables- 
The rdatives of the royal family wrae al,fO made guaran¬ 
tors for payments+ The entire tribal aristocracy was thus 
alienated by being treated as new ly-eonqucred subjects, 
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culminating in the scoiitglng of Boudicca and the viola¬ 
tion ofher daughters, 'fhe result was a wholesale res'olt, 
and this spread to the neighbouring tribe of the Tiino- 
vantes. 

The Trinovandan rebellion had a rather diiferent 
cause. It IS clear that this Icrritor)' had been from the Best 
treated as conquered soil, whose inhabitants were at the 
mercy and uncondidoual disposal of Homan conquerors. 
On the site of the old native capital at Camulodunum. In 
A.i>. 4^-50, the Romans began to lay out a new pro¬ 
vincial capital, peopling ft with a strong body of army 
veterans. This meant the perpetual conAscation not 
merely of land for the town but also of a sizeable land* 
holding for each veteran, the siae relating to army tank 
previously held. Nor is-as captive territory assured of legal 
protection from still further land-grabbing by Roman 
settlers once established. The establishment of a strong 
nucleus of veteran settlers in order to provide a focus of 
loyal cidzcns as an insurance against possible rebellions 
was not the sole purpose of the new as such a 

foundation was called. The new capital was to be a C>cm 
of provincial loyalty to Rome, wliich expressed itself, in 
the fashion of the age, in an Imperial cult dedicated to 
die Uvmg Emperor Oaudius. The cult Vi'as to be served 
by a high priest and priestess chosen annually from the 
native allied and subject tribes from among their aristoc¬ 
racy and its duties involved not merely the obser%'ance of 
a calrodared series of rit es but the payment for attendant 
festivities, sliovtsi, games, and musical or literary contests. 
The expenditure involved might suit and even repay tlic 
^bilious phiJo-Roman: others would grudge or resent 
it, accordmg as i^hurt their sentunenis or their pockets. 
From the Roman point of view, it was the best method of 
creating a united feeling of loyalty and of sublimating 
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tribal ambitions and rivalries, jmt as U was an admirable 
means of inculcating Roman ideals and culmrc. had^ 
morcovef, succeeded well in Gaulj wherc^ however, it 
look the place of an existing annual gathering and w^ a 
burden spread o%'er a far larger number of communiLics, 
On the Trinovantes ih^e burdens fell pardculatly 
heavily. Pari of the tribe* presumably the people of 
Togodumnus and bis estates* were being summarily 
ejected to make v^’ay for the c&hnia and its lands: part 
was atiributed to the coloniu for administration and a 
graded citizenship, and upon tliis would fall the burdens 
of priesthood and the like. Of the common folk, many 
were toiling in labour-gangs upon the building of die 
colonia^ while others liUcd the new estates for c.\acting 
cjt-anny veterans. It cannot be supposed that these vic¬ 
torious soldiers were the best representatives of Roman 
civilization:.indeed* Tacitus docs not mince words in 
describing their insulting arrogance and thc>' liav'e them* 
selves left behind them a magnificent centurion^s tomb* 
atone and some highly piquant caricatures in clay to 
remind us tliat in their own circles pomp and vai?ny w^re 
not unaccompanied by satirical imight. 

The acts which aroused satire in die conquerors engen¬ 
dered bitter rage and humiliation in the conquered, and 
these in turn bred re^'olt. It is not surprlring that the 
Trinov-antes were ready to join the Iceni, and there were 
others whoisc adherence was secret and did not emerge in 
the form of communal action. The course of the revoU 
itself is dear. The first move of the rebels was against 
Camulodunum, where the building programme had con* 
ccfitratcd upon the Temple of Claudius and a senate 
house and theatre rather than upon il^c fortifications 
which w^re to enclose them. AU resistance was in 
two dap and the captives were butchered with merciless 
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and inhuman cruelty^ particularly those reserved for 
sacrifice in the sacred groves. The Ninth Legion* too late 
to save the was itself very severely handled: 

thausaiid men were afterwards retjuired to bring it up to 
strength, and on^ly the cavalry succeeded in escaping. 
This failure allowed the revolt to spread. Faulinus him¬ 
self reached London in time to take stock of the situation j. 
but his main body of troops was far behind and he did 
not dare risk being trapped. He therefore regretfuJly but 
firmly abandoned both London and Venilamium^ which 
soon perished in fire and slaughter behind him, and sought 
to coacenirate his troops before dcaUng with the enemy. 
Word was sent south westwards to the Second Legion 
to join him and this implies that a concentradoiT; tvas 
planned somewhere near the junction of the fosse Way 
and Watling Street, the two lines of communicadon 
necessary to such a plan of action. Bue his hand was 
forced. The Second Legion failed to move because its 
acdng-commandcr disobeyed ordens: commissariat diiH- 
culdes were also acute in the late spring or early summer. 
In the end Paulinus felt he could wait no longef, and 
chose a battle-ground w^hidr gave him the maximum 
advantage in tliefaeeofa developing attack. The Romans, 
barely ten thousand strongs with a mixed force comprise 
ing one Legion, a detachment and auxLhary in^ntry and 
cavTilry, wxre gravely outnumbered. Even the British 
casualties w^crc later estimated at about eight dmes the 
whole Roman strength. But the Britons w^erc badJy 
equipped and armed, undisciplined and untrained, 
dangerous perhaps only upon ground of their own chock¬ 
ing or in surprise attack: and their mocxl was over- 
confidenc - they had even brought with them their 
familLcs in wagons to witness the expected victory. The 
Romans had now chosen the battle-ground, on terrain 
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entirely fevourablc to their disciplined and deliberate 
manoeuvre with greatly superior amts and armour. The 
Roman wcdgc-IbnnatioTis, applied amultaneoualy at 
various points, tvith lanceT-<haTges to break any nucle¬ 
ated resistance, threw the Britons into disorder 
pinned them in a helpless mass against the wagon-lines 
vdth which they had blocked their own retreat. The 
batdc degenerated into grim and pertUiadous slaughter, 
in which the rebels paid in full for their atrocities, ac¬ 
complished and intended. Boudicca fled, quickly to die 
either by tahing poison or through illness, according to 
difTcrent accounts, and the Romans began a systematic 
wasting by fire and sword of rebels and waverers. In 
ther plight the Britons had one powerful advocate on 
the winning side. The new procurator, or chief Treasury 
official, who could repon independently to the Emperor, 
advocated milder treatment as a means to end nsbiaivce 
and censured Paulinus for the circumstances which had 
led to rebelUon. No doubt he anticipated a severe shrink¬ 
age in revenue following the devastations: and his owm 
department had been so shamefully to blame for corrup¬ 
tion and mismanagement that it may have been, well to 
direct attention elsewhere. But other factors must also be 
taken into account. Tlie procurator was himself a pro¬ 
vincial or North Italian, and liad married the daughter 
of a Gallic aristocrat who had taken a leading part in 
implementing a liberal policy of the Roman government 
towards his own tribe after just such a revolt, Roman 
history presents no more llluminaiitig example of the 
interaction of Roman and provincial feeling in the new 
wodd w*hich was being created in Western Europe. The 
government took the bint, but handled iljp situatiori tact¬ 
fully. A special commissioner was sent out to observe con¬ 
ditions and reported less severely- Suetonius, who 
RB-S * 
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deserved well far his handling of the ensis, whatever his 
attitude to the subjugated^, was soon recalled and the 
prD\Tnce settled down to lick its sores under a milder 
governor, Only seven years were to elapse before civil 
war shook the entire R-oman woridj and imposed upon 
the victor the task of Lmptcssmg the frontier lands wjdi 
renewed proofof Roman vitality and powder. 

The Flavian dynasty was fortunate in Its earlier gover’* 
nors of Britain. The firsts FetUius Ccrtalis, who had been 
through the Boudieoan revolt as legate of the Ninth 
Legion, Wcis a dear-head.ed aud stalw-art upholder of 
Roman liberal policy and a firm if trenchant general. 
The second, lulim Frontinus, was a passionate believer 
in efEciency as the basis of the senatorial partnership in 
Imperial rule. The third, lulius Agricola, new to the 
senate, im'ites oiidcism owing to the idcalii^tion bestowed 
upon him by his famous son^in-bw, the historian Tadtus;^ 
but his shrewd competence and political commonsense is 
not obscured by tbc theme of dutiful senator and egre- 
Emperor. The work of ail three governors hangs together, 
for it is the rounding-olF of the Britbh frontier problem- 

The logical order of conquest imposed by the geo¬ 
graphical formation of Britain requires that the subjec¬ 
tion of the north should be preceded by the conquest of 
Wales. In A.D. 71, however, political events determined 
that this order should be reiH-ersed. Until then, the main 
theatre of w'ar had been the Welsh border. But amid die 
World-Wide uuccrtamty caused by the civil war of a.i>- 
69-70 northern Britain became the scene ofa breakdovm 
in Roman froDtier policy which called for imuiediate 
attention as soon as the central government was strong 
enough to autljprbe it. The new situatiDn w^as due to the 
colbpsc of the Brigandan client-kingdom as an organized 
philo-Roman community. 
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Failing ihe central portion of the Jarmif of Tadtias, 
history is silent as to the circumstances in which the 
Brigantian realm had bccxjioe a Roman client state. But 
the event had happened early^ soon enough for Carti- 
mandua the queen to demonstrate her loyalty by the 
extradition of Caratacua^ in A.P, 51- Not must it be for¬ 
gotten that such an act of faidi was needed: the Brigantes 
liad already given trouble a year or tw^o before^ when 
Ostorius had attempted to cut the connexion between 
Wales and the north by absorbing the iJeceaogIt of 
Flintshire. Tlie diverson thus created had checked the 
Roman effort and had demanded direct Interference^ 
followed by executions and a general pardon, in Brigantia. 
Thrones of clicnt-mlers had been declared vacant for less 
than this, and Chitimandua^ in particular^ had reason to 
lean upon Rome for support. When later organized as a 
Roman canton the Brigantes, numerically the biggest 
tribe In Britain, covered north and west Yorkshire, 
together with Lancashire^ Westmorland, Cumberland, 
and County Durham. They may even have spread be¬ 
yond the Solway* where the tribal boundaries are obscure- 
This great area, sundered by the Fcruiines and their spurs 
into numerous divisions, each largo enough to maintain 
powerful w-ar-bands* must always have ow^cd its cohesion 
to mutual advantage and to local balances rather than to 
inflexible domination from a single centre: in other 
terms, Brigantian central power was an overlordship, 
embracing mm’icrous powerful sj^ts* rather than a direct 
and unmediate autocracy. The ancient way of reinforc¬ 
ing such a skizcminty was by marriage alliances* and that 
b the characteristic which Tacitus emphasizes in his 
thumb-nail sketch of Cartimandua, d^laring that she 
owed her power to aristocratic connexions. And when, 
not long before Am. 57* Cartimandua quarrelled with her 
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consort Veautius, her hrst move was to capture his 
relatives^ The answer was the organizatioii by Venutiiis 
of an mvnsion &om outside the canton^ thus demonstrat¬ 
ing for the first time known to us the potential wcakacss 
of the kingdom and its Uability to disruption. Powerful 
Roman forces w^ene Tet^uired in order to restore order. 
But the follovyers of Veoutius were not themselves free 
from inconstancy. It was his aimour-bearerj in Cel tie 
society normally the son of a powerful vassal, whom 
Cartimandna presently espoused, doubtl^ hoping thus 
to swing the baJance of power In her ikvonr, Vcnutius 
%vaited his moment and in a,d. came the oppor¬ 

tunity. The Roman woHd was torn with civil w'ar, the 
British legions divided in loyaltyj the governor unable to 
command them, action beyond the frontier apparently 
out of the question. Once more externa! help was forth¬ 
coming and Venutius invaded the Brigantian kingdom, 
where revolt was rife. Cardmandua was reduced to 
extremities and this lime only rescued with difficulty by 
Roman auxiliaries. The legions did not move and the 
kingdom fdl to Yenutius. 

Thk triumph of the a4ati-Roman party converted the 
Brigajitf^ horn a friendly buffer-state into a hostile tribe^ 
Experience had in fact shown that Roman support could 
not guarantee a cUent-mler m undiscurbed possesion. 
Accordingly, Vcspasian*s first act In Britain waj to 
appoint a new governor, Petiliiis Cereal 15, wh®e earlier 
legionary command had been at Lmcoln, in direct con¬ 
tact with the disaffected area- The intention w^ thus 
dear for all to sec, and CcreaJis lost no lime in translating 
it into action. The line of approach to Brigantian terri¬ 
tory is fixed byjihc natural land-bridge of the Lincoln¬ 
shire and Yorlahirc VVolds. The Yorkshire end of the line 
Jay through the territory of the Pansi* which embraced 
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the East Biding. Archaeology shows that evtt since the 
Ciaudian conquest this tiibal area had been receptive of 
Roman goods, whUe the Later history of the tribe under 
Roman rule demonstrates that their poiidcai det'dop- 
ment w'33 more primitive than that of many British com- 
mumti^. In their position^ wedged betw-ecn the Roman 
fionticr and the Brlgantian client-state, their choice of 
adherence to Rome can never have been in doubt, and 
they now, as probably before^ opened the gate to Brigan- 
da for Roman armies. The steps of Cercahs can be traced, 
first at Brough, on the north bant of the Humber, where 
the modest tribal capital of Fetuaiia wras later to rise; 
then at MaJton, a second important Fatisian centre, £rom 
which all parts of the Vale of York can rapidly be reached; 
finally, at York, where a com'ement moraine provides 
an easy crossing of the wide and marshy valley and 
whence there is a wattr-W'ay to the sea. At York was now 
stationed the Ninth Legion, so that a link with the 
’Western leginm was po^ble; for the Twentieth^ then 
commanded by j^ncola^ had its part to play in the con¬ 
quest, now singly and now in unison. The Brigantes were 
c\idendy assailed upon both fkmks and Cercalis could 
claim to have absorbed a large part of their lemtory^ by 
direct conquest or by surrender. How Jar his forward 
campaigning extended is not dear, but along one princi¬ 
pal line of penetratioii ii may be possible to trace his 
Steps. The modern main road fi^om the Vale of York to 
Carlisle follows in most places the line of its Roman pre¬ 
decessor, which is earlier than the Roman north road 
from Chester to Carlisle and can hardly be later than 
Agricola. Earlier still - for one of them is obliterated by 
the York'-Carlislc road -come three marthicg-campsp big 
enough to hold a legion and some cavalry and of an 
individual yet similar design quite ^fferent from ihosc 
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£i££odat«d with Agricola^s troops. It is not unreasonable 
to assign these three >vQrks, which cover the route from 
Stainmore to CarMcj to the army of Cerealis and in par¬ 
ti cular the Piinth Legion. Driving thus for the Solway and 
perhaps beyond it, Cerealis was using an age-old line of 
cultural and economic penetration which had been the 
principal channel of BrigantLan expanaon. The amount 
of early pottery at Carlisie has been thought to suggest 
that the grip on the Eden crossing wag already more than 
temporary^ as if an advanced post here ensured the fulfil¬ 
ment of terms of peace. The depth of the drive was no 
doubt conditioned hy the existence of those external anti- 
Roman alhes upon whom Venutius iiad been able to call 
with such effect a year or two before. 

A pause could now be madq in the north until die con- 
quest of Wales was completed^ a task which fell to the 
next governor j lull us Frontinua. History has not pre¬ 
served the earlier detaib of this senator's career, so that 
it cannot be definitely shown, that previous service in 
Britain had equipped him with a knowledge of the theatre 
of war. But the operations manifestly went w^ilh a swing, 
amid conditions much less favourable to tlxeir execution. 
The Silutes beyond the Severn, secure in the shelter of 
the Forest of Dean and the foothills of the Black Moun¬ 
tains, had rctaUated vigorously after the defeat of 
Caratacus in a.d. 51-53, and were thereafter contained 
rather than controlled* The refusal of the Second Legion 
to move to the aid of Paulinus in a.i>, 61 must be con¬ 
nected with unxvillingness to invite a Silurian stab in the 
back* Experience had in short shown that Erontal pene¬ 
tration was on this frontier impracticable. Profiting by 
the example oftPaulinns, Frontinug decided to use sea 
force and to occupy the rich and fertile sea-plain of 
Glamorgan. Once a foothold was here obtained the 
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iuraedlalc result was the conquest qf South Wales. Forts 
at the TivcT mouths ensured command of the littoral and 
the river ^ralleys could be used to penetrate and outrank 
the Black Mountains and to force open the ^tnvay to 
Brycheihiog by way of the upper Wye and the Usk. The 
importance of the Usk vaHey as an arterial route ’^vas 
emphasized by the foundation at its mouth of the legion¬ 
ary fortresf at Caerleon [Isca Siluruiti}^ which for long 
remained the seat of the soulh-wtstern command. 
Beyond the land of the Silures the area of Gaennarthen- 
shire and Pembrokeshire belonged to the Demetae^ whose 
territory yvM cnorclcd rallicr than penetrated by the 
strategic road-system, as Lf these people, probably hostile 
to the Silures, had w^doomed rather than opposed the 
Romans. It cannot then have been di ffi cult to absorb 
Mid-Wales betw em the Usk and Severa valleys, for much 
of the area is too wild for mhabltation. But north of the 
Severn the great w^all of the Befivyns and the inner massif 
of Snowdonia screened and sheltered a second anti- 
Rorrtan tribe, the Ordovices; and, while pushing garri¬ 
sons hard against their boundaries, there Frontinus was 
compdlcd to stop. The strategical position in North 
Wales w*as not quite so easy to handle because effective 
control could be operated only from a point which looked 
north-eastwards towards the Brigantes as wdi as south- 
westivards towards Wales. Recent excavations at Chester 
have showTi that the legionary fortress there was in pro¬ 
cess of erection towards the end of Frontinus" command, 
and that its use as a base for the conquest and organisa¬ 
tion of North Wales belongs to his successor, lullus 
Agricola. 

The occupation of Chester by legiorfiiries w^as, how* 
ever, preceded by an earlier military use of the site, 
which may wcU go back to the time o^'Suetonius Paulinus: 
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and ihc conquest of the FHntshire DcccaitgU cannql be 
later than about this tLmt, since thor imiiR were produc¬ 
ing ingots of lead in a.d, 74^ by when the^wk of padfica- 
tiou and organization must be regarded as. completed. As 
cominandcr of the Twentieth Lcgioti under the governor 
Cercalis, Agrfcola must already have kno^vn this region 
well and it is his previous knowledge of the area which 
explains why, on his atxit'al as goveruorj, late either in 
A,n- 77 or in a.i>. 7B, he was ready to open a campaign 
against the Qrdovices at once. Thdr offence was grave: 
they had almost annihilated a cas-alry regiment sutioned 
on thdr borders; and the punishment was swift and grim. 
Without hesitation Agricola marched a miiEed punitiv^c 
force np into their territory — one thinks of the major line 
of penetralion through Cerrig-y-drudion and Betm-s-y- 
co(^ - wiped out almost the whole tribe and seized 
Anglesey^ After this it only remained to gnp hiorth Wales 
by forts at the river months and by an inner line of pene¬ 
tration based upon the upper Dec vaUey and ihe work of 
conquest was done, it was the first time in Britain that a 
large mountainous region had been both conquered and 
organized under military control^ and the aixangement 
provided the model for the treatment of the Bdgant^ and 
other northern nihes^ 

There h no doubt that it was Agricola who rounded off 
the consolidation of northern Biitain^ and that much of 
his work took place upon the w^est coast, though his hand 
IS also traceable m County Durham and between Tyne 
and Solway. The ncAt tw'O y^rs saw campaigns carried 
to the Tay and consoUdadon reaching the Forth-O^tie 
isthmus, w^here a temporary line of forts and fortlets 
barred out any tniinter move- The main ta^k bad been 
the cnvclopmcni and penetration of the tenitory of the 
Selgovae^ who occupied the entire basin of the middle and 
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Figure 2 


upper Tweed. The cci^tal tribe ofthe Votaidini^ stretching 
from Northumberlaiwi to the JForthp aJso came into the 
nct;p tiiough without so strong a gamson and therefore 
perhaps with mote goodwill Only when these areas were 
settled could Agricola turn his attention w«t\\^rds and 
con^dcr the problem of Gallowray and its relation to 
Ireland. Until air-photography and exca^'ation Tctcndy 
showed otherwise, it was thought that the Roman atti¬ 
tude towards Galloway was to shun it. Now it is evident 
that not only Gabow-ay but Aytahire was penetrated by 
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Romaii forces and dominated by permanent forts. This 
explains ^shy Agricola should have considered with such 
vitid longing the conquest of Ireland and, conversely* 
why an Irish chieftain should have pinned his hopes upon 
Roman backing. Only those who have viewed the oppo¬ 
site coasts &om either bamc or Ponpatrick can realize 
ho w Imminent the threat of conquest or how bright the 
opportunity must have seemed. On balance, however^ 
the negative decision then taken was wise, when related 
to Roman resources in manpower* and none of the con- 
siderations arising on the spot outiveighs that factor. 

The year thus spent in consolidation beiiind the tem¬ 
porary' frontier on the Forth-Qyde Isthmus was also used 
in giving consideration to the prospects beyond it. It was 
doubtl^ at this time that Agricola explored the west 
coast and its islands with the fleet* seconding die school¬ 
master Demetrius of Tarsus to the party of exploration- 
Geographical inquiry w'as the prime purpose nf the 
expedition^ but its strategical aim must have been more 
special^ namely to determine whether ilicrc was any way 
of circumventing or outflanking the Highland plateau- 
Previous reconnaissance^ before the temporary line of the 
Forth-CIyde Isthmus was chosen, must have revealed 
that this was the cardinal problem which remained^ and 
the action now taken by Agricola shows that he judged 
an putdanking move to be impossible. No such action as 
had taken place in South Wales was going to prove 
feasible in Scotland* The strategy now planned and skil¬ 
fully applied during the next tw'o years was to gain firm 
possession of Suathmore, the gateway to the north, to 
deny to northern attackers the use of it as a springboard* 
and then to pfovoke the northern tribes to a pitched 
batde of such a scale that itx loss would cripple them for 
at least a generation or longer. That is the meaning of the 
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Figure 3, Fendoch^ an .^ricolan fort at the Highland gates 
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final operations of Agricola and tbelr culminatiDn in tlic 
great bat lie of Mom Gran plus, which was a victory com¬ 
parable with the later Culloden. The result was to leave 
the Romans in possession of all lowland Scotland with 
Highland resistance broken. On the strength of this not¬ 
able achievement Agricola was recalled, after a longer 
governorship than the normah and the Fla’^nan forw'ard 
mowment ^vas at an end. 

Ifarchaeology providedp as it lias not yet donCp a basis 
for an estimate of the number of auxiliary regiments 
employed in garrisoning the Claudio-Neronian frontiers 
in Britain, it would be possible to assess the extra strain 
placed upon the British garrison as the result of the 
Flavian forw'ard movement. But if area counts for any¬ 
thing, the increase in territory policed by military troops 
as a result of the Flavian conquests was very great. The 
previous frontier, comprising the Fosse Way^ its hinter* 
land and its fringe, even if that fringe extended up to or 
beyond the Severn, hardly covcjs more than Wales 
demanded, while the northern frontier coveted about 
two and a half times the area of Whales* But the increase 
was no isolated phenomenon: and the forw^ard movement 
had gone ahead clscw here on the frontiers of the Empire 
in response to similar needs of straightening out awkward 
salients and re*cntrants or eliminating unreliable buffer 
States. The rev'erse side of the picture was the contribu^ 
lion in manpower w'hich the newdy-annexed areas could 
make, the quota of one area going to form the garrispn 
of another. In this respect Britain had an important 
contribution to make lo ihc grand scheme of ImperxaJ 
defence, a living tribute which might be judged to make 
worth while the*countcr expenditure in garxisons. 

But while thus La%^ in its increase of the Roman 
auxiliary army the Flavian age made no corresponding 
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increase in the legions. These formidable shock troops^ at 
once the crack fightco and the skilled teclmiciaTis of the 
Roman army, were the carefully balanced pieces on the 
ch^-bnard of the Empire and their number was not even 
sljglitly increased wi^out the wcighucst reasons. The 
vcr>' conception of a balance of power bet^veen the difTer- 
ent quarters of the Empire dictated, too* that there 
should be no mobile reserv^e of legions to disturb it, 
Conscquentlyj when pressure fell heavily upon a given 
fronticrj the sole means of subfiiantial reinrorcement was 
the stripping of others^ Wheu, therefore* pressure began 
to bear heaiTly upon the Danube frontier in the later 
eighties, it was felt politic to deprive Britain of a legion 
for service in Fannauia. The fact that this legion, on duty 
in the far north, was vital to the Agricoian scheme of 
British defences could be of no weight against danger on 
the frontier nearest to the heart of the Empire^ 

The legion chosen for Central Europe was II Adiutrix* 
largely r^ed in Pannonia, whidi had only been in 
Britain since a.d« 71 and had been stationed first at 
Lincoln and then at Chester, The northern legion, 
Agricola^s most trusty unit, the Twentieth, was then 
withdrawn iiom InchtuthH on the Tay to Chester* where 
it remajned for centuries. The move was inevitable, for 
the Chester position had to be filled whatever happened 
further north. Undl now the northern permanent 
defences had consisted of a line of forts blocking the High¬ 
land passes, linked to a trunk Toad passing north from the 
Forth. At least one of these, at Fetidoch in Glcnalmood, 
was abandoned. But the grip upon Suatheam held firm 
and the organiitation of defence in the Lowlands was now 
pivoted upon Newslead* where a gre^t and massive 
reconstruction of the fort took place and Icgioparia and 
auxiliaries were brigaded togetlier. There is no sign of the 
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slack^Miin^ of this grip until about a.d. lOo, when all the 
forts north of the Cheviot and perhaps north of the Tyne- 
Solway gap were evacuated- But whether this contrac¬ 
tion of commitments was due to i ncreasing enemy pres¬ 
sure or to a deliberate attempt to reduce the British gar¬ 
rison still further is not apparent. All that can be said is 
that it coincidefl witli a firm consolidation of legionary 
fortresses and forts further south- The process seems to 
have begun at Caerlcon in ajs, 99 and to haw spread 
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thence to auxiliary' forts throu|;hout Wales. It is dbccm- 
iblc at Chester after a,d. 102 and at York in 108—9: 
but it is not so certain hovv £ir it extended to the forts ol 
the north, for many reconstrucuons in stone which were 
once thought to fit the consolidation of Trajan now prove 
to be linked v/iih activity ai the end of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. At CorbridgCj for cxainplej one of the 
biggest and most important forts in the north, there is no 
pre-An loninc reconstruction of the site in stone. 

The consolidation of the military area in Britain under 
Trajan is a corollary of his intense contemporary activity 
in Dacia, where British auxiliary Fcgimcnts played a 
gallant part^ and of his later campaigns in the Orient. 
But the silence which ensued is due to lack of sources and 
must not be mistaken for proved tranquillity. Certain it 
is that immediately aher Trajan^s death Ln a.d. tty 
trouble came w'hich involved heavy Roman casualties 
and which Fronto, ’imting ttvo generations later, remem¬ 
bered as especially notable. This is to be connected with 
the fact that by A,t>, 122 the Ninth Legion was replaced 
at York hy the SLxth and disappearol from the army 
lists thereafter. That the Legion was cashiered there is no 
doubt and It seems evident that this Ikte, at the hands of 
the disciplinarian Hadrian, followed an ignomlnloui 
defeat. But the unit was not annihilated. Some of its 
officers at least survived and nothing w'hatevcr Is reported 
of the circumstances or place of tlie trouble* The steps 
which Hadrian took to repair the damage suggest, hovtf- 
evetj that the scat of disturbance lay in south-western 
Scotland. 

This great consolidator of the Empire took in Britain, 
as elsewhere^ an engineer's ^icw of i|^c problem^ The 
work of Augustus, who chose natural barriers for the 
Imperial bronders, %vas to be supplemcntfsd by artificial 
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barriers where required, and of these Hadrian^s Wall in 
Britain, betwcoi Tyne and Solway* was at once the 
shortest and the mosi impressive in scale and in sitings 
Beginningp as first planned, at Pons AclLus (Newcastle 
upon Tyne) and choemng the shortest route from sea to 
sea south of the Cheviot^ it grips the northetn rim of the 
Tyne and Irthing vaUcys and terminates on the souihem 
shore of liie Solway bMrj'ond its lowest ford. The whole 
barrier w-as at first seventy-sis Roman miles long. The 
eastern forty-five miles w^cre closed by a Wail of stone, 
ten Roman f^t wide and some sixteen high to rampart 
walk, the western thirty-one by a rampart of turf, twenty 
Roman feet wide at the base and some twelve feet high. 
These barriers were fronted, wherever needed, by a 
great ditch and were patrolled horn attached fortlets, or 
inilecasdes, placed at e%xry Roman mile, with two turrets 
betw een them. These parL^s of the defences %vcoc designed 
to prevent infiltration. The second problem was the 
defence agam^ attacks. For this purpose each milecastle 
was provided with a wide sally^portj through any of 
which the fighting garrisons stationed behind the Wall 
might; issue to encircle attackers and drive them against 
the barrier, like hunters tiring a corral. Thus employed, 
Roman dbdplined tactics and superior equipment could 
be made to tell. But such a tactical disposition could be 
put into action much better if the fighting garrison was 
placed upon the l'\all itself and this the sense of an 
important change of plan, carried out while the work was 
still Under construction. Tlie Wall was supplied in stages 
with its sixteen well-known forts, covering aU main tines 
of approach,, atid was itself extended eastwmds from 
Nevveasde to W^Bsend, increasing its length to eighty 
Roman miles;. Once this change took place the entire 
work could be marked off from its wdld hinterland by a 
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continuous cleared strip or Hm&s, known as ihe Vallum^ 
bordered by mounds and made into a fonrudablc obstacle 
by a deep flai-bottomed ditcli niniung along its axis. All 
that then remained w-as to replace the turf rampart by a 
rampart of stone. This substitution had already begun 
during the fort-buddingj when the stone wail lk>m North 
Tyne to a point five miles west of the Irthing had been 
erected at a thickness reduced to eight Roman feet and 
the vast building programme ended in a final extenMon 
of the work in stone throughout Cumberland. Two sub¬ 
sidiary provisions remain to be mentioned. The west 
dank of the system was protected for over thirty miles by 
equipping the Cumberland shore with milcfortlets and 
lowers, organised like the mUecasdes and lumeta of the 
Wall but unconnected by a bamer* Secondly, the 
Cumbrian approaches^ including the Solway fords, w'ere 
screened by outpost-forts at Bewcast!^ Netherby, and 
Birrens. These provisions appear to belong to the original 
scheme. 

The great work was thus at length finished. Construc¬ 
tion began in a.d. 13? or 123: the work on the fbrts was 
completed not very long after a.o, 128- It seems certain 
that the first designers did not intend the task to have 
takcni so long; certain al.so that the additions to ihe 
scheme imply a mounting intensity of attack upon the 
barrier and a need to keep unwanted Iblk on the south 
away from the military zone. But the changes can also be 
viewed as an adaptadott of wliat was already there to 
local drcumstances which the ordinal designers; had not 
appreciated accurately* 

The unforeseen degree of pressure which the Wall had 
to withstand attests the iiritadon whichnhis application 
of the new t>pe of closed lirontier caused among the 
excluded tribesmen. On the Roman side the scheme 
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urtdoubtcdJy rstilteKi in economy of manpower. 
seems to have been lai^ely denuded of troops to supply 
the WaU-garrisoni and in the hinterland of the Wall there 
was a reor^ganisEation of garrisons. But the catemal pr& 
sure and internal economy were soon considered together 
in another fashion. Pressure could ht reduced if Lowland 
Scotland were rcoccupicd: manpov^'ct e^epeuditure 
Avould not be Increased If the Pennines could be denuded 
of troops after the fashion of Wales- Further, the reservoir 
of hghdng men now potentially, and perhaps actually, so 
vexatious to defenders of the Wall could be drained away 
and drafted for service in another province with great 
advantage to the Imperial budget of manpower. 

Some such thoughts as these seem to have influenced 
the next phase of Impciial policy in Britain, which was a 
swing from the Hadrianic recession to a forward move¬ 
ment The new advance pul into practice few novel con¬ 
ceptions. Agiicola^s forts were for the most part rc- 
occupiedj but the system was stiffened by a new frontier 
in the Hadrianic maiuier, with modifications due to 
experience. The differences are of some interest. There 
was no rearward VaUum; milecasdcs and turrets were 
eliminated j a much larger ditch was dug in front of the 
Wall, which is itself turf-built but equally steep and diffi¬ 
cult to scale at back and front. The forts arc smaller and 
tnoie closely spaced,, so that smahet ganrisoiis might act 
more quickly and in closer concert in rounding-up the 
enemy agairtst the barrier and its great ditch. Tactically 
consideted, the Antonine Wall Avas In fact less an imita¬ 
tion of die great work which it superseded than a skilRilIy 
devised improvement upon it. Strategically, howcAxr, it 
is more open criilcism. Its flanks are Vp%ak, and the 
Aveokness is emphasized by the precautions taken to avoid 
It. Ail Fife had to be encircled in order to prevent its use 
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as a spring-board for an altack on ihe east. The western 
precautions arc less certain^ but they include airange- 
ments for patrolling the south bank of the Clyde estuary, 
where this flank Is weakest; and a forUhed approach- road 
through the pass of Dao'd implies an occupation of the 
Ayrshire coast, whence the distance to free Kintyre seems 
a Stoners throw on a fine day. 

The consdous imitation of Agncola^s tactics is reflected 
in a telling phrase borrowed from hb biography to des¬ 
cribe the work. ^The barbarians were moved tJp% as it 
were into another island- T^e phrase has been connectcdi 
probably wrongly, with another oonscCiuence of the new 
extension of the province, namdy, the appearance m the 
Neckar zone of the German frontier of new irregular 
detachments of Brittones, 'l“hcsc arc b^t expbined as 
levies exacted from conquered tribes who had surrendered 
unconditionally* They were established in the German 
frontier areas. With them, to settle them went officials 
dra^vn from the provincial garrison and it was no doubt 
such c^ve^sccTs who Introduced to the German frontier 
fashions hi stonework pecognLzably derived from the 
British commaniL A hint of the denuded land, its popu^ 
lace depleted but not exterminated, is afforded by the 
disposition of the garrison of the hinterland* It lay now in 
widely spaced forts, link ed by roads studded with small 
posts, intended both to protect convoys and to check 
unauthorized movement. And it h noteworthy tliat the 
system is most evident in south-west ScoUand, where 
anti-Roman aggression had been heaviest. The wide- 
spacing of the main garrison Indicates a depicted and dis¬ 
armed populace: the frequent pests denote rigorous and 
watchful control! The airangemcnt is not so unlike the 
Highland disposttions of General Wade after the conquest 

of 1745* 
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The barrier of Hadrum^a Wail was for the tirae being 
thrown open fredy+ The Wall itself ceased to be patrolled ^ 
only it5 forts were hcldj often by less mobile garrisons; the 
doors of the milecastie gatewajrs were dismantled; the 
Vailum was furnished with frequent uninipeded cross^ 
Ings. Among the Brigantes forts were freely scrapped, as 
if with the advancement of the frontier a ncvi' age of 
peace had begun. But it was not long before the situation 
changed. 

The revolt of A.D. 155-& is marked partly by recon- 
stmcdDiis and partly by records of troop movements. An 
important fort was rebuilt at Eirrens and a new fort was 
planted on a deserted Flavian site at Brough (Derby¬ 
shire). Birrens lies fonvard &om the west end of the Tyne- 
Solway gap; Brough, succeeded by the modem Castle ton, 
is die natural centre oflhe Peak District^ exploited for its 
rich supplies of lead. The places lie too far apart to 
assume without ftirthcr proof that the land between them 
ahame with revolt. But the troop movements begin 
to fill in the picture; reinforcements for all three British 
legions were landed in the Tyne, direct from the German 
provinces, and at Corbridge a dedication by an officer of 
the Sixth Legion attests casualties for which rc\^enge was 
exacted. The contcntiadon of actmty on the Tyne is 
surely signiEcant of a determination to hold firmly the 
southern isthmus as a base for operations further north 
and of a hesiladon to operate freely until reinforcements 
had arrived^ What seems certain is the temporary loss of 
territory to north of Hadrian^s Wall. What is more doubt-^ 
fill is the state of affairs further south: but some light is 
shed upon this by the further rebuilding, under the 
governor CalpUmius Agricola. He was responsible for a 
complete rebuilding at Corbridge and Chcsterholmj and 
for important work at Ribchester and Hardknott on the 
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west coasts probably amourtdng to total reconstruction. 
A new fort also occurs at M^elandra near Glossopj neigb- 
bour to Brough. This would suggest that in the wilder 
|>arts of Brigantia, amid the forests and fells of Cumber¬ 
land and north Lancashire^ there had been sufficient un¬ 
rest to call for re-occupation and that this had pinned 
down the army orBritain upon the Tync-Solway isthmus 
until reinforcements arrived. A Roman would have said 
that they “^held a wolf by the ears^ a stalemate only to be 
relio'cd by help from outside. 

The consequence of this situation was a temporary 
evacuation of the Scottish Wall and the Lowland forts^ 
andj when re-occupation camcj a simultaneous holding of 
Hadrian^s Wall as weU. Much shuffling of garrisons was 
needed to effect this, and ia the sonc beyond the Forth'^ 
Clyde isthmus forts were reduced in siae, ^vhile traces of 
similar measures to sa^'C manpower arc clisccmible in 
lesser degree in the land behind it. These measures too 
are almost certainly to be ascribed to Calpumius Agri- 
cota, but the direct proof afforded by inscriptions is lack¬ 
ing. But at all excavated sites north of HadrianWall 
evidence for a reconstruction of about this lime has been 
found: and it is reasonable to link it with the better docu-^ 
mented scries of reconstructions, vs^hich cannot in any 
rase have been isolated. One of the new measures deserv^es 
special note. Newstcadp the great fort which was the 
pivot ofactivity in the Lowlands, received a Larger cav’slry 
garrison than cvxr before, an aia one thousand strongs 
These costly and valuable tegiments, almost rarer than 
the le^onsj w'cre habitually placed upon frontiers where 
attacks in force, which call^ for a rapid and decisive 
repulse, might be made on a fairly wide front. The change 
suggests, firstly^ that the northern territory was yielding 
enough to make its retention desirable andjf secondly, that 
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thrusts of some strcn,^ had been probing for weak spots 
in its defences. 

The next record of disturbance in the norths in the 
opening years of the Emperor CbmmoduSj mendoinsiust 
such a thrust and its authors^ the barbanatis beyond the 
Wall* They broke through and did serious damage, kiU- 
ing a legate and his men. There is no disturbance of the 
period on hladrlan's Wall and the Antoniiie Wall must 
be meant. The disaster was aJso followed by a sharp puni¬ 
tive campaigrt. Whether the damage included a de%'asta- 
tion of the whole Scottish Wall is a point upon which no 
certainty has yet been reached. Exca^'atJon has produced 
no decisive material for dating its final period of occupa¬ 
tion and current opinion is dKided between a rccon- 
ftruedon now% lollow'ed by a short final occupation^ or a 
destruction in or shortly before a.d. 196 and a short 
occupation under Sev^ems. Either ^lew is possible, though 
the second places more strain upon ihe Lackofe^'idcncc, 

Whatfnw actually happened, an event occurred at the 
close of the century which must unquestionably coincide 
with a break in the occupation of the northern frontier- 
In A,D, iqg, when Coimiiodiis had been assasrinated and 
the line of Imperial succession w^as broken, Septimius 
Severus, govemor of Moesla, nard his army to make him¬ 
self Emperor. Others were ready to do the same* Pcscen’- 
nius Niger, gov'cmor of Syria 1 and Clodius AJbiniL^ 
governor of Britain^ tvere both rival claimants and 
Sc\^eru5, playing one off against tJie other, rtcognired 
Albinus as Caciirj or hdr-apparent^ in order to gain, 
time. But AJhinus was in fact preparing for a ci^il war 
with the support of the army of Britain^ and when Sevenis 
broke off relations in /lD- 196 Albinus was ready to trans¬ 
fer much of his army to the Continent leaving the north¬ 
ern deleoces empty or weakened to breaking point behind 
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him. There no tumijig back and the army felt it: m 
two battles^ the second decisive, the army of Britain, 
uriog with deadly effect its leaden missiles, almost won 
the day. When h was beaten, the province went lo the 
victor. 

It was a wasted military heritage into w^hich Sevems 
entered- On the news of the defeat of AlbimiSj the north- 
era tribes had broken in, plundering and burning, 
AliTLost every excavated fort bet^veen York and the north 
shows traces of destruction at this lime, and the w-aJIs of 
York itself had to be rebuilt from their foundations^ But 
Chester appears to have stood unscatheds tiiough 
Wroxeter may have now been xaided and partly des¬ 
troyed. If soj it is the only British tribal capital that shows 
signs of destrucrion at the rime^ as if Scveriis had taken 
very prompt measmes to sav'c the civil area of the pro* 
vtnce. Strong military action svas out of the question. 
The northern raiders w^cre bought off and time W'as thus 
gained for the reeonstnicdon of the base of York and of 
the wasted forts, hardly less than thirty in number from 
Hadrian^s Wall southwaids+ As a whole the work took 
time. The forts of Yorkshire and Stainmore were put in 
hand within a year; but w^ork was still in progress in the 
rest of the area, and in Yorkshire too, almost a decade 
later, under the governor of a.d. 205-8. By that date, 
howtrver, Hadrian^s Wall was rebuilt, together with the 
outpost forts beyond it, now extended to cover Northnm- 
berland as well as ^^hr? western approaches to the W^aJl. 
Furtherj the governor Alfenus Scitecio was opcmling 
beyond and winning victories in A.n. 206. Hovrever, his 
report summing up the situation at this lime was reahstic 
enough. ^Thc need was cLiher more trottps to reinforce 
the frontier area, or an Imperial expedition.* In terms of 
earlier events and previous treatment of the problem the 
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m^anln^ of thifj ncport is umiiistakablc. The aggressors 
were the Macatae of Stralhutore and Stiafhcam^ who 
later became the southern part of the Pictisb nation. In 
the past they had been held in check by occupying at 
least the southern portion of their tenitory* and the need 
to control them and to trammel their movement had 
brought the Homans into the lower Tay basin^ Unless 
that were to be done agaln^ in the manner of the Anto¬ 
ni nes, or unless a great e-xpedition could be mounted 
against the northern tribes* in the manner of the Flavians, 
the settled conditions so seriously disrupted in a.d. 197 
would not return* Sev'crus chose the second altenmtive, 
partly in order to get his n^vo sons away from the capital, 
much more in order to give to both the estperience in 
organLcation that they required and lo prepare them for 
joint rule in due course. Thus, on tlic coins orCaracalla, 
who liad been joint Augustus since the defeat of AlblnuS] 
preparations for the British expedition arc so prominentJy 
heralded by a.d. aoy as to have raised the question 
w^hethcr Caracalla w'as not already in the province. It 
wasj however, in a.d. 208 that Sevems, his Empress and 
Geta arrived in Britain^ and Sevems began with Cara¬ 
calla the year of preparation for a northern campaign 
which at once intimidated the tribes concerned into su¬ 
ing for peace. VVTien the year was over the attack was 
delivered not against the Maeatac but against the 
Caledonians^ This explains why the base for the expedi¬ 
tion was fixed upon the Firth of Fortlx and supplied by 
sea^ while much preparation of roads was undertaken in 
marshy country, a description suitable to Angus and the 
Meams or to Fife but hardly to the long-established land- 
route between Forth and Tay, which wnuld require no 
more than ncfiirbisbing. The effects of the eitpedidon 
were rapid and thorough. The Caledonians were braten 
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iatci unoonciitional surrender, wth laying do^sn of arms 
and contribution of levies^ It is ’worth while to emphasize 
that the cererooiiy of surrender took place in Caledonia 
and that this was more than any other Roman corwjuerof 
ever aehic^^ed. The next winteri howe%'er, the Maeatae 
flared into re^^olt^ and had thennselves to be punished by 
a further campaign,, whUe a winter Later both groups 
broke into revolt agaid^ and WTre only saved from a war 
of extermination by the death of Severus in February^ 
A.D. an. One further campKaign followcdj. suppressed by 
historians hostile to Caracalla but attested by the comSj 
and peacc^terms were then laid down^ while Caracalla 
withdrew all Roman garrisons to'the line of Hadrian*s 
Wall and its fonsard zone. The undertaldjig which the 
Macalac and Caledonians had broken was not to unite 
in common action. This at least must have been insisted 
upon, w^hile* If the campaign was originally undertaken 
to protect the lands north of Hadrian's Wall, a coherent 
picture of the new* aTrangecnent begins to emerge. The 
northern tribes, soon to be known as Piets, divided into 
two groupSj were to abstain from raiding their Brythonic 
neighbours south of the Forth* The Biy^thonic tribcS| 
until recently enveloped wthin the Empire, were still to 
be protcctcdi by Roman arms but left without garrisons, 
much as the Frisli or the Hermundnri were treated on 
Rhine or Danube- For the better control of their terri¬ 
tory, the new outpost-forts of Hadrian^s Wall were 
equipped with large and semi-mobile garrisons, and 
became also the headquarters Ibr irregular nmts of 
^xploralores or honticr patrol-men. The occupied zone 
of the new model frontier thus extended not merely to 
the Cheviot, but its patrols ranged still fferthcr afield, to 
Lothian, Upper dydsdalcj or Galloway. This implii^ a 
mt^ure of regulated control of the Lowland trilies which 
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h echoed in the lijt of their authorised mcedng-placts 
or ioai^ recently recognized to e^d^t in the geographical 
document known ^ the Kav^enna Cosmography. It is 
indicated also in the character of the new native settle-* 
ments^ devoid of Ibrmidable defences and frequently lack¬ 
ing any defences at alL Here may be recognized the con- 
iroiling hand of Rome which guaianceed peace and 
licensed only barriers against wild beasts and chance 
marauders. Very similar ajrmogcments are discemibk in 
Wales, where the native fordheadons of the period are of 
the same type:^ civil defences rather than military works. 

The dispositions of Camcalla thus deserve more credit 
than they have often received. They giiarunteed peace hi 
northeitt Bn tain for longer than the ac tion of any other 
Roman genera] ever enforced it j and they seem to haw 
achieved this despite the serious worsening of political 
and economic conditions that afflicted the Empire during 
the frequent coUapses of centra! authority in the middle 
and later years of the third century a.i>. As the century 
drew to a dose the troubles besetting Britain Mferc of a 
new kind j namely^ sea-ratds by Pictish and Saxon pirates- 

A makeshift measure against Saxon raiders tan be 
recognized at Richborough^ where, in the last quarter of 
the third century the lofty triumphal monument 
commemorating the conquest of the island was girt by 
ditches and converted into a look-out post. The system 
seems to have been related to warning the fleet of ap* 
proaching hostile craft, with a view to their intcrccptiom 
Inteiccption was certainly the basic tactical Idea, whether 
the pirates were caught on the w^y in or the way out, for 
these are the operations described in the career of 
Oaraosius, ihc dllimral of the cl^isiis SrU^mnif:^ 11 was an 
accusation that he waited too often for the returii jonmey 
of the pirates^ and shared their booty with them, that led 
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to his act ofiiisiirpadon. Rather than risk a trial, Caraiislus 
Seized Britain and the Low Countries and had himself 
proclaimed Augustus. His bland Empire^ recognised for 
a while bjr central authority, lasted for six years, when he 
was assassinated by his chief finance ofRcecp AJlcctuSi who 
was not overcome for another three* During the nine 
years [a.i>. aSy-gS) Garausius and Allcctus began the 
system of coastal defences known as the Saxon Shore- 
These w'orks, built partly in the old style, based upon 
earthworks, and partly to the new pattern, based upon 
elaborate town defences, ran from the Norfolk coast to 
the Isle of Wight* Their function was to house mixed 
garrisons of soldiers and sailors, for intercepting raiders 
both by land and sea, and they could be used in combiim- 
tion as bases for sea-^patrols* Nor were such foundations 
cxjuflned to the south-east coast of the island* On the 
west coast they are> indeed, much less well known: but 
examples occur at Cardiff and at Lancaster and these 
cannot ha\'e stood aJonc. It b probable* however, that 
the w’estcni examples, and some of tlie Saxon Shore forts 
too, belong to the restoration of CJonstandua i, who re¬ 
united the island to the Empire in a*d. His victory, 
like that of Sevems, cost him the northern frontier^ which 
AUectus had stripped of troops and which was m%raded 
and wasted when he wai defeated. This time the damage 
was worse, for it Included Chester as wcB as York, as if 
the Scotti of Xorthern Ireland w^ere now among the sca- 
raiders by whom tlie Island was threatened* But with 
Eoman constancy' and pcrtinadiy the damage was 
repaired and in good fashion. York^^ indeed^ rose statelier 
than ever before, v^th a fortress whose river-fifont W'as a 
grandiose vejnsion of the newest style in military architect 
turct while the land approaches lo the Vale of York w'erc 
dominated by new forts of great size holding mounted 
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garrisons big enough to hunt down and overwhelm even 
the largest raiding bands. The new prosperity of the arca^ 
of which more wall be said in a later chapter (p. 109), is 
an Lndicadon of the success of these vigorous measures. 

The sea-patrols of the period deserve special mention^ 
since they gained a place in classical literature, Vegetius, 
who dedicated his w'ork to Valentiotan I (a.d. 364^75)* 
describes the contemporary scout-ships. They were fast, 
light craft* their hulls and rigging painted sea-green and 
their crew of twenty rowers clad in sca-grccji clothing. 
They were named PkUiSf presumably because they re¬ 
sembled Piedsh cunaghs (^ir/uraa), and their task w^as not 
to engage enemy ships but to report their movements to 
the Roman fleet. 

The most eloquent testimony to the general success of 
these measures was the reaction which In due time they 
prompted. After some sixty years of frustration the bar- 
barians, among whom concerted action was so rare as to 
be ou^ide Roman reckooingf resorted to a great Joint 
attack. In a-d. 367 the Saxons, PictS;^ and Scots made a 
s^^hronized assault upon the province, killiug the Count 
of the Saxon Shore, who was head of coastal dcfeiice, and 
immobilizing the Duke of the Bri tains, wrho was com- 
niander-m-chicf of inl a nd forces. The Wall and the forts 
of the north again fcll;^ and it is recorded that the cause 
of this item in the chapter of disaster >was the treachery of 
tlie frontier scouts, who were bought over by promises of 
a share in the loot. There Avere also many cases of 
desertion. 

^Vheu the storm was over and Count TheodDsius, 
bringing numerous new troops with himj had rtsiorctl 
order, it w^as ^different frontier w^orld that arose in the 
north. Until now the Wall had been garrisoned by 
troops organized in regular regiments, hovi'cver icrri- 
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torialized such units may have become tlirough local 
recruiting or through hereditary obligations to army 
service. The ^Vall forts had attracted substantial extra¬ 
mural civil scttlemcntSj especially where, as at House- 
steads (Borcovicium), there was an established market 
for trade beyond the frontier. Now that those settlerricnts 
had perished amid fire and slaughter they were not 
renewed. The new garrisona^ with their w^omcn and 
children, lived exclusively within the forts, crudely recon¬ 
structed by provincial labour. The forts thus became 
little fortlBcd townships^ more like a medieval Conway, 
Beaumaris, or Flint than a Koman casieiium, and in 
medieval ^hion the garrisons received the surrounding 
land to ciiJti\'ate in return for their services. How such 
organization^ or lack of it, played liavoc with the intemal 
disposition of buildi ngs stJli arranged on traditional lines 
is rev^caled at not a few' fortSj where granaries became 
dwellings and headquarters buildlfigs became half store¬ 
houses and half living-quarters. A centurion of the old 
order would have blenched at the sight. 

Such garrisons as these, farmer-soidicrs no longer at 
the old pitch of readiness^ could not be given the task of 
patrolling the outlands^ where the old patrol-system had 
in any case broken down. To meet the new situation, the" 
tribes of the outlands^ who had grown in political experi¬ 
ence under Koman tutelage, were given increased inde¬ 
pendence, and converted from protectorates into foedrr~ 
all or treaty states. The two groups w^ere the Damnonit 
of Strathclyde and the Votadim of Lothian and North¬ 
umberland, the later Bemicia, whose native dynasties 
have authentic pedigrees going back to this period and 
also nam^ and titles which suggest Rom^n influence and 
Roman suzerainty^ This may be regarded as the gotjd 
fruit yielded by the policy of Caracalla, which first con- 
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verteil thfi south of Scotland into protectory to that w ere 
in reality buffer state:;. 

Elsewhere than m the Furthest north new measures 
continued to be taken^ The best known example is on the 
Yorkshire coasts which was equipped i^ith up-to-date 
fortlets containing great toivers to espy and to signal the 
approach of sca-midcrs. These were almost certainly 
intended to set naval operations in train for interception, 
for they He in part on the fringe of desolate cciuntr)% 
devoid of routes to the interior and conspicuously had in 
lateral roadways and are comprehensible only as trans¬ 
mitting intelligence coastvmei Some forts, again, were 
reoccupied, as, for example, Caernanon in North ^Vales, 
adjacent to copper deposits of considenible value. Thoe 
is every indication that a hrm hold was kept upon the 
ncr>'e^entre: of the north at York and upon the large 
inland forts connected therewith, such as Malton and 
Piercebridge* These and the naval ports were the bases 
from which the long arm of Rome could s till strike^ After 
A.o. 367 a naval repair-depot still operating in the 
Bristol Channel^ and it must be significant that the verv 
last offemavc measures in Britain, ascribed by a Roman 
writer to Stilicho, were naval raids following the usurpa¬ 
tion of Magnus Maximus of a-d. 3S3-6, Whether these 
actuaUy took place or not, the fruits of comparable action 
on the part of the Roman government may be clearly 
reoogniifcd in the regiments of Scotti and Ateeotti form- 
mg part of the Continental army of the Emperor Honor- 
lus. These represent levies from ovciscas outside the 
British province, either exacted after offensive action or 
bought by Roman gold, but in any case relieving pressure 
upon the coasts ^fEritaiji. The Scotti came from Xorthem 
Ireland and the Ateeotti probably from die western 
Littoral of Scodaod. 
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If the final stages of defence and the new devolution of 
responsibility for it in the north can dius be traced with 
some approach to the truths the position in other parts of 
the island is sure. But it is important for an under¬ 
standing of the latest phase of Romano-Bridsh militaiy 
activity on the East Coast that East Anglia and the East 
Riding adjacent to York are filled both with late-Roman 
pottery in Saxon taste and with some of the earliest 
Saxon cemeteries in Britain^ comparable with those of 
the late fourth and early fifth century^ a.d. on the Conti¬ 
nent* It suggests very strongly that Honorius, if not his 
predecessors^ had adopted for Britan tlic policy ofsettlmg 
folk of the outlands^ in this case Saxonsj in the border 
territories of the Empire which they had once come to 
rob, giving them lands in exchange for military service* 
The precise bearing of this upon Saxon sctdemoit in 
Britain cannot as yet be documented or traced^ But it at 
least places the tradition of Henglst and Horsa in a con¬ 
tinuity, making the event less isobted and more compre¬ 
hensible. Vortigem*^s action can be seen as formmg part 
of the pattern of de%'olution rather than as a new and 
untried remedy by a desperate and inexperienced native 
prince. 
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TOWNS AND URBAN CENTRES 

The military history of Roman Brimin derives not a 
little of its interest from the variety and ingenuity of its 
pattern, which stamps it as a lively and vigorous reaction 
to Ictiperial problenis^ now external and now internal. 
But the basic assuiopdDn behind ail such acdon is that 
there was a pro\diicE worth protection^ a land whidi paid 
dividends in either taxation, or troops, or raw materials; 
these yields were sufRdent^ singly or in coinblnatiDn, to 
justify an occupation on grounds of expense quite apart 
from the over-riding strategical considerations which 
originally and coutinuaLly made the occupation desirable. 
An occupation, furthermore^ in conferring peace and 
ordcTj brought about the conditions in w^hiefa population 
and productivity might be substantially increased. The 
tribute yield of die Three Gauls doubled in fifty 
ycars^ and while the expansion cannot have continued at 
so prodigious a rate, it remains a valuable indJeation of 
Avhat might happen in the first tide of peace and pros¬ 
perity' among people who did not welcome the new order 
with unammity- 

Thc instrument of civilization used by Rome in achiev¬ 
ing such results was the town and the many-sided attain¬ 
ments of amenity and social grace which successful civic 
organization involves. No false modesty or feeling for 
others inhibited the Roman belief in their dwti hybrid 
civilization, though they enjoyed analysing its shams and 
pretences with the scorn of a quick-witted and confident 
race+ The normal method of introducing the instmnient 
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in Celtic laJidSj where the most nnportsjit pollticjil unit 
was the coimcU ofJcalDus tribal ndiablcs^ was through the 
adstdcratic families. These were ettcotjraged to adopt 
Roman H'aya and to give their sons a Roman education, 
absorbing these things as the inward stamp of a new 
civilization whose outward habits and equipment pos¬ 
sessed the magnetism of novedty and the prestige of suc¬ 
cess. Once this movement got under wny the rest would 
follow. Tribal revenues^ private generosity, and Ikmiiy 
pride or emulation could he devoted to creating an urban 
centre for tribal government, tribal Fesdvabj and tribal 
markets, which had meanwhile been iefi undisturbed by 
the Roman provindal admimstratioii as far as was com¬ 
patible wth its needs. At this stage the Roman govern¬ 
ment lent a hand. The development was not permitted 
until the financial soundness of die proposal had been 
examined and approved. Then a surveyor or architect 
might be lent and a new town or local government centre 
H'ould begin to rise, with its lands duly apporrioned and 
its streets laid olTin Roman manner. 

But to suppose that this happened in the first years of 
devdopment of the province is to go too last. The earliest 
phase of Romano-British tribal capitals is much more 
modest and begins mth traders gathered at the tribal 
centre, in simple timber shacks and wtarkshops. Such 
agglomerations have been noted under Claudius at 
Vcrulamium (St Albans), Isca Dumnoniomm (Exeter), 
and Ratae CoritanDrum (Leicester), the first in the form 
of ribbon development along a Roman road. This is a 
natural growth, matched at early Gallic capitals such as 
Bibracte (Mont Beuvray). Mcanvrhile, those who might 
further such matters had to Icam what Roman town 
was like. In a new overseas province this was difficult, and 
it was not until seven years after the invasion that the 
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governor Ostoriiia Scapula sqt about founding and biiiJd* 
tng such a place on the site of the capital of Cunobdinus 
at CamuJodunuin {Colchester). The primary object of 
the foundadon was to provide a chartered town or cabrnm 
for veteran legionaries, who would receive a house-plot 
in the town and an amount of cultivable land outride it 
appropriate to their rank. But In such founda lions Local 
inhabitants might also share» within de&ned limits, and 
it is dear that the Trinovantes had a place at Camnlo- 
dunum^ Towns of the kind, with thdr sewered streets in 
ordered rectangular plarij imposing public buildings^ 
comTortabLe private houses^ and a good to™-wa]l were 
not erected quickly. Twenty or tw^ent>^-five years might 
well elapse from start to finish, and the order of building 
the sev^etal elements varied. At Camulodunum afler 
eleven year? a senate-house^ tiieatre, and private dwell¬ 
ings eriated^ but work on the town defences had not yet 
begun. Above all^ much time had been spent upon erect¬ 
ing the Temple of Claudius which was to be the centre of 
Ernperor-worship for the whole province, Koman his¬ 
torians remarked, looking back upon these events, how 
amenides had come first: and this is comprehenriblej 
when the political and cultural education of the native 
aristocracy was the first and fundamental condition of 
civilizing the prorince as a whole. 

How the cult of the Emperor could take its place in the 
scheme needs explanation. In Rome and among Roman 
citizer^ the world over* the living Emperor was the first 
citizen, deriving his power and authority from the 
Senate; only after death was an Emperor of good repute 
deified. But among the lower orders of citizens^ the over¬ 
whelming powfT and prestige of the Emperor led to his 
receiving divine honours wtiilc alive* and in higher circles 
also the same reaction was frequent enoughs To this view, 
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in much more extravagant form* the eastern half of the 
Empire^ long used to the idea of divine kingships needed 
no conversion. In the west^ where the Emperor had sole 
cliarge of almost every province beyond the Alps^ the 
idea Vi'as employed pohdcaJly. The tribes of free Gaul 
had been wont to meet in a sacred annual convention to 
discuss common interests and to perform common rites. 
When Druidisra ^v^ forbidden by RomCj on the ground 
ofits abhorrent human sacrifices^ the annual tribal meet¬ 
ing reconstituted at the new provincial capital under 
the auspices of Rome and Augustus. The tribes elected 
from among themsdves a priest and priestess to hold 
office for a year* maintaining the calendared ritual and 
presiding over the great annual fcdval of games and con¬ 
tests in literature and music. Bui the new proceedings 
were conducted in Latin^ for the honour and welfare of 
the Roman state, and the festival thus became a focus of 
loyalty and Romani^ation. The Claudian plan was to 
establish a similar institution for Britain, centred at 
Camulodunum. For se\^cral reasons the venture was not 
a success. It was not founded upon tradition, for the 
British tribes had hdd no common meeting; it v^-as prob^ 
ably too sharp a transition; it was cettainJy too costly a 
burden, because it fell too often upon too few tribes. 
Finally, it chose for its object of devodon not Rome and 
the Emperor^ a conception sufficiently august to survive 
political mischances, but Claudius himself, whose court 
and administradon w^ere notorious no less for their cor- 
rupdon than for his foiluxc to perceive it. This explains 
w'hy, in certain quarters, the venture bred discontent and 
disillusionment rather than compreheraion and enthusi* 
asm. The result of a.d. Si, in which 5 ie new r^i^nta 
perished in flames and its inhabitants in massacre or tor¬ 
ture, was in part fed ujMn local retTjIsion towm-ds a cult 
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which had tn^dc: a bad pEychologicai start and was prov¬ 
ing too heavy an economic burden. 

British communities had thus to fmd thdr own way 
Cowards a dvilizatioii which attracted them at first by its 
convenieQce rather than by its subjective qualities. How 
the start was made In many haj already been indicated. 
But there is one town w^hich intrQdiiqes another political 
gimdationj namely;i the capital of a kingdom which was 
left to itself as an independent unit within the province 
and even granted sovereignty oyer other tribes. This was 
the realm of Gogidunmus^ known as Kegnum^ and iis 
folk as the Regnenses. The territory lay in a significant 
position^ on the left flank of the first Rorrmn advance upon 
the Thamesj and on the right flank of their second ad¬ 
vance* against the Bcigae of ^Viitshire and the Durotrigea 
of Dorset. Furthers the study of pre-Qaudian native 
coins in Britaifi seems to show dearly enough that the 
area was threatened by both the groups whom the 
Romans weinc allackingand that it had formerly beionged 
to the pro-Rotnan Vcrica, Whether Cogidumnus, its 
ruler under Claudius* was a dcsceiidant of Verica is quite 
unknown and it is perhaps suggestiw tluit he makes no 
claim to be so+ But it is certain that he became a Roman 
client-king on the initial organiaation of the province and 
it may wcD be that hb territory was the springboard for 
Legate Vcspasian^s attack upon the west. His capital^ 
NcAdomagus [Chichester)^ has yielded two remarkable 
inscriptions, one lost* the other preserved, which Ulus- 
irate the duties of a dient-king. The lost piece was a 
dedication in honour of the Emperor Nero* dated to 
either a+d* 58 or 60. The text Is an elaborate statement of 
hb Imperial ^ceatry and expressed with puncUlioua 
accuracy the reverence which a subject king was expected 
to have for his lord the Emperor. ITie second stone, which 
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id not datcdj is a dcdicadqn of temple to Neptune and 
Minerva by a gild of iron-workers on the authority of 
Cogidunmuj^ who is desfuibed as TTi^itr Cl^dius Cogi- 
duTTuiiiSj rex €t ItgidiiS Augusd m Bniimma. This unique title 
implies that Gogidumnus had been endowed not only 
with Roman citizenship but with Icgatine authoiity 
within the proviooe equivalent to that of a Icgionar)' 
lcgate;^ who had the In^gnia of a praetor^ the second 
grade of senalotid magistrates. At the other side of the 
Roman worid King Herod Agrippa had received com¬ 
parable imigniaj hut not the Icgatine authority; and it is 
this conferment of Roman rank which attests in remark^ 
able fashion the conEdcncc felt in Cogidumnus by the 
Imperial Government, which bad placed more than one 
other tribe under his rule. The rest of the inscription 
indicates his efforts to fostCTj as became a client-king;, the 
Romamzation of Ms lealnL. This is demonstrated by the 
dedication to Roman deities^ first the god of the sea, over 
which the \Vcalden iron was brought to Chichester, and 
then the goddess of the craft ^vhich fiishioncd it, by the 
iron-workers* ^Id organized in Roman style: and, above 
all, by the wording of the text In solemn Roman legal 
diction. Stmetut^ remains of the period an? not yet 
known at this native princess capitaJ* But the inscriptions 
are for Britain a rare and valuable documentaiion of the 
activities of its prindpal phiia-Roman prince. They indi¬ 
cate how much might be done upon the midative of a 
single^poten tate- 

By the last quarter of the century ambidoiis were grow¬ 
ing larger and the credit for their de^idopment is given 
by Tacitus to Agricola, though it seems dear that this 
intelligent governor was not in fact the to take adAi^- 
tage of the current tendency. It is to this period that the 
street systems of Isca Dumnomorum (Exeter), CaUeva 
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AtFcbatiim (SUchester)| and Ck^mduiii Dobunnomm 
(Cirencester) belong. Camuloduitum {G&lchesler) and 
Vemlamiujii (St Albans) were rising anew out of the 
ashes of the Boudiccan revolt. The inhabitants of the old 
hiil-fort capital of the Durolngcs moved down into the 
plain and on to the Roman trunk road at Dumonovaria 
(Dorchester), thereafter one of the two capitals of the 
tribe. Two new c&loni^ for veterans were also founded, 
at Lindum (Lincoln) and at Glevum (Gloucester), while 
at Aquae Sulis (Bath) the curative hot spnngE appear to 
have received their first stone buildings, precursors of an 
establishment bigger than any of its kind i n the Roman 
West. Plainly the fust reactions were over; enthusiasms 
Vi-ere perhaps moderated, antipathies certainly calmed, 
and with the economic development of the province new 
markets and new needs were brmging fresh opportunities 
to capital and a return to investident. The native aristoc¬ 
racy was in the best position to profit by the settled peace 
and could now afford to consider the development of 
public amenities. 

On the official governmental side it is Instxucdve to 
compare the new cohnim of Lindum (Lincoln) and 
Glevum (Gloucester) with the new Gamulodunum. The 
latter covered within its walls 108 acres and there is good 
evidence that the chess-board street-plan within them was 
laid out in Nero^s later years. The temple of Qaudius, of 
which the great vaulted platform was fireproof and 
indcstnietiblc, o€:cupicd its old position. The town round 
about it was as big as Roman Cologne, the cokma 
which wns intended not only lor Roman 
veterans but for native inhabitants as w^dL Lindum and 
Glevum, on thclather hand, each covered just over forty 
acres, and. are so alike that the same public works con'^ 
tractoFs: might have built thenu Lincoln was for veterans 
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of the Ninth Legion, Gloucester for those of the Second 
Augusta. It is possible that CaiDulodnnutn, the c^lmia 
VtctrimisiSj was for veterans froin the two legions caUed 
Victrix, the Fourteenth and Twentieth* and this might 
account for its double size. But there is still room for other 
dasscs of inhabitant, and nothing is know'n of the size 
of the veteran drafts. Lincoln and Gloucesterp on the 
other hand, compare closely with such foundations as the 
African Thamugadi (Tiingad)* a small and purely 
Roman unit whose lands were carved out of native terri¬ 
tory and whose town-plan and buildings were osienta- 
dousiy and deUberately Roman in all thdr features. 
Their it should be noted* arc in the lands of 

allied tribes, the Coritani of Uncolnshire and Leicester 
and the Dobunnl of the Cotswolda. But they are terrain 
of a character which wwld he useless until Roman enter¬ 
prise drained and developed it. Thdr loss might thus 
ultimately be envied but could not be immediately 
regarded as a hardship t and thissu^csts that the Romans 
had duly noted the feelings aroused by haish expropria¬ 
tions at Camulodunum. 

Different from any of the towns hitherto considered was 
Londinium (London) . Nature here contamed the tidal 
Thames within hard gravel banks and made possible the 
eonstructioo of a bridge, where land traEie and sea 
traffic for the whole island met. The roads radiated from 
the bridge head* the sea lanes converged upon it from 
the RhinCj the Gallic coastal ports, and the North Sea or 
by the Chaiuicl route from Bordeaux, Spain, and the 
Mediterranean. No question of status could prevent 
Londinium from becomiag the natural centre for 
British trade and administration once the^oman engi* 
ncer had picked it. If the first intendon was to govern the 
province from Camulodunum* it is dear that within a 
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gencratioii the financial administratiDa was usin^ Lon- 
dioluin as its headquarters while in the fourth century 
A.D- it was not CHily the seat of the provincial treasury but 
the residence of the dvU governor who presided over the 
four divisions into w'hich the province w'as then broken. 
In A.D. ] no* if not before, the town was g;arfisoned like a 
provincia] capital^ and it seems certain that, whatever 
Camuiodiinum had been, the supremacy had by then 
passed to I^ndimum. It is thus no aeddeut that London 
should furnish mercantile dcxnimciiti on wooden tablets, 
a large city-hall for Judicial and commercial business, 
fine imported ardstic works in bronze and marble, and 
evidence of general Romanizadou upon a scale matched 
in no other town in Roman Britain. It grew steadily, and 
when its waUs wore built, in the second century A.n., they 
enclosed an area of 3S5 acres, larger than most Roman 
dtlcs north of the Alps. As a trading centre the place was 
already well known whEm it was reduced to ashes during 
the rcbeUiou of a.o. During the following gcncradDfi 
it growing rapidly, like a bwm town, and was 
ravaged by a great Sit, dated to the tw'catics of the 
second century A.D., only to emeige phoeubt-Uke from its 
ashes. Many of its buildings were no doubt half-timbered 
and the firc-Rghting appliances of the Roman world were 
helpless against major conflagradons. 

The Hadrlanic fire of London coindded with a new 
outburst of building actidly in the Romano-British 
towns. No doubt this represen is the reaction of a genera- 
don yet more consdous of ddhzadon and its meaning 
than the second generadon after the conquest, Many 
towns in Gaul had taken even longer in the process of 
scIf-Romaniz&tion. But there can be no doubt also that 
the visit of Hadrian to the province, where he Is recorded 
to have ^set much in orderi* had in the dvU area an effect 
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no less powerful tlum on the northern ftondcr. The two 
icencs, mUitary and civil, fomu one act^ The most striking 
tesdmony comes from Virocomum (Wroxeter) on the 
Sevenij capital of the Cbmovii*. where the great in^crip^ 
don, dedicating the city-hall and market-square of the 
town to Hadrian in A-O. 139^-30, stiU vnns the admiradon 
evoked by all Roman monumental letterings With this 
great building 15 contemporary the planned street- 
system, dividing at least 180 acres into spacious rectangu* 
lar building-blocks^ many of which were occupied by the 
large residences of tribal magnates. The spectacle is aomo 
what like the EngUsh county icnvn of the eighteenth 
oenttiryp wherein important local landowners had thdr 
town-houses, used periodically when thdr duties as 
coundlloTS or justices required a stay in town or when the 
Eamily came in for a season of entertainments Such a 
centre was not the crowded and pulsating town of the 
Mediterranean world, of which countr^’^-life was as it 
were a centrifugal manifestation. It was rather the pro* 
duct of a centripeiai mo^’ement, rcprcacnling the crea¬ 
tion by the countryside of a centra for its sociai needsn 
And, althoogh these were very different things, the out¬ 
ward material effects had something in: common^ which 
Italian and British landownen might have shared with 
mutual comprehension. 

Another town In which sodal requirements were 
developing was Ratae Coritanqrum (Leicester), capital 
of the tribe out of whose terri tory the c&hnia at Undum 
(Lincoln) had been carved, Hadrian’s work can be 
traced on the Fosse Way, approaching the town from 
Lincoln, which was now remodelled and fitted with milo 
Stones, no doubt at the expenra of the (^ritani both ill 
money and compulsory labour. But in the town itself a 
fine suite of public baths was also being built, with a pub- 
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lie hall attadiEd. By one of those mischances vhich are 
so A-ividly dcseribed by Pliny In Uie province of Eithynia, 
the line for the aqueduct feeding the establishment was 
miscalculated» and water seems thereafter to have been 
supplied from the adjacent river to a hand-'fillcd dstem: 
t^ork for muntcipal labour^ but hardly consonant with 
the besL standards of the day. It will suggest also that the 
baths v^erc by no means in tonlinual usOj and nnay serve 
to qualify a rosy viev^ of universally extended social 
amenities frequently enjoyed. 

The dearest picture, however^ of what the impulse of 
the Hadrianic age meant is supplied at V’^crularnium (St 
Albans)^ where the town was entirely rebuilt, partly on 
and partly off the old site. Tlie old 100-acre tovmi of 
rhomboidal plan, was replaced by a new and roughly 
oval town twice as laigCj with a ibrum more monumental 
in p^n and aspect than meet in Britain, a small theatre, 
convertible for ahow^ as well as acimg, and a market-halL 
Other public biiLldings no doubt await discovery^ but the 
balanced excavadon sampled in addidou a residential 
quarterj in which there was a Cur spiinkliflg of wealthy 
cidzens* homes. These were comfortable dwellings, in 
many cases half-timbered and mostly a single story in 
height, sprawling alongside or round a roomy garden- 
court. They are emphatically the country dwelling 
brought to town, and there is no sense of crowding or of 
the tight-lined planning that goes with urban develop¬ 
ment. Those who planned the town w^cne determined that 
the gentry should have room. The shop-keepers, whose 
long narrow buddings jostled one another on the main 
streets, belonged to a difFerent class, whose policy was 
minimum capAal expenditure combined with maximum 
profit upon an outlay inwlviiig much higher risk T han a 
modem m a n ufacturer or retailer would care to face. 
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A great defensive vr^sH and huge diy ditch surteunded 
the whole town^ w-ith widely spaced projecting tow'ejs^ 
four main gates^ and several poalcms. The gates arc of 
the monumentaJ type^ widi double carriagc-wa>^ and 
footways bctw'ccn semicircular towers, and they empha¬ 
size that such defences, while securing the town by night 
and shieldinjT it against brigands or revolts, also reflected 
the pride of a tribal centre in its status. ^-Miat that status 
was, as expressed in Roman constitutional tcims, is un¬ 
certain. If a munidpium^ or chartered town, then it 
formed a special enclave within the tribal area, unless 
that area was formally attributed lo it. Tliere is no evi¬ 
dence for the first arrangement. Tfie second is possible at 
Ratae (Leicester) but unproven elsewhere, and it may 
well be that tlie towns remained uneliartered (qwTiships, 
or oppiikj whose stains was defined in the treaty govern¬ 
ing the tribal relations with the provincial government, 
Venilamium is once described by the historian Tacitus 
as a rnanldpium, but it is not certain that he is using the 
word in Its strict legal sense: It was often used loosely, 
as a 5)Tionym for ^town'. 

The relationship of the tribal aristocracy to trade and 
to incoming settlers from elsewhere in the Roman 
Empire is obscure and difficult to dcicraunC- In other 
regions of the Roman w'orld laud-owning and trading 
often went together, in the sense that a landowner would 
invest spare capital in a business run by hh slaves. But 
intelligent business-trained slaves in the hands of Roman 
citizens, as the wcaltJiy members of the trlE^al council soon 
became by serving In magistracies, soon graduated into 
freed-men, whose enterprise and ambitions all lay m the 
direction of trade. How many of these ^id a Romano- 
British tribal capital contain ? No answer is at present 
possible. Just as no cstimaie can be made of the number 
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oFRoitiiiw cdbzcDs in the form of retimed soldiers or traders 
who settle there for business. Such folk undoubtedly 
existed. There was a ^gild of Ronmn dtiKens settled at 
Callc\Ti'' (Sildiester), tribal capital of the Atrebatca, 
which was the hub of the Roman road system to the west 
and south-west &om London; and some of them were 
somehow connected ivith a Rhineland legion^ XXI 
Rapax. How did these Link with the TammotiUj. one of 
the old lamilics of the tribe, worshippers of Hemetdes 
Segomo? ^Vhal, again^ w-as the relationship between the 
tribal aristocracy of Venta Silunim (Caerwent) and 
Nonim RomanuSp who Avas important enough to be 
excused his gild obligations and signalized his gratliude 
by a dedication to a native Mars Ooeius^ whom he 
etjuated with Leniis, the war-god of the MoacUe district ? 
Such questions cannot be answered^ but the fact that 
they be put demonscratca the variety of the social 
scene and the many problems Avtuch a dearth of docu^ 
mentation leaves unanswered^ 

There however, another social problem upon wtuch 
the scale and disposldon of the tribal capitals gives some 
answer. Certain tribaJ capitals in Britain are exception¬ 
ally smaH, Two of these^ Venta Stlurmn (Caerwent) and 
Venta leenomm (Caister by Morwich), belong to tribes 
whose rcsktanoe to Rome had been fierce and in the 
former case protracted^ The Iccni had b^tm iclatioiis 
with Rome as an ahied client-kingdom^ whose royal 
family and restive nobihty instigated a wild revolt when 
the kingdom was annexed. The wasting which followed 
retarded economic deA'elopment and crippled the tribal 
rtsources, so that Venta began to develop as a town only 
in the second crotury a.d. At Venta SUurum the tribe 
perhaps lost less by stiibtx»m ncsktance than the Iceni 
lost by rebclhon. At all events town-life began sooner 
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and, although the to^Ti never grew bey^ond its ibrty-fivc 
acres and always remained impretcnriousj the ptace 
reflects on smaller scale what was happening the where. 
By the early third century A.D. it was erecting an hono¬ 
rary statue to a benciactor in r^ular Homan fashion. 
One tribe had no central capital. The Durotrigis of 
Dorset^ whose initial resbtance to Rome had to be broken 
by tfie storming of numerous hill-forts - the Life of Ves- 
pa^an mentions twenty in Wessex - were divided be¬ 
tween two cjentres^ at Dmtiono^iraria (Dorchester) and 
T.indinac (llchcster)* This may have been due to the 
separation of the two areas by the Biackmone Forest 
(AJauna sdva), just as in Gaul the Vocondi of the Vau- 
clusc were governed from different centres in their two 
main v'aUcyx But the cleavage of a tribal area is for 
Britain so exceptional Tha r it is more easily regarded as an 
early arrangement intended to break the unity of tlie 
tribe and perhaps to facilitate its inclusion within the 
client kingdom of Gogidumnus. 

Unifonmty, however^ was no Roman constitutional 
fetish^ Indeed* nothing is mom chaTacterisdc of Homan 
imperial development than a readme:^ to work within 
existing airangemeuts provided tlicse could be assimilated 
to Roman form. The history of the northern tribes of 
Britain is an object-lesson in the handling of this principle. 
Those permanently included within the province were 
two, the far-flung Brigantesj whose lands extended from 
sea to sea' and the FarisI, poss^sors of eastern Yorkshire, 
thickly pcpula ted from of old. The Farisi had welcomed 
Homan merchants for a generation before they became 
part of the province in aJ>- 71; and it was through their 
territory that the army of Ccrcalis carriid out its main 
advance upon the Idgantes. That this move was peace- 
fully received, if not welcomed* is shown by the sub«c- 
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garrisoos, of whJdi only one occuf^j, stationed at Dcr- 
ventio (Maiton)^ the nonh-wcatern gate over against the 
Brigantes. Derv^entio always remained a garrisoned 
eenlre, and was much used later for the coUeedan of 
grain for the artnyj but it may also have represented n 
standing msnrance agair^t an outburst of animosity 
between tribes. An immune area, however, w-hcie native 
custom reigned undisturbed, might well become a bacb- 
wTiEcr: and among the Parisi the condnuity of tribal 
Insdtutions is reflected in their admioisiTadve arrange^ 
men is. TIic capitalj Pctuarla, Is sdU described in the 
middle of the second century as a uicatj or viliagi^ 
community^ and the siguiEcance of this appears in its 
namej which in Old British means Tourth** There were, 
then, at least four such centres within the tribe^ a develop¬ 
ment closely comparable with that dcsctibcd by Strabo 
as obtaining among the allied Gallic tribe of the AUo* 
broges. They livcd;^ he states, ‘in village communities'* 
He adds, however, that of late the village wliich w'aa 
their governing centre had been embellished so as to 
become a city. The comparison is illuminatiiig, the more 
so since the Paris! did not so eagerly take the second step 
to%.vards Romanizatiom The inscription which mentions 
the vicus of Petuaria records the erection of a theatre- 
stage by an ardiliSf or junior principal magistrate, and 
this implies some degree of the new civility^ But the place 
ne^^er grew into a town. Anotlier aspect of the same pic¬ 
ture is afforded by the countryside. The houses of farming 
estates on the Yorkshire wolds early became Roman in 
build but their owners placidly eschewed all Roman 
amenities untile the third century a.o., prefcxiing the 
ways of their forelathers consolidated, as it were, but hide 
moderated. Mere, then, is an area where Romanizatlon 
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came late aod precisely because the inhabltajitSi us'mg 
their freedom of choke, held aloof from the brave new 
world. 

The wider area of the Bngantes offers potendally and 
exhibits in reality wider variation. The rich plain oFYork^ 
which the legionary fortress of Eboracuin dominated in 
the same way as Isca Silunim (Caerleon) watched the 
Glamorgan sea-plain, was the fattest region of the tribe. 
Here lay its eighty-acre capital^ Isuiiiim Biigantum 
(AJdborougb), at the crossing of the Ure. Here too an 
increasing number of Jknning estates has been recog- 
nked, the homes of the tribal aristcwMcy* But there arc 
many thickly populated areas where this villa-Hfe has not 
yet appeared, and where town-hfe is cither modest or 
non-cxistenU Neither Gmven nor Cleveland, both heavily 
exploited agricultural districts, have yet aJTbrdcd such 
cnanifestatiotis. Calderdale, praducti^-e of inscHptiona 
suggesting veteran land-settJemcnta, seems without an 
urban centre* The Cumbrian sea-plain, boasting at 
LuguvaJJium (Carlisle) a town of some size and preten* 
Kons, has yielded no viBa, though densdy studded with 
native ^jrms. The Durham magnesian limestone plateau 
so lar exhibits one villa only, but no town. These widely 
Separated districts do not, however, comprise the whole 
territory. The Pennines and their passes, aJj Lancashire 
and Wstmoriand, most of Cumberland, and (if it 
bdonged to the Brigantes at all), most of Derbyshire, 
present a picture of lands under military occupation, 
policed and patrolled by permanently stationed garrisons. 
Here the native communities of fell and forest, tied to 
their flocks and herds, wwe kept from intemccioe strife 
and it seems that their little farms both and spread. 
But neither the habit of life nor the economic Ic^'el ofsuch 
folk was conducive to an adopdou of Roman ways. Tiieir 
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market neeck were few amd couJd be met citlier at tribal 
fairs or is the ^ttlciscnts for entcftaiisscst and tradiog 
which grew up lousd all but the wildest forts. So over a 
wide area of Brigatitian territory martial law or its 
shadow reigned and the^ajf Romana spelt as. uneicdting 
daily lifc^ pusctuatcd by many duties to both tribal and 
central government. For the rest the pattern of the dvihan 
areas is certainly uneven* if not alwap now to be dea- 
ciricd: and it emphaskes tlie lack of unity and political 
coherion which had originally brought upon the tribe 
the yoke of Roman rule. For people in this stage of 
development the yoke was heavy and the burden not 
light. 

The miUtary or village which g^w up outride a 
fortj had, howe\*'er, an Important part to play in die 
economic devdopmest of northern Britain. It must from 
the first have formed the centre for a local market as 
wdl as ministciisg to the recreation of die soldiers^ and 
development along these Unes might be so promiriog as 
to tempt the scrying sdldier into burisess q nd eventual 
retirement. Most of the buildir^ assodated with them 
are long narrow shops or taverns with an opes front shut 
with riidisg doon^, and a large back room for goods or 
service. The pfoprictor and his Cmuly lived upon an 
upper floor* With the Institution of land settlements for 
serving soJdicn in the third century a.u. these extra¬ 
mural settlements became more than ever the local 
centres. It is clear that some w^ere very large. Oii or near 
Hadrian^s Wall the uid at Chesters^ Chcstcrholm, and 
Housesleads covered an area larger than the fort* The 
Housesteads pwtu was associated in the fourth century 
A.D. with a special gateway by which trade passed through 
the WaU to and from the territory beyond* The wide 
development of the riciu at the mUitary supply dep6t at 
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Corbridge made of it a virtual town. Air-photography at 
Pierccbridgc (Go. Durham) or Old Carlisle {Cumher- 
laud) and past ficld-obsm'ation at Old Penrith (Cum¬ 
berland) attest very lar^e settlements tlicie, where a 
military road-centre supplied the tralHe-rputes to a 
markeL The substandal shops and taverns eaca^nted in 
the nineteenth century at Bipchester (tZb, Durham) wit¬ 
ness a similar development for the E^unc reasons. In Upper 
Germany, as the flintier line advanced* not a few such 
settlements were left without garrisons and, far £mm lad¬ 
ing Out of existence, condnued to grow tnto prosperous 
towns. In Britain examples of the same thing occur at 
Luguvallium (Carlisle) and Caturactonluni (Catterick 
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Bridge, Yorkshire). There arc, on the other hand, many 
places where this development never occurred- It did not 
happen either in Wales, pacified though the country was, 
or in most lands west of the Fennincs* and it is significant 
that the places where it occurred remained important 
trafTic ceif>tres, related to good agncultural land- 

The tribes further north, in Lowland Scotland, now 
within the province and now outside it, were in the 
former event wholly subjected to militaty^ cohtroh A 
difference of treatment is discernible. The Votadini, 
whose territory included Northumberland and Mid¬ 
lothian, were treated in far more friendly fashion than 
their neighbours tire SeJgovae, tlie one territory exhibit^ 
ing few garrisons while the other is thickly studded. A 
similar discrimination was probably exercised between 
the DamnonJl and the Novantac^ but is less easy to define. 
Control certainly extended to native settlements: the 
Votadini were permitted still to dwell in their hill-top 
town on Traprain Law, but the major hill-forts of the 
Selgovae show no such licence' Ruberslaw and the North 
Eildon stood empty and were occupied by Roman signal'^ 
stations. This pattern of control had alrrady been ejcem- 
pUficd among the MlLfolk of Wales and the Penninea, 
\ fnTi y of the Welsh hiU-forts are known to have been 
emptied of thdr inhabitants and rendered useless for 
defence^ There remained, reduced lo helplessness, only 
the farming communities which the forts had dominated. 
The Briganlian hill-forts met die same fate: indeed, the 
action of destroying these north British strongholds be* 
came, like the destruction of Moorish kraals, a by-w'ord 
for military activity - ^dirui Afaurorum all^gias^ eaiialla 
BTigantam*^ In Aich areas, as on the Westmorland fells, 
Roman nUe brought peace but hardly plenty^ Yet it is 
well to recall that within any tribal area, however dvil- 
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hcd the chief town and ils notables or tfieir country 
seatSj there were many smab fannci^ among whom the 
scale of prospetilyj varying in some degree according to 
their occupationj never rose high. Hie small farmers or 
crofters provided rents and taxes for tribe and provindaJ 
government. Thdr lads must from time to time have liad 
to iace the conscription ofEccrj seeking his periodical 
quota of army recruits. Hiis background of toil and hard 
living is not wholly blacky but Sts tones am alwa>'s sombre. 
They throw the higher achievements into brighter relief, 
while emphasbing the fact that ancient pohte society 
w^as not broadly based. 

The foregoing review of the various British towns and 
cantons plainly shows that, as in Gaul, they were left to 
feel their own tvay towards a Romankation which pro 
ceeded wherever passible ^vithin native framework. It 
reveals also that the average British tribal notable cared 
more for his estates than for town-life. The great Italian 
landowners had sprung from the towns and made them 
their headquarters; and In addition to the country 
properties, their town-house was frequently closely 
related to shops or factories in which trades run by slaves 
and freedmen Nourished. In this wny w^calth bred wealth* 
Contrariwise* the RomancHBritisb landowner wns based 
upon the country. For the most part the town was for him 
an occasional necessity rather than a permanent base of 
operations. But the creation of the towns does in Ikctshow 
that some of the tribal gentry came to take the Roman 
attitude, establishing themselves in the towm for at least 
part of the year and prcsuniably keeping a prohtable grip 
upon cantonal economics and local government. Tribal 
politics and fomily cliques or rivalries ^ill have played 
their part in determinirig wbat proportion of the tribal 
aristocracy adopted these new habits* Again, tho$e who 
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owned the real property of new ^'alucj such as the clay-^ 
land for tileries, the quarries For free-stone and flaggingp 
the gravel for road-making^ or the wtXMds for timhcTj will 
have been ready to profit by the new building pro* 
gramme. But the momentum was Lacldng to create a 
£ufficicndy large stady Tnarket^ except in such a centre 
as London. The Romano-British towns thus tended to be 
■malK It is re markable how niany of tbenip upon receiv¬ 
ing their walls or ramparts later in the second century 
A.D.j settled down at a si?e of round about loo acres. 
Some had unquestionably been larger. Calleva Atreba- 
turn (SLlchcster) had bcgim ambidoujly at twdee the size, 
Durovemum Gantiorum (Canterbury) had a Large suburb 
which was not included witliin fortificadons. But ^S^ovio^ 
magus Regnensium {Chichester), Venta Bclgamm (Win¬ 
chester}, Ratne Coritanornm (Leicester), aad Isca 
Dumnoniomm (Exeter) all settled down at the loo-acrc 
lize witliout sign of strain or constriedon^ Isunum Brigan- 
tum (Aldborough) was sHghtly smaller- Only Cdrinium 
Dobunnomm (Cirencester) remained exceptionally largCp 
at over 300 acres, a size which puts it into the rlnxx of 
Vcmlamium (St A1 bants) and \^in>conium Cornoviomm 
(VVroxeter)- All were die capital towns of early allies and 
in such communidcs Romanizatlon will have proceeded 
at a rapid pace amid favoured treatment. All, too, were 
Set in fenile territor}^ rich in comland, pasture, and 
timber. 

The only town among them all to have been fully 
excavated Is Calleva Atrebatum (Silchcsler)- Allowance, 
loo, must be made for the fact that these excavadons 
were early, in many respects uncooidinated and of very' 
imcv^en quality Tn execution. But the overall impression 
may be taken, as a substandally accurate picture of a 
Romano-Bridsh town of the third and fourth centuries 
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It contalcied the adimnistrative buUdings and 
market-place, four pagan temples and a small but eentml 
Chnstian church,^ public baths, a large mimsia for the 
Lnpcrial Post, and a fine ottramuiral amphitheatre. The 
town-wall was an impressive structure, with a large fos^ 
outside it and impadng scmi-iaonmucntal gates. The 
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Figure a. Callcva Aucbatuin (Silchesler] j a typical 
Roinaiio-Brithh tribaJ; capital 


main street was lined fairly thickly with shops and wtirk- 
shops. There were about twenty-five really large bouses 
and something like the same number of snmh ones, the 
former representing die houses of tribal notables^ the 
latter the houses of administratots or nlcrchants. To esti¬ 
mate accurately the population of such a place is cUEFi- 
cult; it would perhaps be fair to reckon it at not Less than 
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*500 on the shoTi^ing of the plan. But if m^ny timba: 
structures were missed this number may have been 
doubled or even Lrebled. On the medium reckmung, or 
even at the highest^ the town waa^ howev^rj no more 
populous than a smaJ! market town of to-day; and^ when 
it is considored how^ highly self-suflidng country folk of 
the period contrived to be, this estimate may not seem 
amisSi \Mien the houses of the governing doss arc related 
to the cantonal oounci] of lOo it might mean 

that about one-quarter had come to town while the rest 
remained dispersed in the canton^ and this again w^ould 
not seem an unlikel y figure. 

The public buildings of Calleva (Silchcster), in com¬ 
mon with those of Venta Silurum (Gaerwent)^ are of 
modest architectural design^ At both places the town- 
hall (iasi/iVflJ and market-place {/ontm) are combined 
m a plan highly remimscent of the Icgionaiy*^ hcadquartcis 
building (pjrmdpia) and thought perhaps to derive Erom 
it. OtherSj, however, have argued that the reverse is true. 
But, whatever the original connexion, it may be regarded 
as certain that the military arcliitcct had much to do 
with the lay-out ofEritidi towns, since he was frequently 
called in for government-sponsored w^ork ln the provinciSp 
At Calleva substandal tise was made of Italian marble in 
the decoration of the basilica, and its sculptures meluded 
a large stone statue of the foims, Tui^ta or guardian 
deity of the canton and a large Imperial bronze statue in 
armour. The Baths of Calleva arc again reminiscent of 
mihtary type, though as time went on they became less 
50 . In this specialized field of building technique an inter- 
c h a n ge of civilian and military architecture is even more 
likdy. 

It has already been noted that the status of the cantonal 
capitals is uncertain. But it may be regarded as sure that 
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the TBagistTBtcs at least would become Roman citizens 
upon entering office. This practice was foimdtiid upon a 
very ancient political custom in the Roman world by 
which allies of equally civilized status received the dti^ 
zenship for their whole orda of d^^uri&neSj while among 
those of lesser cultural achievement the privilege was con¬ 
fined to^hoidcts of the higher magistraciiiis. Nor need it be 
doubted that upgrading will have taJEcn place in com- 
murdiics at first more backwards It must be remembered 
that in a.d, S13 the citizenship was granted outrightj 
except in a limited number of specified to all fire- 

bom mdividuals within the Empire, 

The executive officers who carried out the work of the 
dectm^ms or arda spUndidissimuSf as the cantonal senate 
w'as called, were few in number. There were four princi¬ 
pal magistrates, two senior^ the daotriri iaridvsmda^ and 
two jiiniorj the dtta^ri a£dii£Sf all elected annually. The 
senior pair were concerned with the administration of 
Justice On all civU cases below a certain value and minor 
criminal eases, Ovil cases of high value and criminal 
cases involving capital punishment went to the Roman 
governor's courts or to his juridical deputy, the Ugaius 
iuridicuSi wluch were held at assize centres {coTirintas)^ 
of w'hich the location in Britain is unknown. All cases bts 
tWTen Roman eitizens went to Roman courts as a matter 
of course. The junior pair wttc concerned w-ith the letting 
of contracts, the upkeep ^d repair of public buildingSp or 
installadons. Both sets of magistrates celebrated their 
election to office by games^ entertainments, or gifts to the 
community in the Roman manner; an a^diiis is seen pre¬ 
senting a new stage-firout to the local theatre at Peiuaria 
(Brough on Humber) + " 

On the fiscal dde the dteariitim were legally respon¬ 
sible for the collectioi] of the Roman pro\inda! taxation 
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in money and kind. They also determined and collected 
fuch local taxation as the tribal council saw Et lo levy. 
They were not initially responsible^ however^i for the 
assessment of the Roman taxes^ which comprised a iand-^ 
tax {ijihiitum soli) and a poll-tax {tributum ^apiiis). These 
were carried out by the Roman eensthres^ or census 
officers, and involved the compLLadon of a det^ed Est 
of populace, property, produce* and animals, upon 
which the irudal taxation was based. The first census and 
lubsequent general revisions were carried out by a sena¬ 
torial special commissionerp of high reputadon and 
probity. But the intemiediate adjtistEnents, rendered 
nccessar^^ by tnmsim of property, were carried out every 
four years by the tribal authority^ For that occasion the 
two senior magistrates were chosen with cspccia] care 
and received the tide dwmri qtdnqu^nmkSj an honour 
valued for its indication of public trust and ^teenu The 
revisions thus carried out would be agreed with the 
deportment of the procurator, the Imperial officer of 
equestrian standing stationed in London, who was 
responsible for the collection of the provincial taxes. 

The money taxes were paid into the Imperial Treasury. 
The taxes in kind were delivered to the Imperial services 
for which they were levied. The corn-tax^ for example, 
was mostly paid to the army authorities, and the cimtas 
responsible for payment had to deliver it at the point 
indicaicd by them. Such a collecting depot vras established 
during the fir^t fifly years of the province at Rutuplae 
{Richborough), whence supplies were shipped north¬ 
wards for campaigns. But Tacitus also speaks of long and 
awkward deliveries, which implies direct servicing of 
permanent garrisons as welL The fifiaTtrial and physical 
responsible ty for the task fell upon the canton concemetL 

The upkeep of cantonal mads fell upon the community 
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alao^ and for such main roads as were laid out and 
cngiuecired by the central govcnutietit tbe canton was 
required to provide materials and labour-gangSj who 
would work under supervision oT the Homan mibtary 
engineers. These roads comprised not only the trunk 
roads necessary for provincia] communtcation and 
itrategv, but the secondary roads which opened up the 
territory of the canton and linked its minor administra¬ 
tive centro. Anyone who sees the Roman south-west road 
streaking through the Wiltshire and Dorset downlandi 
to-day^ with its twcnt>'-five fact central causeway and the 
cleared belt defined by <htdi and bank on cither ^de of 
its, will get a grim idea ofthc w'ork which the had 

to perform. Even to-day the Temamj strike the eye almost 
as forcibly as a railway track. In addition to the con- 
itniction and maintenance of the principal roads to the 
pattern and satisfaction of the central authorities, there 
was the upkeep of the Imperial Post. This elaborate 
service of courier-gigs, coachesj and heavy wagons was 
established for the use of Impcnnl officials. It was not. 
Like the modem Postal service, a government insti tution 
run for the bencfii of the pubhc, but a service operated at 
public expense for the use of the gov'ernment. The roads 
on which such a service ran were limited: the Antonine 
Idncraryj a document of the early third century A.n_j 
with later alterations, gives a list for the whole Empire, in 
which Britam has sixteen routes thus equipped* Radiat¬ 
ing from London, they serve all the cantoital capitals and 
cover the principal lines of penetration in the military 
areas. They am not always the most direct mutes but 
they represent the principal traffic lines and are arranged 
in relation to the two principal Csenl ecnires of the time 
in the island, namely, London and York* As the w'ork 
indicates, without dificTcndation, the roads were pro- 
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\ided at about twelve-mUe stages (those of the military 
districts are longer) ’with changing-stations 
where horses could be changed^ and rest-houses (iflan- 
where accommodation for the night was pro¬ 
vided. The communities Avere expected to furnish and 
feed sufEcient horses for the traffic ^ requisitioning might 
be resorted to in ease of Failure - and to keep the rest- 
houses in good order, furnishing them Avith fuel and the 
bare necessities of food. In the capital xownA the rcst- 
houscs ’were large and commcKlious struc¬ 

tures with bath-house attached^ The upkeep of all these 
installations and equipment and the gcucra] cost of maiD- 
tenance of vehicles^ represented a substantial burden 
which must have fellen very heavily upon the 
through Avhich the heaviest traffic passcdi^ for example^ 
Verulamium (St Albans), Durdvemuni (Canterbury), or 
Callcva (Silchcster). 

Two sites or establishments cotmeeted Avith towns or 
settlements fkll to be described among the urban institu- 
doas of Roman Britain, although neither As^as a normal 
town^ These are the spas of Aquae Sulis (Bath) and 
Aquae Amemetiae (Buxton)^ Aquae Sulis* whose presid¬ 
ing deity AA'as Sul ^rlincrvap aa^s in fact a small toAvn of 
about tA 4 'enty-^two aers, and iss defensive wall^ built in 
later Roman days, embodied in its masonry many lomb- 
Stones of earlier inhabitants. But all struciures inside the 
Avails seem to have been dwarfed by tlie great curative 
Baths, the largest of their land knoAvn in AA^esicm Europe. 
The establishment as now ATsiblc seems to have been 
designed oiiginally as three great SAvimming-batlis or 
plunge-baths arranged in aeries, the largest, now the 
Great Bath^ ce/tainly at first uncovered and flanked by 
well-propordoncd colonnades with alcoA^cs. The AA^atcr 
ssues from a veiy' deep and copious natural spTing;^ at the 
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hi^h temperature of 130® Pahrcnhdtj and thus offers 
pleasant bath[iig apart from its curative propcrtieSj bene¬ 
ficial In cases of rheumatic and scrofulaiis complainta. If 
there also existed as part of the onginal concern hot batlis 
of the cvcr)^day kind* dissociated from spas, their posidon 
is unknovm. Ent Later these appear at both ends of die 
building and exhibit many signs of repeated renewal and 
alteration. The Great Bath was also altered and iinpro^^ 
by being roofed across by a great timnci vault, with large 
open lunettes at cadi end* reminisoent of a railw-ay 
station* from which the steam could escape. This huge 
vault, some thirty-five feet in span, demanded a massive 
strengthening of the portico piers, which were used to 
carry it, while the pKirdco and its niches were converted 
by cross-ribbed arches into veritable flying buttresses, 
bringing the stresses down to earth. The highly ambinoua 
and Imcurious architectural scheme, which brought to 
Britain an example of thoTOUghly experienced Roman 
architecture, has not received the attention which it 
deserves. 

No less notable are the anchitccturaJ details. The out- 
standing pieces are the pediment and associated columns, 
capitals and entablature belonging to the temple of Sul 
Minerva. The pediment^ with its remarkable shield sup¬ 
ported by flying Victories, is mentioned elsew here [p,ioB) . 
But it may be remarked here that the capitals and 
entablature rank with the best sculpture of the Tlirec 
Gauls and remind us that seulptora fi-om the Chartres 
district were at work in Bath. The Wall of the Four 
Seasons, dedicated by officiais of a gild, is a conven¬ 
tional piece of architectural panelling, but the figured 
panels are endowed with both grace and vigour* There 
are also seen some nolable decorated mouldings from a 
free-standing monument with four nichs set back to back 
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ia pairs; while the coping designed as a masdiT biung a 
itag is one of those pieces of provincial art in which 
Roman and medieval ctafismcn seem to approach one 
another across the I>aTk Age whidi divided them. Tt b 
not the only piece of its kind at Bath. There is an oddly 
medieval air about the pessicr stag which serves as a 
candelabrum. Less anticipatory but no less curious is tlie 
large pewter mask or metope figuring a deity with painted 
beard and moustache and native style of hairndressitig: 
this is an old god of sea and water, comparable with the 
occupant of the great pcdimeatal shield; Manwydd or 
his like^ of whom Sul Minerva, the goddess of the i^cred 
spring, was presumably a daughter. Sul Minerva herself 
is represented by a lamous bronze head, commented upon 
elsewhere in this chapter (p. lofi}. The Roman spa at Bath 
is, in short, no t only remarkable among the architectural 
remains of Roman Britain, but more than holds its own 
in qomparbon vAxh other curative establishments in the 
Roman world, as is evident Grom known plans. The 
Romans themselves were not* however^ interested in this 
point: for them the most notable thing about these 'richly 
adorned baths^ was the cxirious fuel used upon the altars 
of the goddess, 'which did not w^aste away but turned to 
stony lumps\ This was the Somersetahire coal, a freaktsb 
fuel to Roman experience in general^ though in fact coal 
was much used in Roman Britain (sec p. 159)* 

In contrast with the notable relics and substantial 
informadou available concerning Aquae Sulis* the Bux¬ 
ton waters. Aquae Amemetiac, aJTord all too little evi¬ 
dence of their Roman use. There is a reliable statement 
that lead-lined baths^ associated with Roman structures* 
were seen in tJje late seventeenth oentuiy' and funher 
rcmauis in 1780* all close to St Anne's well. St Anne her¬ 
self may, indeed* well be the Chrisdan version of Amc- 
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meda, the patron goddess of the spring in Rpman daysj 
whose name is Celtic and means ‘She who dwelt over 
against the sacred grove". For the rest, the site had been, 
like Bath, in Roman military occupation during Its 
earliest days^ when its tepid watcra were no doubt fii^t 
observed. Bui, unlike Bath^ it alwa^is remained on the 
fringe of the military area. In this it resembles such placet 
as Wiesbaden (Aquae Mattiacomm) or BadenwdlcTj 
which lay close behind the military zone of Roman 
Gcnnanyf and attracted a numerous public of both 
soldiers and dvilians. The social plearures of such spas 
counted for at least as much as their curative qualihesi 
and diey were pleasant resorts for soldiers or olficLals on 
leave or for milianS: on holiday. 

The smaller centres within tribal territories have 
already been mentioned in connexion with the great 
roads. From the tribal point of vie^v the most important 
were thotse which perpetuated the andent organization 
of the territor)'. Celtic tribes were di\^ded, for purposes 
of local government and for the raktog of warrior bands, 
into pagi or oiHoi; and in some Condnet^tal tribes the 
pi^gus was retained as a basis for army recruitment in the 
service of Rome+ Whatever its title^ howcvcTj the local 
unit of territory^ with its Local magistrates, performed on a 
smaller and stiB more Limited scale the functions of the 
tribal magistrates in the cantonal capital. Such units, too, 
were of importance in fiscal organization^ p^a^ticl^la^^y in 
relation to the collection oflaxesm kind; and this explains 
the interest of the Roman government in sedug that tliey 
were linked by the main road s^'stem. The Little ihat is 
known about the uitcmaL arrangwent of such townships 
is due to air-photography. It is clear Jhat they w'ere 
loosely planned, usually spreading out UTCgxtlarly horn 
the fnaki road that passed through them. Accordinglyi 
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the plan of their walls is seldom regular: Kcnchester ia an 
irregular hexagon, Chesterton an o\noidj Alchcstcr and 
Dorchester (Oscon) are sub-rectangular. But Akhester 
contained something like a little if it ^^as not a 

temple^prccinct: Kenchesier possessed a fine bath build¬ 
ing and some houses embellished with sumptuous pat- 
terneri mosaic pavements. All possessed numerouis shops 
and workshops^ indicative of their irnportance as local 
market centres ; and these conformed to the normal type 
with narrow frontage and tnuch depth and an upper 
storey for the proprietor’s dwelling. Some towns were the 
stations of Imperial officials: Dorchester (Oxon) housed 
a a military officer seconded to special duty 

often in connexion with road and river traffic or tax- 
collecting or both; at IrChester, amid rich horsc-pastures* 
was quartered a or remount officer. Facts of this 

kind demonstrate coUeetivcIy that these small places had 
their own part to play in the admimslration of the canton 
and in the wider ramifications of Imperial taxatioiij but 
their remains are for the most part doquent of modem 
neglect rather than ancient history. 

It follows, however^ that, for the sake of ensuring the 
safe-keeping of ihe admimstradve and local taxation- 
records or stores contained within these small plates, the 
provincjal government saw to it that such centres were 
walled. ELxamples of the kind are the Oxfordshire centres 
of AJehester and Dorchester, the Northamptonshire 
irehester, the Lincolnshire Homcasde and Caistor on the 
Wolds, Kenchester in Herefordshire, Chesterford in 
Essex, Caister by Yarmouth in Norfolk, Catterick and 
Norton in Yorkshire. Norton was one of the centres 

of the Parisi, ^whilc Kenchester and Catteridt lay on 
Imperial post-roads. But the other examples here selected 
have been chosen for their connexion tvlth byc-roads. 
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lest they should be confi 4 sed wth the posting-AUnious 
associated TAiih arterial routeSn Many of these stations, 
presumably the mansions, were also t^'allcd- and some 
were local road-centres of such iitiponance that they 
must be regarded as performing a double function. Good 
examples of this sort on the trunk roads are Rochester 
(Kent)^ Towcester (Northamptonshire)* Baldock {Hert- 
fordsldrt). Great Casterton (Rudand)* Chesterton 
(Northamptonshire)* Wall (Staffordshire), MLldenhall 
(Wiltshire)^ and Drojl\sich (Worcestershire). By contrast, 
there were important road-junettons where no settlement 
of any importance appear^ to have existed; Badhuiy in 
Dorset, Old Sartim in Wiltshire, and High Gross in 
Leicestershire arc striking casea^ Examples abound of 
Viralled posting-stations which tan hardly be considered 
large enough to rank as ^^uj-centres. and there may be 
instanced Penkridge {StafTordshire)* Mancetter (Leices- 
iCTshire), Ancaster and Litdeborough (Lincolnshire), 
Leintwardine (Herefordshire), and East Stoke (Notting¬ 
hamshire) . 

The provision of defensive walls for all these centres 
might seem to indicate that the province was unusually 
troubled by raiders or by outbursts of local unrest. But 
in the Roman Empire this emphasis upon fordficadon of 
critical points was normal. In the aiwnce of an affec- 
tively co-ordinated police force, it was important to 
ensure in ad^'ance that opportunities for brigandage or 
local peasant risings were eliminated by securing travel¬ 
lers* rests and local administrative or fiscal centres against 
them. That brigandage was in general effectively checked 
and restrained - its punishment by crydhxion or lacera¬ 
tion by wild beasts w^as sufficiently severe - is attested by 
the open and carefree villa system obtaining ail over the 
province. But prevention came before cure* and this 
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explains comiitions whidi look first iight like a 

coatradiciioa in terms. 

The rcsponsibiljtiei of local go vernment and increasing 
fiscal burdens tended in tlic later Empire to convert the 
decuiiDiiatei as membership of the tribal council was 
called, from an honour to an anxiety. But in the earlier 
Empire it was a priied distinction and an object of family 
ambition and ri^-alry. In Gaulj Avhere suchT rivalry 
laid the foundations of the French tFrmiadmj 
the effect was to run communities into heavy expenditure 
upon building programmes* financed both from public 
funds and private pockets. In Britain there must have 
been something of tliis, but it cannot be claimed as an 
outstanding feature of Romant^British town-LUe. This 
contrast is plainly due to a diflerent attitude m Britain 
towards Romaniaation and its unplicatiods, and it has 
been held by notable authoriti« that it ws based upon 
the relative povertj*^ of British cantons as compared with 
the GaUic dvitates. But* if die Gallic manifestation of 
public spirit was due to an outlook characieristic of the 
province, it should not be forgotten that Tacitus dted 
certain peculiarities, native to Britain^ and prominent 
atnong these was the habit, no less dearly ancestral titan 
gmulaiim^ of acquiescence in taxes and demands, so long 
as justice was observ'ed. it may be asked what effect, as 
compared with Oatd, such an attitude may have had 
upon the relations between British landowners and their 
teiianU, or upon cantonal taxation? If the exactions of 
the groat Gallic landlords tended to provoke their 
tenantry to revolt and outiaw’iyi British landlords were 
presumably held by public opinion to fairer conditions, 
which resulted in less wealth and therefore less oppor^ 
tunity or temptation to give way to family or cantonal 
rivalries. The moderating effect of such an attitude upon 
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both cantpnal building programmes and private munU 
ficcnce would produce a world which was more drab yet 
more kindly, and lives that were more humdrum yet 
more humane. It is perhaps, then, no aeddent that the 
difrcrencc In mode between the provindaj characters 
matches the contrast in outward show+ It may also well 
explain w'hy in the second century, when taxation and 
exacdo^ had not yet become a pressing public evil, the 
British landowners did not base themselves in large 
numbers upon the town as well as the country. Absentee 
landlordism did not suit the pockets of the majority. 

The effect of this restrained indulgence in the attrac* 
Hons of town-life was not, however, ever^'where the same, 
nor did it remain constant, A striking case is provided by 
Veruiamium. where taccavaiion show^ed that the resi¬ 
dential quarter, which was so prosperous in the second 
century became mmshadde in the extreme by the 
close of the third. This decline may represent not so much 
the failing fortunes of the town as curtailment by rural 
capitalists of the least binding of their obligations. When 
confidence was restored by the new government of Con* 
standiis, and opportunity by the actual presence of the 
Caesar, not only did the rKtdendal quarter take on a new 
lease of life, but considerable sums of cantonal or private 
money were spent upon the erection, restoration, or 
enlargement of public buildings. The residential and pub¬ 
lic activity go together, for the spending of money upon 
contracts and materials attracted again to towTi those 
owners of real estate to whom the spending of money on 
public works meant profits. It should be remarked that 
all the known building on a grand scale is concerned 
with public amenities: the theatre is *calargcd and 
embellished, the market-hall is rebuLlt in new style, and 
the road between them is spanned by a triumphal arch. 
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Foliticallyi it no doubt inipLicd a new programme of self' 
advertisement on the part of those who had not been 
prominent ^pportens of the recent usurper regime, and 
it may well represent new blood in cantonal politics and 
new opportunities in, public life. 

This quite notable revival on the spectacular side of 
town-life did not last long- Three generations later the 
theatre was in complete decay and most of the*pri’v^tc 
houses inhabited by folk who had no care for their 
dccDiadons, The late of the theatre was positively start- 
ling. The area in front of die stage was gradually buried 
many feet deep in tipped rubbishy high in vegetable con- 
ten containing many thousands of the imigmficant 
coins of the last quarter of the fourth century a-d^j and 
such a deposit can hardly represent anything but the 
sweeping or periodic cleaning of trodden refuse from a 
market area^ where large quantities of small change were 
continually passing. Thus, although Venjlamium had 
lost its theatrical performances - and ascendant Christian 
feeling of the period would have deemed this gain rather 
than loss - it retained its importance as a market centre. 
This state of affairs must in Jact have continued into the 
third decade of the fifth century' a.d., when St Germanus 
was able to meet the notables of the town, in order to 
correct their heretical tendendes^ and found them in a 
state of prosperity. The evidence thus comes into perspec¬ 
tive* The residential quarter of the town had in hei been 
decaying^ but it is not to be supposed that the notables In 
splendid raiment who met St German us lived in hovels 
and spent all their money upon their backs. They must 
have represented, as tradidon would demand, the can¬ 
tonal magnatA assembled for the purpose. The !Own 
around them, however^ was not deserted. Its prosperity 
was concentrated in the shops and workshops which have 
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SO lar Ttmaijied untxcavatcd. The cnviitinment of these, 
the archaeology of any mcdie^'al city wilJ 5h□^v, might 
be squalid indeed, and the town none the less [>rasperous+ 
Accordingly the picture of decay based upon material 
evidence applies to certain phases of town-life only and 
not to all Its essential elcnients+ If the tribal notables had 
ceased to ma-ke towndilc a cultural l^tor in their lives, 
there wEre still many lesser folk who found the town and, 
above all, its protective ring of walls* a source and con- 
didon of mercantile livelihood and profit. 

This change In the character of the Romano-British 
towns was not confined to the cantonal capitals. The 
colcnia of Lindum (Lincoln), founded at the close of the 
first century had begun its exbtence as a chartered 
town of privileged discharged soldieiSj mostly IcgionarieSi 
Living in a small and rigidly planned town of some forty 
acres, and initially supported by grants of money and of 
land in the vicimt>^, they formed from the first a com^ 
munity attractive to traders and rrady to invest in com¬ 
mercial enterprises. The town thus grew, and at the open¬ 
ing of the third centur>' a.d. received an e.'Ctension to its 
w^ahs which more than doubled its size* This brought 
Lindum down-hill to the Witham and to the associated 
canals between the Fens and the Trent. At this peak of 
prosperity, aa excavations have shown, the \owcr towm 
contained handsome and lavishly decorated buildings 
citending some distance behind the main street. But in 
the fourth cenluiy' a^d. the buildings in question were 
totally dismantled and their rites were occupied by mod¬ 
est structures of non-monumentaJ character, later honey¬ 
combed in lum by medieval cess-pits. The decline in 
splendour would seem to imply that fn late-Roman 
Idncoln the same fiictors w'cre operating as in the cantonal 
capitals. The monumental quality of tiie place, w^hich 
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had been tlie pride of its foundcia and tiieir successors^ 
was submerged m a flood of traders* establishments^ 
whclher shops or workshops. 

Aiiother XJiywn in which the decay of public buildings 
did not spell an end to all prosperity was Viroconium 
(VVroxcler). This place had originalLy grown up out of a 
imlitary trading setdcmcni, to which had been trans- 
fcired, at a date not yet established^ the governing centre 
of the Ck>movii. It is by no means the only site in Britain 
where a native capital came to occupy^ presumably by 
governmental ordinance, an erstwhile Roman mihtary 
site. Coiinjum Dobunnorum (Cirencester) and Isurium 
Brigantum (Aldborough) are proved examples: Ratae 
Godtanotuni (Lfeiecsler) is almost certainly another; and 
in every case the deiermining ^ctor was certainly the 
ready-made system of commuaicaciona which the Roinan 
military engineer, employing troops and the tribal corvee, 
had already provided. At Viroconiiim the ribbon- 
development of traders" shops along the main road 
createdj as originally at Vendamiuin, the main street of 
the towTi^ As at Verulamium also, thoi^h upon much 
less substantial evidence, the town b thought to have 
begun with earthwork defences, enclosing about loo 
acres. Certain it is that under Hadrian, In the years a.O. 
139-30^ there was dedicated die large market-place and 
toWTL-hall of the enlarged town, 180 acres in size* This 
town, of which Large areas are well known from air- 
photography^ b noieworthy for the subatanrial number of 
Sumptuous town-houses; and diere can be no doubt of 
the frlUp which the visit of Hadrian to the province Lu 
A.[>. 122 and his subsequeni; interest had given to Roman- 
jaadon among the goveming classes of the Comovii* But 
later day's brought with them two successive blow? to 
civic pride. In the later second century a.d. the market- 
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place and [own-hall were hnmt down. Ip a,p. ag^p when 
the fortress at Chester was also destroyedp the same buUd- 
ing;s Were lavDlved in a scpond fire and never again 
reconstructed. Throughout the fourth century a.d. this 
principal site Lay derelict and occupied by booLhs and 
workshop-shacks, while the coEnuninlty presumably used 
as civic offices the market-like building across the street. 
Yet other ameiiides had not disappeared. Adjacent to die 
market-hall lay the town baihs^ a modest but not incom¬ 
modious suite, to which the hall-Uke building may once, 
as at Katac (Leicester), have formed a social entrance 
hall or foyer. These Baths lasted in good working order 
until the eighties of the fourth centur>' a.d., when the 
military occupation of Chester came to an end and ceased 
to pro^dde the nect^ary shield liom Irish laidsH During 
all this period, however, and even after the Baths in turn 
had been destroyed^ the shops on the main street con¬ 
tinued to function and prosper. In the end the wheel of 
fortune seems indeed to have come full circle, as if the 
town hnished its existence as it began, by ribbon develop¬ 
ment of traders along the arterial road. More informa¬ 
tion is, however, needed as to the fate of the large houses. 
One, near Uie main street, continued to be occupied m 
Ikir order until the eighties. Here there may be an indica¬ 
tion of contrast with Vcnilamium. Ifharbarian raids had 
already become scrioua in the north-west by the close of 
the thiifd century their effect may have been to 
drive ihe owners of eatales into the shelter of the walled 
town. As between the devil of Roman tax-collection and 
the deep sea of barbaiism, they may have chosen the evU 
which they knew better. The effect of such a choice 
would be to add to the trades populadofi the cantonal 
magnates, whose estates would be run by baili^ taking 
the risk of raids but not ofFeiifig as hostages to fortune the 
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wealth or the attractive slaves ofa well-appointed country 
house. As win appear below* when country catates are 
discussed, examples exist of country houses where some¬ 
thing like a flight from the country irdghi be thought to 
have taken place. At Isurium Brigantum this almost cer¬ 
tainly happened. The large and wealthy houses have pro¬ 
duced mosaic pavements ^ of which the style is not earHcr 
than the fourth century A.D., while those in tht north¬ 
west quarter of the town^ which arc reconstructed and 
late, are associated with fourth-century coins. It w'ouJd 
seem^ therefore^ that die fourth-century town housed a 
substantial number of cantottal magnates^ differing in 
this respect from Vemlamium, 

Structural e^Tdence concerning the quality of later- 
Roman social life in the cxtcrisi\>e:ly excavated towns of 
Galleva (Silchestcr) and Venta Silurum (Caerwent) is 
almost oomplelcly lacking. The excavatois, reaping their 
harvest from the lower Icvclsj paid little attention to the 
top Layers^ which afforded more Eragmcntaiy if no less 
precious evidence for the latest history of towns. 
Although recent excavation at Caerwent has fumLahed 
evidence of late fourth-century trading and manulactur- 
ing activity on the main street, the picture aiforded h 
hardly large enough to form the basis for general infer¬ 
ence. But both towns yielded so large a quantity of late 
fourth-century coins* induding copies based upon tliem 
or clipped coinage, and Silchestcr in pardcular so much 
late fourth-century pottery^ that there can be no doubt 
of a vigorous town-^life in both places, whatever social 
elements composed it. At Venta. Silurum (Gaerwent), 
indeed, the buildings of the town had alwa^'s been simple 
and unpretentious. Not only b the size of the place and 
the scale of its buildings smali, but the principal houses* 
if provincial-Roman in plan, w^cte most modestly 
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equipped. Mosque pavements and heated rooms \%'ere rare 
and bath'EiiJtes still rarer. ^Comfort luxury^ 

the Silurian fashion^ and must be regarded as reflecting 
the lower cconomkC siandards of a canton possessing much 
upland territory and forest^ not to mention tlicir thirty 
years' initial hostility to Rome* 

Another development;, howeverp must have taken place 
of which archaeology has yet aflbrded HtUe evidence. As 
these cornmnnities became isolated in the fifth century^ 
A.D. and as the lands about them became less safe, they 
must have depended increasingly for their food-supply 
upon local han'esU. A story has in fact survived of the 
timely relief of famine in sixth-century Isca Dumnonio- 
mm {Exeter) by the arrival of a storm-driven corn-ship. 
U has been sugg^ted with great likelihood that the Dark- 
Age s>'stem of dykes on the approaches to Callcva (Sil- 
chester) in fact indicates the limits of the lands upon 
w'hich the food-supply of the town depended and which 
it w-as vital to conserve. Something of the same kind has 
been postulated for London and the similajity between 
the two systems is certainly dose. If this interpretation 
be correct, Britain has yielded archaeolcgical evidence 
of a stage in urban devolution rare indeed and precious 
to the historian. 

As the picture of Romano-Bttiish urban civilization 
emerges, sometimes light and often dark^ it becomes clear 
that the whole composition must have been fit and im- 
inspired when compared with the cities in southern 
Europe or even with many towns north of the Cev^ennes, 
There are, moreover^ certain concrete particulan in 
which more than a general comparison can be made. 
IVo very' closely connected material Achievements of 
Roman civilization are sew'erage and water-aupplies. It 
is certain that in Eritain,^ as in Gaul, the majority of can- 
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tonal capitals did not ptjsscss a gctitnal sewerage syaicm. 
Sewers are entirely absent at Calleva (Silch^tcrJ, where 
the BaUis, for example, have their own special outflow 
unconnected with any general scheme. Venta SUuriim 
(CacrwcQt) and Venta Icenomm (Caister by Norwich) 
both exhibit the same dchdenc>v though all thfsc towns 
had a chess-board plan of streets. Nor has chance excava¬ 
tion ever hinted at the existence of any system of the kind 
in other cantonal centres. But at Lindum (Lincoln), con¬ 
structed by Roman conlractOR for Roman cx-s£r\icemen 
colonbtSj there is an elaborate s>'3tem of nmin sewers 
with man-holes and feeders^ which was laid down over 
an area somewhat larger than that of the when 

walled. TMs brings Undum into Unc with the principal 
dries of the Empire. No record exists of a similar system 
at CamulodunuRi (Colchester) or Glevtim (Gloucesicr), 
which so dosdy rcsemhici Undum in other fcatur«: but 
this docs not disprove its posable existence at either place. 

Water supplies arc better attested, but no example is 
known of the grandiose aqueducts which fed distant 
springs u> so many Roman towns. An obvious candidate 
for such a scheme would be Londinium (London). 
Lindum, however^ boasted a very remarkable water* 
supply, pumped up to the town from springs lying to the 
north-east through a rare type of water-main comprising 
rile pipes very heavily jacketed in concrete* The main 
apparently possessed at least one branch serving the 
extended town, but within the walls nothing Is known of 
distributive methods- Several cantonal capitals, on the 
other hand, were served by a gravity supply camed 
below ground in timber pipes united by iron collars^ 
which have appeared at Callcva Atrebatum (Sttchester), 
Ven^ Silurum (Cacrweni)^ mid Venta Iccnorum 
(Caister by Nonrich)* This type of convey ance ivas much 
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favowred by ^nginem* for tbt obvious reason 

that the pipe-line was hidden from sight below ground^ 
and numerous examples of such systems are associated 
with Roman foctrc^cs and forts in Bricain^ as in other 
fi?ondcr provinces. For urban use ihe disadvantage of 
sitch installations is the need for apparatusi such as 
buckets^ pumpfi or water^wheebj to raise the water to a 
opavement level after it has reached its terminal disiribu- 
tion-tank. Another type of supply is the open Icet or 
water-course^ of which an example nine miles long fed 
Ihimonovaria (Dorchester, Dorset]» while a duct of a 
similar kind seems to have been planned for Ratae 
(Ldeester), but Bdicd, as such projects sometimes did, 
owing to lack of skill in levelling. Such open conduits are 
also known to the military, and am matched on Hadrian’s 
Wall at Aesica {Grcatchrstets). Only Viroconium 
(WToxeter) furnishes e:vidence for a supply teaching the 
town at a height suifident to serve lead and timber pipe¬ 
lines for pri\^te distribution and an overflow (aqm 
for a street-side leet^ comparable with Hobson^ 
Conduit in Cambridge- The Wroxeter leei was here and 
there tapped by sluices for Hushing private latrines. The 
system is thus suiEdently developed to afford special sup¬ 
plies of both drinking-water and {iushing-water to privi¬ 
leged folk. In this respect Viroconium is as far advanced 
as most Roman towns, where supplies were conceived as 
intended first for public fountains, then for Baths and only 
diereafccr, as availabUily might dictate, for the pris'ate 
consumer. 

In respect ofits public water supplies, Britain thus com¬ 
pares not so iC with other frontier provinces, though it 
Calls Ihr short of the best MedJteiTancan silbidards. Other 
bases of comparison are hard to find^ though artistic 
material provides highly interesting infonrtaiion. Here it 
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miiy be remarked that, although the amount ofRomancH 
British public art h smail^ its paucity must be Tclatcd to 
the continuiiy of habitatian and conscqucfit destruction 
of Roman levels which is a feature of most of the impor¬ 
tant to^vn-sites in Britain, Among stirviving works* the 
bronze heads from life-sized statues of ClaudiuSi origi¬ 
nally from CamuJoduntim {Colchester), or of Hadoan, 
from Londinium (London)* arc not hrst-class wofks; but 
they are good examples of the class of statue commis¬ 
sioned by provincial centres, and hold their own with 
other provincial works of the kind. The York head in 
stone Oif Constantine, on the other hand* is a highly not¬ 
able piece of work by any standard for its power and 
style: weathered though it is, it has not Itwt Oie freshness 
and virility of touch which is its outstanding characteris¬ 
tic- Fiist among portraits of Constantine in date^ it takes 
a first place among them for its dramatic force. Among 
cult-statucs, Sul Miner^'a from Bath, goddess of Aquae 
Sulis* is a positively attractive piece, with a firm classic 
restraint worthy of a Fre-Raphadite stndio. The shield^ 
emblazoned pediment from her temple is a bold and 
original treatment of a hackneyed design which lifts it 
ont of the commonplace into the realm of vigorous and 
seariti%'e art. From what is known of this public %vork and 
its quality, the province in its hey-day cannot be held 
lacking either in public taste or the means to graliiy it, 
and its standards of taste cannot be dismissed as negligible^ 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Roman \illa5 are so old and well-established a part of 
Romarib-Bdtish archaeolcigy that they require, para¬ 
doxically, some explanation. Most have been recognized, 
and many rendered lannous, through the discovery of 
their mosaic pavements, which by modem standards 
would belong to sumptuous country housesn But while 
country houses erected for pleasure existed in the Roman 
world, they were almost exclusively the privilege of the 
vciy^ wealthy. The normal Roman viUa was noi a liability 
of this kind but a profit-making Ikrtn, and the very nch- 
cst villas in Roman Britain show no departure from thia 
economic basis^ Comfortable on the averages luxurious 
at best, and squalid at worst, the Romano-British villas 
ranged in size from cottage to mansion, and the associ¬ 
ated acreage varied accordingly . ^Jo^ are villas to be con¬ 
nected with Roman immigrants rather than native 
Britons- Roman settlers there were, retired soldiers or 
administrators, but these were very' much in a mmority 
compared wth the native British Jand-owTiers> the princi¬ 
pal larmers and notables of the tribes. In short, the \'illas 
mostly represent the adoption of Roman standards in 
greater or lesser degree by nati™ orsubstancc. 

But it is hardly to be considered that in budding villas^ 
any mote than in erecting towns, the native began on a 
sumptuous scale. The first villas, like the first towns, must 
have been^ ivith due exceptions, simple anM unpretentious 
houses I and three examples, two from the territory of the 
Catuveliauni and one fimm among the Belgae, will serve 
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io illujUmte the point. Park Street near St Albans and 
Lockleya near Welwyn began their existence as a single 
range of four or five rooms, divided by a passage from 
back to front. Park Street had a basement storehouse at 
one end, but ndthcr building appears to have had a sub* 
stantial upper storey- Galsgore (SorncMitshiits) is even 
simpler, comprising little more than a couple of detached 
bams, perhaps sub-divided in timber. In this if closely 


resembles the earliest Roman buildinigs at Langton (E. 
Yorks)» But all three houses were erected on the site of 
earber native huts, two of oblong plan at Park Street, 
and single round huts at Locklcys and Catsgore. Tlius, 
however ample the new houses of Roman Btructure, 
there was a profound diffcTcnce in sobdity and comfort 
between them and the native buildings whose place they 
took, and the cost of making the change doubtless repre¬ 
sented a considerable capital expenditure in the owners^ 
eyes. As for standards;, it is instructive to compare these 
plans with that of the smaller English farm-house of the 
sbeteenth or seventeenth centufy* Tlie types compare so 
closely that the knowTi simple siandards of the English 
example might serve as a pattern for those of earlier days. 
The important point about all these villas is that Roman 
building feshinru, though not yet Roman Luxury, had 
been adopted within a generation of the conquest. 

The materials used in such hoiises were not necessarily 
the most solid and permanent. Stone foundations may 
cormote half-timber superstructures rather than a build¬ 
ing wholly of stone. At Ditchley (Oxfordshire), the timber 
posts forming a colonnade in front of the earli^^t house 
plainly indicate this type of modest structural programme, 


comparable wifh the now rare but once common timber 
arcades of Norman domestic architccturep of which car^ 
pentry made a deliglitfrii thing. Behind this front the 
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Ditchlcy hems/t differed iitdc from Lockleys or Park 
Sti«i, and ii Is probable that only a loft-like &ret floor 
rose abc^ve the colonnade. But about the turn of the first 
centurv a,o. there were added a dew stoiib-built veranda 
and projecting end rooms which gave to the establish¬ 
ment both privacy and a new elegaoce. There was now 
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room for pccreadoii and entertainment in what had been 
previousl)r a workaday fktm, wherein the whole house¬ 
hold lived together- Socially speakin^^ the new plan 
divided the household and accentuated the position of 
master and mistress. In Britain this ly-pe of house became 
widespread, and it brought the new province Into touch 
with the mainstream of contemporar>^ VVcsi-European 
domestic archi lecture. For in Gaul or the Khincfand the 
design was generally common, and went with a sizeable 
iarm. And so it was in Britain, for on the basis of its 
granary^ aocommociation the Ditchley villa has been 
related to an estate of some thousand acres. This supplies, 
then, a kind of yaTdstick;^ however rough, by which the 
size and standing of difTercnt kinds of villas can be gauged. 
Even allowing for the fact that^ on the andent system of 
crop-rotation, one-third of the arable lay lallow each 
year, it becomes clear that by this standard the numerous 
bigger villas must has^e been related to very substantial 
estates indeed- Not enough is known about the social 
orgauizadon of such larger estates to say whether they 
TA-cre run by slaves or by crofter-labourers. But where a 
resident staff of labourers appears, their accommodation 
nearly aJvsays takes the form of a bam-dwclling, fre¬ 
quently ranged On one side of a larmyard or court* This 
structure, Convenient for so many purposes. Is planned 
with nave and aisles divided by timber columns. As in 
Friesian ^nn-houses tf5-day, the nave served for stores, 
toolsj and livestock, while the aisles or the whole of one 
end of the building w-ete pardtioned to house the workers. 
In the form of a subsidiary building essential to the work¬ 
ing of a (arm this type of house w^as so general, o'cn in ihc 
largest cstabLislfments, that its prototype has been sought 
in the pre-Roman days. But no proof of such antecedents 
has yet appeared, and it may ivell be that the type is 
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borxQ’wcti from the Italian villa rastisa. TJiCTc am some 
villas also in which this type of house is the only domestic 
accommodation present;^ as for example Gianville {Hamp¬ 
shire) or Denton (lincolnslurc)^ Tliese represent cither 
sjnail tenant farms or baihff^run establishmcotSj where 
the distinction betw'cen tenant or supervisor and workers 
was less sharply defined. Some, as at Castkfteld (Hamp¬ 
shire)* so primilive in their arrangements that any 
distinction seems oxit of the question- 

The planning of the houses so far described is deter- 
mined by work. No mention has been made of bath-^ 
houses, because in the earlier Romano-British villas of 
this dasa they are a luxury rarely supplied. It is, indeedp 
one of the evidence of advancing ds’iliaation that in 
most later villas a bath-homcp however simple, is an 
Gsendat part of the plan. The next class of house on the 
upward scale, the so-called corridor house, is a dev-elop- 
ment of the Piirk Street t>'pe of house, by adding to die 
number of rooms, and linking them with a front corridor. 
A bath-house was often attached to one end, or set closely 
adjacent to avoid the risk of fire. In such houses there is a 
tendency for the main rooms to He at the end of the 
range, but a single large central room also tends to come 
into prominence. This is the dining-roDm, the social 
centre of Roman private life, bracketed by Tacitus with 
baths as the hallmark of civility^ and it must be under^ 
stood that in educated Roman circles the meal was savour¬ 
less without good conversation and htcrary entertam- 
ment. A plan of this kind is accordingly the sdent vdtness 
of the adoption of such standards by British well-to-do 
circles. But there arc also corridor houses of which the 
planning Is still more dchbcnately balancfd, with looim 
disposed in rcladon to garden or landscapeu Such 
as at Folkestone with its Channel view, though not neccs- 
M-5 
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sajily vrry large, evoke a pietuie of yet another kind of 

The convemon of a corridor-house into a courtyard 
house is dictated by size of household and estate rather 
than by other Cultural or aesthetic considerations. The 
courtyard house always gives an impression of great size, 
and It IS possible nowadays to exaggerate this, when so 
much that would now be arranged in storcysr was in 
Romaji Britain spread out upon the ground fiewr. Never- 
thelessj the biggest of these villas are large indeed^ and it 
must be bomc in mind that in a society based upon 
slavery or small tenants, even moderately wealthy folk 
tended to acaunulate large households^ Britain has not 
furnished such scenes of daily life as grace the funeral 
monuments of the Moselle valley in lively vadety. But 
there is no reason to think that the life of the wealthy 
in the provinces dificred in its essentiaJs. So the kitchen 
scenes of Gallia Bclgica, with their cooks and scullions; 
the hunting scenes, with grooms and estate lads* or the 
boudoir scenes, with mistress and maids, might be 
applied to the world of the large Romano-Bridsh villas 
almCist without observing the change of locahty. What 
musE be emphasized, howcv^cr, as a social fact, upon 
which stress has already been lald^^ is that a villa so Large 
as Woodchesier, where by no means all the remains have 
yet been uncovered, comprises both residential and 
workaday quarterSn, The inner garden court, with its vast 
house* enormous central dining-room and imported 
marble sculptures, is reached through an outer courtyard 
flanked by a pair of bam-dwellings of the type associated 
with larm-workers and farm-stock. The direct connexion 
of thl^ riehest^of houses with the development of an 
estate Ls thus demonstrated by the plan. 

Wbodchester was uncovesed and published in an age 
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when evidence for the growth or evolution of villas was 
noi sought. To perceive such a phenomoiDn it is neces¬ 
sary to go to a later exKiv'ation at Northldgh (Oxford¬ 
shire). This great house in its final form comprised a vast 
oourt^'ard hoiise of many rooms^ with servants* quarter? 
and baths occup>'ing the tw'O wings. The iarm buildings 
have been descried by air-photography on a sit# outside 
the courtyard. But excavation further demonstrated that 
the house began its existence as a ^mple corridor^house 
with modest bath-house adjoining^ covering about onc^ 
third of the Later area but plainly connected with the 
farm. This change in the characier of the main house i? 
important as indicating the growing wealth and pros¬ 
perity of the estate and its owners. The process is matched 
in greater or lesser degree in many villas. TTiere arc few 
which did not grow in prosperity, even from small begin¬ 
ning: and this is something to put beside the decay of 
culdvated low-n life, which appears to blight the province 
and to stamp it as unfruitful. 

But not all villas passed through the same kind of 
development. An instructive contrast is provided by 
Uantwii Major^ in the Glamorganshire sea-plain. This 
estate developed in the second century a,u., administered 
from a simple courtyard house with modest (arm- 
buildings attacherd, of which the most important was a 
bam-dweliing for the estate staff At the bcginniiig of the 
fourth century A.i>. the main house was d-raerted, and fell 
into ruin. The ham-dwellings on the other hand^ lunc- 
ttoned actively for another century^; and it become evi¬ 
dent that the estate continued to exist as an economic 
unit, but thatfits owners no longer dw^elt there. Whether 
they had migrated behind town walla in times of unocr- 
taitityi or whether, for example,^ Ihilure in the male line 
had transferred the estate to another (amily, cannot be 
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revealed by the plan. The modifications evident in the 
plan of Chedvi'orth (Gloucestershire) reveal that some- 
ihing tike ihe second event certainly happened thcie: for 
this large and comfortable \illa, delightfully situated and 
handsomely planned, was. converted in its latest days into 
a manufactory^ engaged partly in fiiiling cloth and partly 
in the production orwrought-iron agricultural tools. Such 
a revolution in the function of the building must have 
coincided with the pasting of the estate into the hands of 
an owner who livcd^elsewhejne and was no longer inter¬ 
ested. in its mideniiit ptissibiJities, The ver>^ existence of 
such manu^cturing processes, on the other hand, is inti¬ 
mately connected with servicing the surrouridiiig arable 
estates and the sheep-farms producing woollen cloth^ and 
it is a likely assumption that tiie property had fallen into 
the hands of a magnate connected with one side or the 
other and ptssscssed of the capital required to reap advan¬ 
tage firom both. Comparable conversions of good fanning 
property into manufacturing coucei™ have been noted 
at Titsey (Surrey) and Darcnili (Kent); and both of 
these establishments arc somehow connected with pro^ 
cessing in vats, though the exact nature of the operation 
remains uncertain. 

NormaJIy the social picture implied by the planning of 
large villas is not unkindly. The master's house is flanked 
with quarters for ser\^ants or slaves which were not so 
sordid as to merit concealment. Nearly alh howcs'cr, are 
associated with the practice of inOmt exposurej repellent 
to modem civilized folk+ to a degree suggetive of a slave 
or serf population whose increase was harshly limited. 
This phenomenon is particularly marked at Hambledon 
(Buckinghamshire)^ where a small but comfortable tarm 
overlooks an area honeycombed with successive tom¬ 
drying ovens in cv^iry ^■aiiely of form, and flanked by 
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simple bam-dwdJings. The occupants of the house Jaler 
rcvcTsed its main front, so that it now looked aivay from 
the ^^ork-yandj as if this had become too m uch of an eye* 
sore. It is tempting to lecc^nize here a alave--mn estab¬ 
lishment engaged in com-production on a large scale and 
managed, whether for a rich proprietor or for the 
Imperial Government, by a prosperous freedman b^Iiff. 

It would be difficul t in the present state of knowledge 
to say where villa-life first began to flourish on a wide¬ 
spread scaJcj but it may be recognized that in some dis¬ 
tricts its beginnings came much later than others, A 
remarkable case of a late start occurs in the territory of 
the Farisi in cast Yorkshire, Here, at the excavated villas 
of Langton and Rudsfon, the agricultural ditches which 
mark the first phase in the history of the site arc strewn 
with pottery belonging to the late first century a,o. In 
other words, they mark the new phase of activity in culti¬ 
vation admulatcd by the pax Ramom and by the demands 
of taxation or Icvioi in kind made upon an allied com¬ 
munity by the Roman government. But the fir^t modest 
buddings in the Roman manner at both sites do not come 
into existence until the third ocutiiry a.o^ Tliis ag^n 
marks the incorporation of the tribe within the newly 
constituted province of Britannia Inferiof and the more 
insistent development of the natural resources wthin 
easy range of its new capital at York. But amcni tics can 
hardly be said to exist until the fourth century A.n., by 
which tinic the still greater inristence upon the develop- 
nient of local economy and the ever-growing tendency to 
levy taxation in kind rather than in money, caused a rise 
in valura and priors of agricultural produce and Lucrcascd 
the wealth of Jafming folk. The two villas could then be 
furnished with mosaie pavemenls and bath-houseSi the 
latter of real luxury at Rudston, Vigorous local schools of 
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mosaic worker?j copjiiig models with cmhusiiis-^ 

tic infideJity, grcAv up to meet the demand- A house of 
considerable architectural pretensionsi at Harpham be- 
longs to this period, though its beginnings w'cre earlier* 

A second area where development came late is the 
north-east comer of the tcrrilory of die BriganteSj now" 
County Durliam. The viUa at Old Durham has a bath- 
hottse w 4 i tch belongs to die fourth century a.d., and large 
threshing-Roonj of the same date. But the agriciiliural 
ditches which, as at Langton or Rudston, mark the earli¬ 
est dated pha^ of aciivit>^ on the site^ yielded Antoninc 
potter^-, lids is interesting because it marks a forward 
movement of Romanized property-holders in coires- 
pondence with the advance of tlie Roman frontier from 
the Tyne to the Forth. 

There is no indication that the Old Durham site out¬ 
lasted the severe troubles of a.p. 367-9;^ when Hadrian’s 
Wall fell and was reorganized in so difFcrcnt a fa-ihion 
from ever before. Open settlements so far north hardly 
seem to have been regarded as safe. But the villas of the 
Yorkshire Wolds lasted, behind thdr new coastal signal- 
stations and naval protection, until at least the opening 
of the fifth century a.j>. : and the silver hoards of clipped 
ntiqime w^hicli formed the money of account in the first 
decades of that century reach as far north as the Fylde 
and the Tees. Ihe peasant militia of Hadrian’s ^Vall may 
have faded out as an effective frontier force, but the inner 
temtorv" of the Srigantes was still mtact and Roman, 
aithough the central government of the Empire was no 
longer in control of it, ^Fhe same can be said of die coin 
evidence from Britain fiiriher souths and there is a very 
large number of villas which have produced coinage as 
late as the close of the fourth century a-D- llie Somerset^ 
shire villas lmv*c long been dted as productive of a atrik- 
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ing number of late rourth-ccnttiry silver coin-boards; and 
this special phenoinenon has a special explanation related 
to the silver-lead mines {p- 150- association of 

late coinage with villas is not confined to SomeisetshJte 
and is true of many sites south-east of a tine drawn from 
east Yorkshire to Devon, 

This evidence may seem to disregard or contradict the 
that a corisiderable number of sites cannot hr shown 
to have survived for so long. There arc numerous villas, 
widely dispciscd, from which the recorded coins da not 
go beyond the ELTues and sixties of the fourth century a,d, ; 
and, while negative evidence of this kind may always lie 
open to reviaionj there must be some substantial truth 
behind this apparent termination of activity, as Haver- 
field long ago perceived. It must in &ct have a connexion 
with the troublous years which culminated in the invasions 
of A.n. 367-9, when the province was beset on aJl sides by 
raiders from overseas and much damage was done. It 
would, however, be a mistake to exaggerate the perma¬ 
nent effect of t hese years of ill fortune. In cast Yortslnre, 
for example, the damage done at Langton w^ repaired 
and an age of prosperous activity ensued. In Lincoin- 
ahirc an entirely new %dBa at East Denton came into be¬ 
ing after a.o. 369, and although it is of the bam-dwdling 
type and therefore perhaps a bailiff-nin Iknn rather than 
an owner's residence, its creation nevertheless attests that 
conEdence in the peace and potential prosperity of the 
countryside sdll reigned* At Great Casterton a villa in 
open country was being actively reconstructed in the 
eighties. It might be guessed that what caused the ulti-^ 
mate collapse of the villa system was not the iiisecurit:>'^ of 
the countx^'sidtiso much as the collapse of the world upon 
whose markets they had depended* 

No consideration of villas as a whole is complete with- 
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oui some reference to those mosaic pavements which have 
50 oftiCQ indicated thdr cxisieticc. The most famous and 
most cvocatiii'e are those decorated with figure-scenes 
fh>m mythoLogy. But when an attempt Is made to esti¬ 
mate the podtipn of the patron in the choice of pattern^ 
it must he borne In mind that the range of patterns avail¬ 
able will have depended upon the patterti-book of the 
firm wb^h laid the pavement. Again, the c-^ccutioii of the 
work might vary sharply according to the compctrncc of 
the worker. A striking example of this is fumished by the 
Cirencester pavement of the Four Seasons, of which^ out 
of three surviving, tw^o are lashioned wi th sensitive grace 
while the third is a coarse and clumsy rendering of the 
same subject, wholly lacHng in deftness of line or subtlety 
of colour-blending. Entire compoddons, based upon 
original designs of obvious breadth or delicacy^ could 
become mere caricatures in the hands of inexperienced or 
Qvcr-ambitious w^orkmem Such arc the Wolf and Twins 
pavement from AJdborough, now at Kirkstall Museum, 
Lceds^ the Venna pavement at Rndstou (E, Yorks), and 
the Apollo and Marsy^as pavement, from X-entbay Green, 
Sherborne (Dorset). A comparable ^ure in detail 
marred the Horkstow pavements, though in some repren- 
due dons of ]o«t examples the copyist must bear his ?hare 
of the blame. The fact that such standards of workman¬ 
ship passed muster ser^'es as a check upon the sensibility 
of Romano-Bridsh patrons. It is dear that many were 
about as far fi'om an appreciation of classical taste as a 
worker of samplers from a designer of Oobdins tapK^try^ 
What is reniarkablc is that they should have wan ted such 
things at all, particularly when a rich and attractive 
variety of conventional patterns in ab^tqaet design was 
also available^ which native Instinct ivould have prompted 
them lo choose. The choice then becomes something pur- 
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poscfiJj as deliberate as Chauccr^s choice of classical 
legend and interpreted in as crude an idiom, Ii becomes a 
reileciion, howe^w pale, of classical euJtiire. 

There is no doubt, then^ that the richer villa-owners 
appreciated das^cal themes^ and it is certain that many 
of their choices were dircedy linked with classical habits 
of mind or behaviour. The Dido pavement from Low 
Ham need not mean that its owner was an enthiiftiast for 
Vergil, but its existence does mean that this was the idiom 
of his choice; whUe the style of the design suggests that an 
African workshop may have produced the pattern. The 
Otford (Kent) wall-plaster, with its VergiHan scenes and 
quotations, attests that same feeling in a kindred field. 
No less striking arc the dining-room pavements from 
Aldborough and LuIIingstonc. In the former house* the 
imdecoratcd semicircular margin which, in the Roman 
manner* held the three couches for diners* looked on to a 
rfeh panel* now vanished, %vhich fonned a complemen¬ 
tary' cenire-piecc to the nine standing figures of the Muses 
with Greek inscription. In the latter villa a weli-dravra 
and spirited scene of Europa and the bull forms the 
centre-piece and b embellished by a verse couplet which 
has the amateurish ring of an impromptu production of 
the d i nin g-table^ These pavements and their planning 
reflect good cheer and good company in the Roman style: 
what was mannered in the first century a.d. had become 
manners tn the fouitli. 

Some pavements are even more positive in their reflec- 
don of exotic feeling. The Brading (Isle of Wight) pave¬ 
ments* with their scenes fiom Eleusinian legend* their 
astrologer sage and Abraxas, the Gnostic deity* must 
represent not cmly a qjcciai order from a client* but a 
specially concentrated line of taste. The Orpheus pavi> 
ments of Cirencester and the south-west are a Romano- 
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British speciality and belong to a moment when the taJe 
had become a vehicle of both pagan and Christiaii teach¬ 
ing* Dionysiac legend also had its place, as at East Coker 
(Somerset), where the story of the divine birth may be 
rccognisted. The Laboum of Hercules appear at Bram^ 
dean (Hampslurc)^ the story of CyparissiLs at Leicester. 
These echo not Vergil, but the hardly less beloved CKid. 
Cmr? scenes are less common, and this in itsdf suggests a 
fairly rigid adherence to the pattem-book rather than the 
cornmisaioned comporidon. Bui the hunring^cnes from 
PitneVj unibrtunately only fragmentary, or the combined 
chariot and horse race at Horfcstow, the Mgci ft cqui 
dfSuUoni of Roman aristocratic sports, must represent 
the special commission, as plainly related to the particti- 
lar tastes of the d lent as the Gnosde pavement at Brading. 

A half-uay stage between the purely conventional pat¬ 
tern and the figured pavement is represented by the 
marine compodtions of sea-creatures* fish, and shell-fish* 
or by the heads of Neptune, commonly though not ex¬ 
clusively associated with baths. These also are based upon 
Mediterranean models, but the idea is one so easily 
bonrow'cd that it would be unfair to dub them representa¬ 
tive of Mediterranean taste, lliey stand rather for a 
specialised pattern applied to a partieylar type of 
activity, namely, bathing, Tlte purely conventional pat¬ 
tern, on the other hand, is linked with no spcdal room or 
purpose, and its ubiquity proclaims it as the prime 
favourite of Romauo-Britisb taste, with both patron and 
worker. Tlicre is no doubt that, as Sir TTiomas Kendrick 
has observedj it ministered to the native British pro- 
dilecdon both for ahstract pattern and for^that equity 
of emphasis upon pattern and backgrotmd which gave 
them an almost magical interchangeability. There were, 
too* certain siiapes, and notably the pelta, which had 
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bng bttn part of the repertory of Celtic art: and ihese 
were now employed^ alw'ayi irtTth an eye to l>ackgroundj 
in new pattems of classicaJ rigidity wherein coLquj played 
the major paru This was a nevr movement in British art, 
matched by the contemponiry advances in enamebwork. 
As the vehicle of unity in design^ colour now took the 
place of flow and the desired effect, rarely un^hicvcd, 
was of a glowing kaleidoscopic pattern controlled by its 
rigidity of form but softened by the fact that, while major 
patterns produced the over-all effect, the eye might 
dwell with equal sads&ction on minor designs within the 
major imits. Further the coburschcmc was seldom harsh 
or clashing: in contrast with the hot contrasts of Mediter¬ 
ranean marbles it reflects the cool day^ and sofi colours of 
the British climate. The colours glow, but in rich restraint^ 
as in a page of the Lindisfame gospels. 

Ejfcavation at such villas as P^k Street and Lockleys 
has revealed that Romanisted buildings succeeded native 
farms of a primitive Idnd^ composed of groups of rect¬ 
angular or circular huts. But it is also a weJl-known feet 
that throughout the province many farms of this poorer 
sort retained their Form little altered through the cen¬ 
turies and in general hardly affected by the Roman world 
around them. Evidence for this condnuity of native habit 
abounds in large areas throughout the island: Salisbury 
plain, the Dorset chalk-lands^ parts of the North and 
South EbwTis, the Fenland, the Long Mynd, and Upper 
Wharfcdale may be cited as typical regions of the kind. 
It would, however, be wTong to suppose that this ubiquity 
of native farms represents the existence of an anti^Roman 
movement or^ the presence of a populace reluctant to 
avajl itself of better conditions: Ibr excavation reveals 
that the mhaLbitanix of such places were as Romanized as 
their means permitted them lo be. Some other cxplana- 
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tioit of the state of affairs is therefore retjuiredt and the 
way thereto is cleared if it can be accepted that the 
Romanized idlla and the native farm started from the 
same cultural level; for it then becomes necessary to sup¬ 
pose that the difTercncc must lie in the social relationship 
of their occupants. The social Iramework of the Celtic 
tribe w^ explained by the Romans in terms of their own 
Institution of palroni and di^Ut. TMs was a relation¬ 
ship based upon soda! dut>': in return for the protection 
and persona] support of a wealthy patrenta^ Roman 
ditaUs bound ihetnsdves solemnly to further his inter¬ 
ests and perform his requests. 'Ihe expression was accord¬ 
ingly used by Roman writers to convey Celtic clan 
reladonshlp^ But clan relatJonship also had an economic 
foundation^ expressed in tenancy and rent. The chieftain 
and his principal followers lived upon their tenanis' 
rents, whether in produce or stock; and the payment of 
such rents on large villa-estates, both in money and in 
kind^ is ahovm upon the Moselle valley fdJe6* already 
quoted as in other respects applicable to this side of the 
Channel. If the difference between the Romanized \iElas 
and the farms of primitive native style can be recognized 
as corresponding to the social disdnedon obtaining within 
the tribe between landownors and tenants^ then its eon- 
dnuadon may be explained by the froedorn from inter^ 
ferenoe which tribal cijstom enjoyed under Roman rule 
so long as the terms laid down by the treaty of settlement 
were observed^ 

This kind of relationship is the easier to recognize and 
accept, now that an old-established Interpretation of 
native ^rm-sites is passing, into obHvjcm. The thick 
clusters ofhuis and storage-pits which go to make up the 
native farm used regularly to be lnter|>relcd as a village:* 
since Li was not then taken into account that these flimsy 
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or imstabb structures had short lives and were frequeadjr 
renewed or discarded p In such scttlernents a complete and 
undifFerentiated plan of all the remains gives an ai together 
misleading picture of activity, since in fact only a few of 
the features were in use at any given moment. The * vil¬ 
lage*, which was so common a feature on maps of Roman 
Britain^ turns out to be a farm of the primitive type 
already well estabUshed in the island long before Roman 
rulcj and an essential part of tribal economy. The broad 
distinction is to be drawn no longer between villas and 
villages, but between landowners of substance and their 
tenants or their neighbour smallholders. Further, tvhde 
it is possible to deduce horn archaeology the broad dis¬ 
tinction onJyp Celtic story and legend indicate that the 
relationship must have been one of groat variety, doaely 
related to custom and individual grants or services on the 
one hand and strictly defined by tribal law upon the 
other. It lias been shown by Mr G, E, Stevens how an 
extremely primitive type of trib^ law concerning land- 
inheritance became in the fourth century a.d. the subject 
of a classic case in the highest Koman court of appeal. 

The equipment of this kuid of farm in com-growing 
country is worth spcdficatLou. The Girmhouse and acces¬ 
sory bulidinp form a group of huts either round or 
rectangular iu plan. They are never huge: an average 
cross-dimension of twenty feet would err on the high side. 
It hats often been stated in the past that some were bur¬ 
nished with rude hypocaustS;! as if the Inhabitants had 
borrowed central heating from the Roman world. But 
the alleged hypocausts do not occur in huts and are in 
fact coniHlrying ovens; for-the British farmer, as Ftheas 
had noted in the fourth century B.c.^ often gathered his 
corn green and threshed it under cover. This demands 
parching of the grain to make it keep. The plan of these 
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kilns and thdr flues varied considerably^ now bowl- 
shapedj now T-shaped^ now H-shaped^ and now forked. 
But the principle of constmertion was aiwa^'S the same^ to 
create a fire whose hot gases passed through dues and 
heated gently a floor never itself in direct contact Mdth 
the flame. Comparable instailatioTiS} of much greater size 
and more complicated constructiDn^ are found in the 
Komaniffcd villas. Once dried, the grain was stored in 
basket-lined pits. Both the pits and the corn-drying ovens 
needed firequcnt renewal, and a site occupied over a long 
period therefore yields them in bewildering multiplicity. 
The area of the farm U ttsually enclosed by a ditch and 
bank, and its comparative spaciousness^ demanded in 
part at least by the room required for the various installa¬ 
tions and their renewal^ is again deceptive as an indica¬ 
tion of other the peopling of ihc establishment or its 
capacity in outputs 

If the general social rcladonsliip of villas to small¬ 
holdings is cleaTj there arc, however, many points upon 
which information is wholly lacking^ It is known that in 
the southern area of Roman Britain the great plough, 
with massive coulter, was widely distributed, from Essex 
to Hampshire and Gloucestershire. These implements, 
first introduced in the Bclgic area of pre-Roman Britain, 
are of uncertain form, but it is clear that while primitive 
methods of traction would enable them to be used in 
the smallest size of Celtic fields, loo feet square, con¬ 
venience would choose the larger sizes of field, up to 
400 feet. The villas which were associated with this 
newer kind of agriculture may therefore be expected to 
have had a field-s>'5tcm of somewhat larger scale. This, 
howev^CT, has not yet been identified !n detail, although 
the air-photographs of certain Oxfordshire villas, like 
OitchJey and Little l^ilton, show clear traces of a new 
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lay-out of field boundaries to a generous scale in the 
immediate vianity of the faxmhouse. On the other hand^ 
it Riay be regarded as equally certaia that not a few con¬ 
servative villa owners will Iiave derived their weaJih from 
customary tenants engaged in farming in the old style, 
and will therefore be in close touch, as are certain villas 
north of Winchester^ with unehanged fidd-s^'stems of the 
old type* How much there was of a new style iryigricid- 
turc^ and in what relationship it stood to the old, are thus 
questions which can be asked but which must for the 
time being remain unansw^cred. Still less has there been 
detected any I race of the Roman fashion of centuriated 
fields, systematically laid out in large standard rectangles 
enclosed by a grid of accommodation roads. Such 
systems might be expected to occur in the vicinity of the 
cohmai at Lmdum (Lincoln) or Glcvum (Gloucester), 
and Haverfield w^ent so far as to iiidicaEC a parallel but 
non-rcctanguiar system of roads west of Camulodunura 
(Colchester). But no unimpeachable example of cen- 
tuiiation has yet rewarded either die fldd-studcnt or ihc 
air-photographer. It seems c^-ident that in the British 
province Roman fields of the regular agrimensorial pat¬ 
tern were, to say the least, extremely rarei though their 
identification has proved a will o' the wbp to many 
antiquaries. 

The rarity of application of the Roman system of field- 
planning is emphasized by the practice observable over 
many hundred thousands of acres in the Fcnland. This 
vaut alluvial basin, famous for the fertility of its crops, has 
In hutoric times always been so waterlogged as to require 
extensive and systemaiJe drainage for its devdopment. In 
more modemi t-mes tlie necessary combination of central 
authority and skill was not found until the seventeenth 
and later centuries; but the possibilidcs of die area did 
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not escape the Romans^ whose in tereat in the exploitation 
of marshland was sharpened by the value of such terrain 
in the Mcditerrariean soil and climate. The Fem were 
drained by a series of wide canals, the most notable being 
the Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire Car DykeSj the 
latter over seventy miles long. In conjunction with the 
rivers,, which in many places followed difTcrent lines fixun 
those ofto-day, these canak sen-'ed both For drainage and 
for transport. As drains, they acted as catch-waters^ trap¬ 
ping the flow from the adjacent uplands and keeping it 
out of the Fens; and they were also linked with a complL 
i^tcd scries of minor cuts which drained the fens them¬ 
selves. As canals^ they^ linked the Fenland W'^ith the Wicham 
at Lincoln, the WitJiam in turn being linked by means of 
the Fossdyke with the Trent. Access was thus obtained to 
the Humber and the Ouse* so that, as Stukclq.' long ago 
remarked* it was possible to proceed by inland water¬ 
ways from the Fens to York. Stukcley further perceived 
that the importance of this connexion lay in the oppor¬ 
tunity which it olTered for the transport of the Fenland 
produce to military supply-depdts. 

The foundation of the system has been shown by exca- 
vation to belong to the later years of Nero i a date which 
has an important bearing upon the origiiial design of the 
scheme and upon the origin of the labour force required 
both for the canals or drains and for the subsequent 
farming. At that time the Roman northern frontier was 
based upon Lincoln, and there was no reason for basic 
military' supplies to proceed further. The construction of 
the Fossdyke canal to the Trent may well be an addition 
to the scheme^ aficr the advance of the legionary base 
from LLnduin (Lincoln) to- Eburacum (’kt^rk) in a.o. 71. 

for the labour required to make them^ the works are 
situated in land immediately adjacent to the icrritofy' of 
rb-6 
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tht Iccni, and their consirucliofi bcLong^ to the period 
just after fhe revolt of a.d. 61* which the Iceni had led. 
There can be JJ t dc doubi that the conquered rebels were 
Condemned to labour at the new works and were there¬ 
after drafted to the new agricultural resert'e thus created, 
working it upon terms much more favourable to Rome 
than to themselves. It might, then, be thought that the 
Romans would have imposed here their own sv^em oi 
field-planning+ But when the new fields and farms made 
po^ibie by the drainage are scrutinized upon the ^'ast 
mosaic gf air-photographs by which the late Major Allen, 
the Fenland Research Committee^ and Dr St Joseph have 
revealed ihem^ it becomes clear that, while the canals and 
the main roads across the area bear the systematic im¬ 
print of the Roman engineer, the fiirms, fields, and Lant^ 
arc no less chafactcTtsticalJy native. The conclusion is 
inevitable that the natives, once planted upon the spot, 
were left to work the land in their ancestral lashionj vir¬ 
tually no attempt being made to convert them to Roman 
agricultural methods. Only the canal-side granaries indi¬ 
cate the stage at which the Roman tax^colletitQr entered 
into possession of the glant'^s share of the produce, and 
that it was barged away to Roman depots. 

The systematic cTccavation of a Fenland Earm has yet 
to be undenakcTij just as certain forms of Fenland fields 
or iazy-beds call for duddadon by the spade. But in 
another area the brilliant reconsideration by Professor 
Hawkes of the early but exquisilely precise excavations 
undertaken by General Piit-Riveis in Granbome Chase 
reveals both the farmsteads and the farmers^ state of 
servitude. When the number of storage-pits in use at one 
time on such farms is compared with the number in use 
under &ee enterprise in pre-Roman farms on similar soil, 
it is caJcuJatcd that under Roman rule the Cranbomc 
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ChR5e fatmcrs were deprived of som^lhing like three- 
fifths of tlie >'idd^ very different from the reasonable rates 
of taxation of ooc-tiv-ei rih or one-teoth which applied In 
other parts of the Roman world, it is not thought diat the 
folk of this area were rebehiems; but the Bclgacj who- 
owned it, had been vioJcjitly hostile to Rome and hard 
fighdngj^had been required to conquer them. In these 
circuiustances the terms of capituladon wiU not have 
been merciful, and there arc numerous analogies in the 
Roman world for punishment of an obstinate resistance 
by die reduction of the hostile populace to serfdom. But 
at least the native agriculturtst was left to pursue hb 
own methods in field and larm unchanged. 

That drastic changes could, however, be introduced is 
shown by the treatment accorded to the area In the laier 
third century A.n. At this time many of the agricultural 
villages were deserted, and iinportant instances appear 
of field-syatems obliterated by a new class of large and 
systematically planned enclosures for cattle. ITie adjaocni 
downiand is also bordered by new dykes, which^ when 
mapped in relation to doiber-bearing soils, reveal them¬ 
selves as delimiting ranch-land in relation to forests. This 
is a notable instance ofa deliberate change in the planned 
economic development of govcmnient-craatrolicd land. 
Gatdc-raiiing and shcep-fartmng were stibstituted for 
ploughing^ and it is to be observed that herds and Hocks 
were among the ^mous features of BntJsh provincial 
economy by the opening of the fi;>urth century when 
their qualities arc extolled. With the sheep and their wool 
was connected cioth-produedoni This manufacture was 
also earning a reputation for Britain in Roman world 
at large^ The cstahlishmcnt of a government weaving- 
null at Venta^ mentioned in the jVoUiia DigniUitum or list 
of j^vcminent appointments, may well be connected^ if 
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remotely^ with these changes; for the Venta in question, 
whose tribe IS not specified, is certainly to be identified 
with Venta Belganim (Winchester). The doth would bc 
for the Services^ 

If in. southern Britain there is some evidence of expan^ 
sion of pasloralisni at the expense of agTiGultuTc+ in 
northern Britain the process was probably (eversed. 
There is little cindence for agriculture on any scale but 
the Smallest in the north in pre-Roman days. Indeed^ it 
is noteworthy how the decorators of prized artistic ob¬ 
jects choose either horses or cattle as their theme, both 
in pre-Roman and Roman and how cauldrons, for 
seething meat, continue to be one of the prfndpal manu¬ 
factures of the area. These facts imply a Homeric type of 
society or, if this be thought too sophisticated^ a state of 
civilization akin to that of the Irish Celtic sagas^ in which 
wealth is reckoned not in broad acres but in heads of 
cattle. Many of the upland native farms of Cumberland 
and Westmorland plainly continued to reflect these con¬ 
ditions. If they have any field-system, it comprises a 
limited number of tiny paddocks or crofts, unequal to 
supporting a family through the year. Their wealth and 
support lay in the adjacent hill-pastures, with \^ey feed¬ 
ing for the winter. But most of the cattk, as in medieval 
timesj must have been killed off when winter came, the 
most valuable arisinga then being their hides and horns, 
convertible to leather and a variety of horn objects. The 
Ronian lax-collector had a first interest in the herds, 
which were counted and taxed by heads: but kb second 
and no less important interest lay in the hides, 'fhe con- 
sumpdqn of hj^cs by the Roman army must have been 
enormous. The jerkins and breeches of the soldiery, their 
ihield-covcrings and their tents^ not to mention ihclr 
massive boots, were all made of leather, and a tri bute of 
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hides will have been an obvious alternative to a tribute of 
corn, Tlutdlyj there was an interest in the carcass: for 
lard was aho needed by iJic army in great quantity, as 
being, wTth corn and coarse wine, one of the staple 
articles of diet provided by the Roman government for 
its troops: and this too could be exacted from pastoral 
communideSf w'helher cattle or pigs provided it. 

One of the effeets^ of the pax Remanaj which stopped 
catde-raading bet^veen the diffcrent local groups^ w^as to 
encourage an increase of population among the upland 
herdsmen of Westmorland and doubtless elsewhere. 
Then* came a time W'hen the main settlements swarmed 
and minor farms grew up not far away, so that all the 
available land in the neighbourhood must have been 
pastured to the fuIL This is particularly evident in such a 
valley as that of the Lj^^ennet, sou th of Penrithp and other 
areas tell the same storv'. The inarease did not necessarily 
spell prosperity for the individual: it may in fact have 
meant the reverse. But it did mean a rise in the amount of 
taxable property^ when it came to counting animals, not 
to mention the posstbilities of army recruitment, 

Tlrcrc wencp however, areas amid the fells and forests 
which show undeniable traces of a spreading agrrculturc. 
An outstanding example is Upper WJiarfedale, where 
many miles of native fidd^ystems exists studded with 
native farms yielding Roman pottery and coins down to 
the close of the fourth century a,d. The Aire Gap was 
even opened to the villa s^’^tem, though it must be signifi¬ 
cant that the dingle knovm example^ at Gargravc in 
Craven, lies on the margin of an old gladal lake-bed^ 
w ho*e especially fertile land must have C-jught the eye of 
a wealthy man bent upon profitable larm-<levelopment+ 
Similarly^ the sole villa yet known in County Durham, at 
Old Durham, lies upon the magncsiati liincstone bell, 
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which % 6\1 carries the best farming land in. the area^ 
Whether these establishments belonged to native land- 
owners or lo Roman eX’-soldier settlers iniist remain un* 
certain. But veteran settlers are known elsewhere in the 
north and it would be wrong to suppose that all the land- 
development was due to native enterprise. The fort of 
Bremetennacum Veteranorum (Rtbehester^ Lancashire) 
was [he admiuLslTative centre of an enclave of veterans 
important enough to figure in a Roman geographical 
list. The Calder basin, Jrom above Huddetsheld to Castle- 
fordj has yielded altars dedicated to the tutelaiy ddly of 
the Brigantes by Roman cltizeiis who^ names strongly 
suggest that they too were veteran settlers. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, is known of whai fomi their set dements took or 
what kind of production was connected with them. If 
they were vctcjans then a land-settlement b most likely» 
and it should be observed that the Middle Gritstone, 
which the river Calder here cuts^ supports good and 
comparadvdy light agricultural land. 

VVharfedaJe and its upper basin are inlimatdy reJated 
to an exceptional form of habitation, namely, the lime¬ 
stone cavc-dwdlings which are a feature of the Pennines 
and Peak District wherever geotogical conditions permit 
their existence. These dwellings have in the past been 
variously interpreted, but nearly always through die eyc^ 
of a civilized mentaJity which could conceive of them 
only as a refuge and not as a permanent dw^elilng^ This^ 
howcvcTj is not the view taken of them by peasant com¬ 
munities, to whom they offer the prospect of a residence 
drier and more permanenc than a hut, much warmer in 
winter and coder in summer. It is therefore not surpris¬ 
ing that many of the caves, villagei, and Hdd-systems are 
intimatdy connected and that there b no real distinction 
to be drawn between the one and the other. They cer- 
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tainly do not reprcatnt the habitatioiia of rtiugcca from 
Roman rilled for most of tliem $hmv a long: contimilly of 
habitation and they arc not difficult either to find or to 
mioke outj as was the practice in Roman Affiica ’when 
they were used by outlaws in this way. They represent 
raihcT the ready adaptation by man of advantageous 
accommodation provided by Nature; an extra pofitibility 
In housing as opposed to an emergency measure. 

Lakc^welLings are another specialized form of settle¬ 
ment which owe tkdr existence to human adaptation of 
a natural feature. These are little kno’wn in Britain south 
of Hadrian^s Wall^ though they had existed duriJig the 
pre-Roman Iron Age In the Somer^tshlte marshes, as 
the ffimous examples at Glastonbury and Meare attest. 
But in certain parts of southed Scotland^ notably GaUo^ 
way and Upper CLydesdaJe, they are w'cll known in both 
the tirst and second centuries a.d. Unfortunately, most of 
tiae excavations of these very interesting bu t complicated 
northern structines were conducted when archaeological 
lecfardquc was less equal to dealing with them than it is 
to-day, and a modem examination of an untouched tile 
is highly d^irablc. They normally comprise artifidal 
islands or platforms bujJ t on the edge of lakes and carry¬ 
ing Substantial timber huts. Their special interest lies not 
merely in their structural details^ but m the fact that 
iheir damp occupation layers frequently conserve intact 
perishable objects of wood, hom, and leather which the 
ordinary habitation si te does not retain. 

The varied scene of agricultural and pastoral activity 
prorided by the numerous villas and lanns demands for 
its completion the existence of markets and fairs: regional 
markets, hdd at comparativ'ely frequent intervals, for the 
agricultUTat produce^ lairs much less frequent and related 
to wider areas for the seasonal sales of animalSr Wlti^ 
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the canton j there might be se\'eral itiarkci'centresj and 
the cantonal capital need nqt necessarily hav-c attracted 
the most important. The (airs might be so important as 
to attract folk from several cantons. But whene\'er or 
wherever they were held it is likely that in Britain^ as 
throughout the ancient worlds many were specifically 
associated with ancient sanctuaries whose deity hallowed 
the transaction and gave lo the market or fairground a 
sacred peace which folk no less superstitious than quarrel¬ 
some would not violate by quarreh and brawls. The 
actual shrines where such gatherings may be detected 
arcp howevw, few and detailed knowledge of them is sdll 
rare. Two may be cited* in widely separated dbiricts* 

The first is at Gosbecks Farm, three and a half miles 
south of Colchester* rwcalcd fay air-photography and 
since tested by excavation on a small scale. In its Roman 
guisej the place consisted of a temple of native pattern, 
the tall box'hke shnnCp with windows high above a 
veranda surrounding itj described in further detail below 
(p. 193)+ This building lay much off centre in a very 
large rectangle, bordered by a colonnaded enclosure, 
comprising two separate internal and external pordcos* 
the Intemal designed to shelter worshippcis, the external 
at the disposal of the general pu blic. The planning indi¬ 
cates that, while the temple was undoubtedly important, 
other holy things, such as statues or \'enerated trees, 
occupied the sacred area; and that the area in question 
was an ancient pre-Roman holy place is demonstrated by 
the fact that the building had been substituted for an 
original large ditch, surrounding the same rectangular 
plot and containing pre-Roman rubbish- Outside the 
enclosure lay a great theatre, as at not a few sanctuaries 
in Roman Qaul, showing that crowds wxsre expected and 
that dicir entertainment was catered for by stage per- 
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Formances secular or rcUgious - a dlstlnctioa vcty much 
more blurred in ancient times than novr. As for deitiesp 
the place has yielded a beautiful bronze statue of Mcr- 
cury^ the god of trade and commerce, with classic stance 
but North-Gaitlish features^ The devotion to Mercury 
lca\T3 no reasonable doubt of the association of this 
sanctuary with trade^ The presence of large crowds sug¬ 
gests rcfigious festivals combined with fairs or markets; 
while the native character and ancestry of the sanctuary 
dissociates it from the newly-introduced institutions of the 
adjacent Roman iokida and attaches it to local habit and 
tradition. It may be r^arded as certain that Gosbecks 
was the scene of w^cll-frequented fairs or markets, and the 
fact that it lay not far from the pre-Roman capital of the 
Trinovantes may be thought to have enhanced its 
importance. 

The Gosbccks sanctuary i.vas near a town. The second 
site lies at Woodeaton, in the open country north-east of 
Oxford, not west of the half-way point along the 
Roman road between Dorchester on Thames and Al- 
chester. These were both minof cantonal centres^ on the 
borders of the Dobunni and Catuvellauni, and not cer¬ 
tainly assignable lo either^ The nature of the place has 
until very recently been doubtful, but it has long been 
known for the very Large amount of coins of small 
denomination found there, ranging from the early days 
of the province until the dose of the fourth century a.&. 
indeed, there were a few authenticated records of still 
later Roman coins, such as circulated during the fifth and 
sixth centuries a,d., as if the spot had continued to be 
frequented, as a remote ccntie in the backwoods very 
well might. In addition to the coins there was a scatter of 
small objects of votive character, such as mimaturc bronze 
axeSs small bron^ birds^ and crudely modelled plaques^ 
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which strongly suggested the existence of a shrine. The 
recently been proved correct. The spade 
has revealed* on the low lidge which carries the site and 
somewhat below i ts summh, a well-built temple of native 
type standing In an irregular straight-^ded endo^ure. As 
at Gosbecksj it might seem that the temple stood to one 
side of the most significant point on the ^itc, in this case 
the stunmit; but there is no due as to what| if ajiything, 
stood there and it can only be said that the highest point 
on the site was not included within the temple prednet. 
Nor is the deity or deities worshipped at Woodcaton 
known: among the votive objects a sort of duality can be 
detected, the axes snggcsdng a god with some characteris¬ 
tics at least of hlars* the birds a goddess. Ccltlo deities 
often went in pairs, and the cult objects, so far as they go* 
would suggst a pair like Sucellus and Nantosvelta* as 
Opposed to Mercury' and Rosmerta. Whoever they were, 
these deddes attracted large crowds: and there is in addi¬ 
tion a weaEch of small obj(;cu that Lie outride the range of 
olferings and suggest, no less strongly than the abundant 
small change, the existence of periodic fairs which 
thronged Woodcaton with buyers and scILcts as wdl as 
worshippers- 

In the north no such sites connected at once with com- 
fficTce and religion arc known to archaeology^ But litera¬ 
ture mentions the Locus Afapom^ or mecdng-place of 
Maponus, the Celtic god who was equated with the classi¬ 
cal Apollo in his double aspect of youth and harper. This 
place may reasonably be identified with Glochmabcu- 
stane on the north shore of the Solway, where in later days 
the medieval English and Scottish wardens of the 
Marches met ^ settle common aSairs. But the name is 
composite, half Brythonic and half EnglLsh, itone having 
been added by Anghans who did not understand the 
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uonal meedng-placcj and in Roman frontier politics 
played Its part as one of diost permitted plates of assembly 
for markets and pabLic business tvhicli enabled Rome to 
control tribal gathering^. It is significant, too, that the 
god under whose auspices iht assemblage took place ivas 
not a war-god, but a bardic god whose function was the 
peaceful entertainment of music. Other toca there wurc^ 
but their names* where intelligible, are connecied with 
tribes and not with dddes, unless indeed the tribes, tike 
the Brigantes, with their deity Brigans or Erigantia, had 
a guardian god or godded whose name identical 
with the adjectival form of their own. 

Not all sanctuaries were connected with fairs and 
markets and the number of shrines scauered ihrough the 
countryside must hav'c been very large indeed. To des¬ 
cribe them individually is quite outside the scope of this 
volume, though some of die cults associated with them 
arc considered by themsdves in another chapter. Here, 
however* certain dosses may be mentioned since they 
must have formed one of the most characteristic features 
in the rural landscape, quite apart from the cult of which 
they formed the centre. 

The moat important is the pilgrim-sanctuaiy'* of wliich 
the shrine of Nodcns at Lydney, on the north aide of the 
Severn estuary* provides a striking e-Kample. Nodeia, w^ho 
was sometimes equated by his worshippers with Silvanus, 
w^ certainly a gcxl of hunting. But the bronze applied 
decoration on one uf the ritual qrovras of \m ministrants 
shows that he was also a waicr-god, who journeyed 
majestically over the w^vo in a car drawn by four sea¬ 
horses: one thinks of the Set'ern bore* which begins near 
Lydney Its formidabJe sweep at every tide. His lemple* 
which belongs to after A-D. 364, occupies a prominent 
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Figure f I. Lydiicv^ the late fbiirtluccnlury pilgritu sbrinc 
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spur overlooking^ the estuary* It was a larg^e bvulding 
dnided into nave and ambuJatoryj the latter equipped in 
due course with side-chapels. It was lavishly rumished 
with mosaic pavements, the most important of which, in 
the sanctuary', carried an inscribed dedication by the 
chief of a nava] repair-yard (prtieJichiS reMqustioms) and 
hifi staff-interpreter. The plan of the buiiding belones to 
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neither ihc Celtic nor the purdy dass;]c:;aL worlds but is a 
farm borrowed bom the Ea^t; and the suggestion has 
been made, without definite proof, that it owed some¬ 
thing to Christian inspiration^ "Xhe most interesting 
buddings, howci'CTj so far as the sotiiai side of tlie Lydney 
cstabUshment is concerned, are those which surround the 
temple ^court, T,^hich occupies the whole of die hlLUtop. 
There isra long ponico, rather like one side of a cloister, 
divided into open-fronted cells. This is a t>*pe of building 
well-known In classical sanctuaries of healing, where the 
sick slept in hope of di\ine counsel through dreams or 
e%'eii of personal curative action by the god or his priests. 
On an adjacent side to that occupied by the portico lay a 
courtyard building w-i di numeforn rooms and a huge and 
imposing front recepdon-halL A commodious set of Baths 
associated with this inn or guest-house add the essential 
hall-mark of Roman civilization. It is ob\ious that the 
establishment was planned for well-to-do vdsitoraj who 
could pay good fees for attentions or benefits received. 
But not all the functions of Nodens were related to heal¬ 
ing. As a god of himdngj he was expected by some of his 
worshippers to seek out and restore lost property, so that 
he was a god whose functions were hardly less diverse 
than his nature. Historically, the mc^t interesting side of 
this cult is its late date, m an Empire slowly becoming 
Cluistian; and no Jess remarkable tl^n diis solidity of 
paganism is the fact that in the last quarter of the fourth 
century a.d. a site of this kind, overlooking the Bristol 
Channel, could be considered a safe and even lucrative 
proposition. The status of one of its important patrons as 
a naval officer is a pointed reminder of the fleet to which 
the district owed Its peace and safety. 

The temple of Nodens lies on a hill-top and within the 
lines of an ancient hill-fort. It was thus with another late- 
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Roman sanctuary, which was cstabLishcdi again after 
A.D. 364, in the iong-deserted bnt gloriously imposing 
hill-fort of iMaiden Casiie, ihe ajiaeni Dununij which 
tiad been super^ded by the Romanised town of Durno- 
novaria in the seventies of the first centuries a*v. The 
shrine butll here was a simple edihee of die box-llke 
CcLde plan, though the ddty worshipped therein was a 
highly tompUcated being who combined with a huitran 
nature those of an owl and a fauLL Side by side with the 
shrine lay a srnaJl priest^s house. TTie furnishings of the 
temple had been costJy, and Included imported marble, 
but tiitzrc is no hint here of accommodation for pilgrims 
or the Like, although the place was in ^ct much less 
remote than Lydney from a civUleed community^ It may 
well be a^ked what general nodon prompicd the late 
establishment of sanctuaries in the old deserted high 
places ? There arc other examples, as at Lydncy, Chanc- 
tnilbury Ring (Sussex), and Harlow Hill (Essex), and it 
can hardly he doubted Uml iiiore existed- Wpis it the final 
flicker ofpaganlsm, or a turning to the old gods in centres 
of ancient valiance as times grew more uncertain? or 
were the ancient gods taking refuge in the wilderness as 
Christianity spread in the towns? In some places, indeed, 
the old gods remained firmly in possession of their pre- 
Roman shrines. This state of affairs^ already noted at 
Gosbecks, is exemplified by Frilford, noriii-west ofAbing- 
dori, where two Romanized shrines He on top of an 
earlier wooden building. This pn-HCxisting btiilding had 
taken die form of a dhcular ditched enclosure containing 
an open covered shed^ like a where holy images, 

cult objects, oj^ofFerings had been exposed to view. In the 
Roman period this earlier slirine was ra^ed to the ground 
and replaced by a circular enclosure of which the con¬ 
tents are not now evident^ while a new temple qf the 
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native box-Hke form vp-as built alongside and Later 
received an extension. Occupation of tMs site continued 
into the fifth century a.o. and there can be no doubt 
either of the aniiqnit)' or the popularity of this country 
shrine or group of shrines. As a group, of ’which other 
members perhaps remain to be discovered > it resembles 
the forest sanctuaries of Roman GauJ, ’where numerous 
godlings'^attractcd to a single holy spot thdr several 
groups or categorira QfworBhipi>crs. 

Wayside shrines form another common da^. These 
are the Surrey temples at Titsey on the Downs, adjacent 
to the Roman road between Ix^ndon and the Ome 
valley, and the temple at Farley Heath, Albury. A differ¬ 
ent type is the shiine which yielded a relief of Diana and 
a hound, plainly a hunters' meeting-place, a pagan 
Chapellc de St Hubert, on the Foese ^V^ay at Netdeton 
Scrubj ten miles north-east of Bath. The Watling Street 
shrines at Earkway (Hcrtfordshlric)^ dedicated to Mars 
Alator, and Stony Stratford (Buckinghamshire}, dedi¬ 
cated to Toutates, produced the beautiful silver plaques 
now in the British Museum, but no building which has 
been recorded. North of Lancaster, the shrine of f abnus, 
god of the meadow-landf ’which again is known from an 
altar and not from buildings, lay close to the Roman 
road heading for the fort at Watercrook, near Kendal. 

Spring and river-gods also had their sacred dwellings. 
At Chesterde-Streetp Condatis, god of the watersmect, 
had an altar at the confluence of the River ^ Vear and the 
Cong Bum. Verbeia, goddess of the River Wharfe, w^ 
worshipped at Rklcy, No temple at the source of a great 
river h fcnovm in Britain^ but it can hardly be doubted 
that they existed, pardcnlariy when rivets frequently 
bone divine aames, such as Belisama {the Ribble), Deva 
(the Dee), or Brigantia (the Brent). 
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A hunter'^ ghrine at Neltleton Scrub has already been 
mentioned. More romantic reUes of andent hunting arc 
the shrines ofSlLvanus which sprang up in lonely doughs 
on the high mooz^ of the Pen nincs. These were erected by 
the commandants ofRoman forts, wealthy mcn^ often, hut 
not always, starting their careers in the Imperial Civil 
Servicej to commemomte successful hunting expeditions. 
Two are attested by altars only; one stone dedicated by 
Aurelius Qmrinus, commandant at Lanebester (Co* 
Durham) and found at Eastgaije In Weardalc; the other 
erected by Mlclanus^ the commandant of a cavalry regi- 
mentj in remote Bollihope, ^after catching a lovely boar 
which previous hunters had hunted in vain** The third 
boasts both altars and shrines: It lay higher sdllp on the 
Eller Beck, south of Bow'es (Yorkshire), 1275 feet above 
seadevel. There the loc^ commandant, Catsius Fronti- 
nus, and one of his centurions set up separate shrines to 
Vinotontis, a stream-god whom the centurion identified 
vdth Silvanus. The temples w^ere simple structures* one 
round and the other rectangular, with stone walls and 
thatched rpofi. Their ruins still half buried the altars 
when they^ were first observed by a shepherd. If this could 
happen after seventeen ceoturira, how manifestly grim 
and true must have been the allusion of GUdas in the 
sixth century a.o. to the ruins of shrines everywhere, 
'their walls* inside and out, bristling with w'cathered idols 
of savage mien*. His phrase reveals in startling fashion 
the efiect of belief in a multiplicity of deities upon the 
landscape of the countryside when tlie powder of heathen¬ 
dom was exalted. 

Sacred groves are archaeologically unresponsive* 
though the planing of many lemplc enclosurs seems to 
imply their existence. But place-names in Britain indicate 
a very few of the many there must have Ijcen. The Celtic 
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word for such a. spot was which is cxphunect in aji 

ancient glossary as meaning, m die plural^ sacra siiuaTumf 
^thc hcly places of die woods’. It occurs in ComwalL or 
south-wTst Derv™ in the name Nemetotadoj in Mon¬ 
mouthshire iu the form {Ne]mctainbala^ and in Derby¬ 
shire a^ Aquae Arnemctiac, tlie name for Euxtorij in 
which the second clement applies to the goddess dwelling 
"over against the nemetm** The Buxton grove no doubt 
oversliadowed the source of the healing waters. A litde 
fijrther souths on the Fosse Way in NotdnghaEnsbJre;, 
Vcmcmctonj means "the great grove* according to the 
Gaulish bishop Venuntius Fortunatiis. Finajly* in Scot¬ 
land^ not Gir from the Antonine Wall, there is Mcdlone- 
meton 'middle grove^ or 'mid-way grovc^ which has been 
idcnti&ed, attractively but not with complete certainty, 
with the prehistoric sanctuary at Caimpappk {West 
Lotbian). 

Lastly, there arc the tombs and cemeteries. Folk in 
Britain had for long ages been used to great tombs ai 
features of the landscape. The habit of according promi- 
aent positions to barrows of the Bronze and Iron Ages 
ensured that few ssky-Unes were without these amrating 
land-marks. The outsize in all barrows^ Silbuiy HUb 
formed the ughdng point for the Roman road from 
Mildcnhall (TrMlishire) to Bath. It should, however, be 
remembered that the habit of building these circular 
tumuli continued into Roman dmes^ and that Roman 
roads in certain parts of Britain^ as in the Meuse badn lu 
north-eastern Caul, were frequently lined with them. 
The Six Hills ai Stevenage are a famous group^ by the 
Side of the western loop of Ermine Strcet.'The road from 
Salisbury to Dorchester is flanked by three at Badbury 
Rings. But these last arc outUos. The great concentra¬ 
tion h in East Anglia, where these barrowi certainly 
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c^JTy on the traditiioiis of an Iron-Agfi aristocracy^ whew 
rich tumulij opulently furnished with imports from the 
Rottian world, arc so notable a feature of the area in the 
first half of the first century For these people, how- 
evcTj it was the internal content of the tomb and luxuri' 
ous objects buried witJi the dead which counted as 
important. From the Roman point of view the external 
aspect of the monument was also highly aignlhcaut; not 
for sombre grandiosity, which characterizes the monu¬ 
ments of the Republic, nor for religious s^TObolic orna¬ 
ment, associated with tombs of the later Empire* hut for 
relief sculpture intended to give a lasting picture or 
memorial of the daily life and avocations of the deceased, 
as it were a record of their very being, Jn GanJ sudi 
monuments, which took tJidr form from tJic Mcditer- 
ran€?an world, occasionally survive almoat intact, Ukc the 
famous example at Tgcl, in the Moselle valley. On this 
the daily life, and, less prominently, tlie work, of a rich 
family engaged in cloth-production covers the panels and 
friezes of a lofty and slender moniimertt crowTtctJ by a 
very high and concave roof, almost like a crocket j and 
mi.xed with these secular representations are the mytlis 
of Hercules, typifying the religious beliefs of the family 
ns welh Britain retains no such monument. But it must be 
recalled that knowledge of the majority of those in Gaul 
is derived from die use of their sculptured blocks and 
filabs in the foundations of late-Roman walls. The only 
walb in Britain which liave as yet yielded materials of 
dus kind in abundance are the: London bastions and the 
Ckiostantian north wall of Ghtstcr. The former liappen 
to have yielded early monuments only, the great altar 
tomb of the procurator Classicianus, and soldiers' monu¬ 
ments from near the fort of the standing garrison. The 
latter produced a variety of material from a most Lnter^ 
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esdn^ scries of smaJl monuments but nothing on the 
gr^ind scale, for vast and costly tombs could hardly be 
expected outside a legionary foriTess+ It wouldj however, 
be rash to suppose that momunents of the Igel scale never 
existed in southern Britain. The foundadous of an elabor¬ 
ate circular tomb occupying the middle of a small ceme¬ 
tery^ at tlarpendcn (Hertfordshire)^ reveal it to be of the 
monumental class, with cenmaJj niched tomb-chamber 
containing at least one life-sized statue. It had angle- 
pilasters, implying a decorative treatmertt of the front 
with the round tower-LLke structure rising above. Another 
very large tomb was the circular mausoleum at Wi^t 
Mersea (Essex) ^ a stone-revetted suucture with earth filh 
sixty-hve feet in diameter, braced by radiating walls and 
marginal buttresses, A circular mausoleum, thirty feet in 
diameter, with external buttresses^ occurs at Keston 
(Kent) in association with a villa. Certain country dis¬ 
tricts have also yielded walled cemeteries. That at Harpen- 
den (Hertfordshire), already noted, ivas walledp But Kent 
boasts of six at least, among which Lockham contained 
two monirmen taJ tombs, Plaxtol a barrow, Sittingboume 
a monumental tomb, and Springhead, near Southfleet, 
some very rieh finds, ineJuding elaborate shoes of purple 
leather ornamented with gold thread* The reason why 
such monuments do not survive in Britain is to be sought 
in ihcir distribudon^ which covers the south-castem 
districts of the island that are devoid of good building- 
stone. Folk of later ages have seized upon the Kcman 
stonework with avidity, 

B-oman triumphal monuments in the open country-^ 
side would be rare. But the foundations nfa famous one 
exist at Rutupiae (RichborDugh), the principal port of 
entry to tlie province. They form an enormous base 30 
feet deep below ground level, 145 long and 105 feet 
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wide^ induding a flaagc for a few steps. The structure 
which was thus carried was cased in Carrara marble ajid 
its main columns were not less than 50 feet liigh. There 
may well liave been a second stage above this and there 
were certainly some massive bronze statues^ of which 
small fragments liave been found. The monument was 
built about AJ>. too and may have commemorated 
Trajan^s settlement of the province* It is comparable with 
the TetrapyJon or four-way arch erected at the two main 
entrances to the province oFEg^-pt in honour of Claudius^ 
and this may well have been the actual form of the monu¬ 
ment Latet;, towards the close of the third century a.d.^ 
it was stripped of its ornaments and served as a fortified 
]ookH>ut post against Sajcon pirates^ a choice no doubt 
determined by its great height. 

No other monument of the kind can be tied to a specific 
site. But inscribed blocks from a monument commemq- 
ratlng the erection of Hadrian's Wall were used in builds 
ing the Saxon monastery church at Jarrow (Co. Diir^ 
ham)* An Italian marble bead of provincial style found 
at Hawk^hawj in the wilds of the Upper Tweed basioj is 
more problematic. It cannot have come fiom Ear away^ 
its Koman date is not in doubt and Its occurrence is per* 
haps least diiHcult to explain by conneedng it with a 
triumphal monument,' of which, howwerj no structural 
remains have been identified ^ 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ECONOMICS 

Wfi^K,the geographer Strabo^ writing early in the 
principatc of Tlberiiis (a.d. 14-38), but recording many 
things of a generadon or two earlier^ gives an account of 
British exports to the Continent^ he rejects conditioiu In 
south-eastern Britain and particularly the exports at the 
disposal cf tribal chie& and their foLlowei^. Corris. cattle, 
hidcs^ and bunttng-dogs attest the agricuiture and stocks 
raising of Sussex, Kent, and Essex, Slaves represent the 
profit of raiding expedidons on the fringe of these areas. 
The metak, however, must have come from further afield: 
silver from the Mendlp or Peak lead deposits; tin from 
Cornwall, gold from Wales, and iron from Wales or the 
Weald. The trade in metab impUes, in lact, as in pre¬ 
historic days, pardcular connexions more widely devel¬ 
oped. The sta tement concerning me tab reverses, too, the 
-hasty conclusion of Cicero, derived from hb brother on 
Caesarb staff, dial there was in Britain ^not 50 much as a 
BcrtJple of siJvcr\ 

Metals in any province were ahngst exclusively State 
property, and formed an important item in the provincial 
budget. In Eritam, the prindpal metal product was lead, 
which sounds dull, until it b rented that the only way of 
producing silver known to the ancient world was by 
cupel lation from lead, and that the abundant British lead 
represents a by-product from silver extraction. In the 
Koman world silver was the most regular money of 
account, and the need for large quandtics explains the 
rapid development of British Wd resources, attested by 
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the numerous date-stuped ingots, or pigs, of the metaJ. 
The Mendip mines were in production by 49;^ six 
years after the conquest, the TUntshire mines by a.d. 74, 
the mines of ^"^dde^daie, Yorkshire, by A-d. Si . All these 
dated pigs, and most others, are from direct Impcna] 
working, but some undated eKamplcs from Derbphife, 
and one early but undated example from Flintshire, bear 
tlie stamps of lessees, aJl Roman mcrtantilc citizens. 
Rarer still, but again associated with the Derbyshire area, 
are the pigs of the Lutudaniui Company (jmj Lwtods- 
rmjM) which took its name from the principal centre in 
the mining district, perhaps Chesterfields and traded its 
pigs in large numbers by water to the Humber. The 
quantity of lead extracted from Britain was very large 
and the Romans were struck by the ease with which it 
could be mined^ The elder Pliny refers to much opencast 
mining. But be adds a significant and curious fad, that 
pToducrion was restricted, in favour of the Spanish mar¬ 
ket. This » one of the raro cases m which such artifidal 
controls are known to have been applied, though simiJar 
action was taken in relation to vine-growing m GauL 
Of working and organization very little is known. In 
the Mendips the principal centre was Charterhouse on 
Mendip, where the remaiiis of a mining settlement cover 
a considerable area and are graced by a small amphi¬ 
theatre. An early lead pig from this area Is countermarked 
by the Second Legion and this might suggest soldiers in 
charge of convict labour: for relega^don to the mines w-as 
in the Roman world a form of penal servitude. But no 
evidence exists either way in the Mendips for the con¬ 
tinuity of this practice, if it was m fact diere applied. The 
rmperia! stamped ingots contmue until 164-9, 

though some are counterrigned writh private oompany’s 
marks, while another carries the name of C. Niptiis 
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Ascaniu^ a Rqmaa citizen lessee who is also known m 
Flintshire. After that they appear no more* and it may 
well be that the working of the mines was then delegated 
to the curinl&s or tribal counciij or to private concession¬ 
aires* This at least became tlie practice In other impor¬ 
tant Roman mining areas. If so, it would certainly 
acepun^for the abundance oflate-Roman silver coinage 
in the Somersetshire arca^ since the cunal^f would be 
receiving a substantial percxntage of the output, returned 
to tiicm in the form of silver coinage- In the fourth 
oentury a^d, Britain was still famous for its metal output^ 
and the quantity of pewter and lead objects belonging to 
the period bears witness to its copiousness. 

In the earlier period of Imperial working there is some 
evidence for the export of Mcndip lead. The pig counter- 
marked by the Second Legion was found at St Valcry- 
sxir-Sommej while one occurs at Stochbridge (Hampshire) 
and two on the Solent. This suggests a traSic of consign¬ 
ments across the Channel and along the main arterial 
mute to Southern Gaul or Italy, Ii is not likely, howxvcr, 
as the administrative hagmentation of the Empire 
developed^ that this traflic continued btisk. 

The earliest stamped pig associated with Flintshire is 
of A.n. ■ andj if the aimr^adon of the area occurred in 
A.D. 61 j there would be evidence for rapid exploltadon, 
as in the Mendips. TTic Italian concessionairej, Mpius 
Ascanius, cannot be much later, since his countermark 
appears on a Mendip pig of a.d. 59. The centre of the 
actual mining seems to have been Halkyn Mountain, as 
to-day, while the mining setdement lay at Pentre Ffwm- 
dan, one mhe south-east of Flint, where pottery and coins 
suggest an occupation beginning about Am, 70 and 
continiiing until at least the close of the second century 
A.D. There is also some evidence, though it is not strong, 
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for thlrd-ccntury exploitadon at Mdidcn^ mt the north¬ 
ern dp of the Owydian mountaijis^ in the Talar Goch 
mine. It would be interesting to know whether this was 
the reason for the foimdation qf the adjacent military 
Ble, at Prestatyn^ on a then navigable coastal creek. The 
pi^ from the Flintshire area are stamped Decarngl^ 
for mitslium Dmmglkumt the name surviving, in the 
medieval district of Tc^ngl and to-day in a deanery. 
This was the name of the tribe which the manuscript of 
Tacitus presents as Decangi, the metmpolitan version of 
a nanie which must have seemed oddly barbaric to a 
L4ttincar. 

The next dated group of lead pigs is the small group 
from Yorkshire^ which ^so carry the tribal name of the 
area^ in the form Brig^ for mttaftum MTiganiicum. They 
are £bund m the area between Niddcrdale and Wharfe^ 
dale, which was much exploited in later medieval times 
for lisid also* The earliest dated example is of A-b. Si, 
cxaetly ten years after the Roman acquisition of the area. 
AnothcTi of Trajan 98-1 ry), is imperfectly recorded 
from Paidy Bridge. It is probable that this was not the 
only lead-bearing area worked in Yorkshire* There b a 
good local traditiori of Roman exploitadon of the Swale- 
dale lead deposits, in pardcubr the Hurst Mine; it is 
connected with a pig of Hadrian, unfortunately ntver 
recorded in detail. 

The Dcrb>'siiire lead field is one of the largest and most 
productive in Britain. Tliere Is evidence for Imperial 
working under Hadrian, but in addition many undated 
pigs are stamped with the names of prirate lessees* 'flic 
fact that these rtamc^ have a first-eentitry ring about them 
docs not definitely exclude a later date. The Roman 
name of tlic field, or its centre, was Lutudamm and 
appears also as quafif^iug the name of a private com- 
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pany^ the joai lutudarmssT. At i^bat stage, htywcvCTi 
the scat occur or In what order they cante m relation 
either to the individual lessees or the Imperial working* 
or whethfrTj, again* all or any two were contcmporar/j is 
quite unknown* It may be observed^ however^ that the 
Sffcii sent down their pigs in large numbers to Petuaria 
(Brougb on Humber) j either to their own warrbouso or to 
local wholesalers. Yet another aspect of cxploitatLon is the 
lead ore from stream depocsitj found in the Roman fort at 
Navio {Brough on Noe), from which the district was in 
part policed. 'Hiis implies a s^'stein of coUccdon by 
natives for which the fort served as centcal depdt. The 
whole picture in Xkrby^re Is thus a complicated one* 
The relationship of the various dements Is obscure; the 
administrative centre of the field is not fixed, though it is 
named* and the duratiou of the exploita fion Is unknown. 
This makes the record tantalizing and leaves only an 
abiding impression of intensive activity in an ar^ attrac¬ 
tive to the Imperial agent and the corumcicia] speculator 
alike* Hadrianic working of lead is also attested in south¬ 
west Shropshire, in the Shelve and Snailbeach areas. 
Here the Tw entieth Legion took some hand in tlie super¬ 
vision tw organization of the minings since it counter- 
marked at least one pig^ found at Chalon-sur-^aone and 
dated to 195, Be>'Ond this, howe^erj there Is no -evi¬ 
dence for later Imperial working, and it may be that the 
field was turned over to concessionaires or small lessees. 
It is, on the other hand, likely that the smaller field to the 
west, on the eastern slopes of Plynlimon, which was under 
development during the second century x.o.j was always 
worked by the military. A road^ asat Gaetmote (Cumber¬ 
land), lends directly to wards it from the fort ofCaersws* 
Military supervision was certainly exerdbed in the 
Alston lead-mines of south-west Northumberland, which 
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were "worked upon a smaller £f:alc in tke tldn! century 
A.D. tinder the Second Cohort of NerviL. The stamped 
seals from consignments which reached Brough under 
Stainmore bear the name of the cohort and the legend 
It b likely that some of the produce also 
went north-eastwaois to Corstoptum (Gorbndge), where 
some of the mineral TiVax associated with die Alston vedns 
has been found. Yet another lead-mining settlement 
a^odated witli the military is Machen in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, where slight remains of the village and some re¬ 
mains of the workings have been observed. It need hardly 
be doubted that in the military areas there were other 
ventures of the kind^ dnee it became the pohey of the 
Imperial government to develop local resources wherever 
possible. The pawky request of Nero's Icgionaiica that 
^commanders looking for silver should get their dccom- 
dons in advance^ would indeed have been out of date. 

If the cxploitadon oflead may he regarded as of great 
importance both in itself and in relation to silver extrac¬ 
tion, the copper workings of Britain were also of sub¬ 
stantial value in themselves and in their relation to 
bronze, an alloy used in the Roman world for almost 
every hard-wearing purpose. The principal deposits of 
this metal lay in the north-w^est, in northern Shropshire, 
Caernarvonshire, and Anglesey^ The Shropshire deposit 
is centred at Llanymynech, where the gave hiom which 
the vdns have been worked by gallciics was apparQQtty 
inhabited by the miners. 

Similar conditions appear to have existed in the Caeiv 
narvonshire copper mines of Great Orme's Head, where 
inhabited cavae have also been noted, and associated 
objects date the activity to the third and fourth centuries 
A.n. This cave dwelling again suggests labourers tied to 
the spot, whether they were slaves or convictSp but it 
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that no smelling done on the spot, the one 
being carried away for treatutent dscwbereu Tlie copper 
cakes found in Caernarvonshire are stamped ^^rtth the 
name of at least tivo private companies; and this would 
Support exploitalion by slav'c labour^ though it is not 
necessarily true for cv^cry mine or for cvcr>' period. In 
Anglesey the picture is ratJier different. Here the princi¬ 
pal mining area Parys Mountain near Amlwch, 
though other activity is knowia^ as at Aberffraw and 
Pengamedd. But the copper cakes in the island are all 
associated with native villages^ as if the ore were gathered 
by native labour and smelted piecemeal in the villages 
for eventual collection at a central depot. This would 
imply that the island* once the cull centre of the Druids^ 
was treated as a temple estate with a hxed tribute trans¬ 
ferred from the DruidicaJ community to the Roman 
State. TIic mines will explain the continuing interest of 
the Romans in the fort at Caernarvon [Segontium) and 
thdr provision of naval stations both there and at Holy- 
head in order to protect the valuable raw material and 
its workers from pirates^ or slave-raiders+ It is significant 
that while there is no evidence for legionary occupation 
at Chester after a*d. 367* the Caernarvon fort was then 
re^cupled intensively, the occupation lasting until 
383. Its cessation is connected in Welsh legend with not 
only the usurpation but the actual person of Magnus 
Maximus, in the guise of Maxen Medig. Whatever the 
truth of the story, it at least coincides ^vith the archaeo¬ 
logical fiicts and with the coonomic value of the copper 
deporits. It should be emphadsted that these are the most 
northerly and the most important copper deposits ex¬ 
ploited by the Romans in Britain^ The Cheshire mines at 
Aldcrlcy Edge do not appear to have been worked in 
Roman times, though well known to prehistoric and 
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mcdicvai man, Thi? Yorkshire deposits at Niiddletcn 
Tya? were too deep and too waterlogged and were only 
accessible after the advent of steam pumping-machinery. 

Much the most lamed of Bnilsh metals in the days 
before the Roman occupation was tin. The vivid accounts 
by Diodorus Siculus, of overland pack-horse transport of 
Cornish tin from the Gallic coast to Narbo (NarlKiinne) 
in the century b.c,, and of the island emponnm on 
the British coast, from which merchants obtained it, aU 
speak of a brisk and flourishing early trade, monopolized 
in Caesar's day by the Vened of Brittany. But in the 
Augustan age, when the conquest of north-westem Spain 
made the Spanish tin deposits available^ commercial 
interest in British tin ceased, while the anti-Roman 
refugee w^arriors from Gaul wlio were crowding into 
iouth-west Britain cannot have encouraged adventurers* 
Even when the island became a province and the Dum- 
Donii one of the philo-Roman allied communities, it does 
not appear that the Roman government took much 
interest in developing the tin* There is slight evidence for 
activity in the first cctmiry a*d. : somewrhat later the best 
evidence is the occurrence of tw'O stadorn^s^ or Treasury 
Offices, in the area, presumably connected with the work¬ 
ing or leasing of stanneries. The source which mentions 
them used For Bri tain material of the second century a-d. 
But only in the third century a-p., and particularly after 
the ruin of the Spanish mines in its last quarter,, docs 
GovemTncni interest in the arciv begin, h^lilcstoucs lirom 
Gordian Til [a.d. ^44-9) onwards, with a special out¬ 
burst of activity under Constantine and his hotisej attest 
nevv efforts in^dev'clopment. It is significaiit that now 
commences a very wide distribution of pewter table 
services; later in the century blocks of pewter vi^Ltli ofltda] 
Stamps from the Thames at Battersea attest cargoes of 
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ibis valuable metal belug concentrated in Londorij the 
seal of the provincial Treasury administration^ How iate 
die dcvdopmcni conilnued is not known. But it is a 
remarkable lact Uiat in the sixth century a,d. a storm- 
blown Byzantine ship could unload its com and relieve a 
famine in Exeter and return with a cargo of tin^ as if the 
merchant adventurers of prehistoric days were repeating 
their experiences in the Dark Ages. 

After tin came gold. Only one gold mine of the E-omati 
age is knovm in Britain, at Dolau Cothi, neat Pumpsaintj, 
between Uanio and Llandovery, in north-east Cajennar- 
thenshirc, among the Demctae- Hem the workings are 
both open-cast and by long and deep adits, following the 
veins of gold-beanng pyrites. TIic adit galleries arc very 
systematically cut, to serveTor both drainage and haulagCi 
and in the levels below them wheels for lifting w'ater 
w^ere installed to drain them, as in the Spanish mines. A 
panning cradle has also been found. At the shaft-head 
the ore was poundedp milled, and washed, a good head of 
water for the latter purpose being brought in a special 
aqueduct or opeu lade some eight imlcs long. A bath^ 
house is also known, reminiscent of the bath-house at 
Aljusttel, mentioned in the Spanish Ux meiaUi Vipasemsis* 
Tlic date of w^orking is not defined, though some gold 
jewellery made on the spot is of late second- oir early 
i bird-century st>'le. The sc^e of working certainly attests 
either Government activity or a concessionaire company 
of high standing and efficiency, A detailed study of this 
most interesting scene of specialLzcd Roman develop¬ 
ment is overdue. 

Tlie iron mines of Britain were nume^us and hardly 
less pnxiuctivc than tiie lead mines. This was not ac¬ 
counted a valuable metal nor w'as its output restricted, 
for it is clear Uiat there was always a good market for so 
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useful a comE^a€iIt>^ The principal deposits exploited by 
Rome Jay in the Weald and the Forest of Dean, The 
former was being rapidly de^^clopcd imdcr Claudius and 
Nero by the native client-king Cogidiitnnus at Chichester^ 
with a gild of iron-workers oi^nized in Roman Ebshion . 
It is tempting to titink that this represents the Romani^a^ 
don of a group of native smiths, who must already have 
had a special position in prehistoric economy. How the 
deposits were exploited ’when the native kingdom passed 
out of existence is luiknowii, but coins and pottery from 
many sites cover the whole Roman period* Very large 
quantities of slag and cinders were available £br local road 
construction^ and this might suggest that the curiaUs con¬ 
tinued 10 dtAxlop the deposits In succession to the native 
kingp using its by-product for road-making which was 
also a communal concern* Direct interest of the pro^ 
vindal government in some at least of the hon-workinga 
b, however^ suggested by the occurrence of the official 
stamped roohng-tilcs of the Classir Bntsimiss^ or Fleet in 
Britain^ in conn^on with slag neat Wadhuist (Sussex )p 
N o administrative or working centre for the Weald is 
known. In the Forest of howev^cu'i much vvorking 

was ooncentrated at WiKton-under-Pcnyaid (Ariconium) j 
where earlier antiquaries noted an area of 20a acres 
covered with sLag-hcaps. Here exploitation can hardly 
have developed until after the conquest of the Sdures in 
A.n^ 74^^: the coins indicate activity from the late first 
century a.Dp until the fourth, with a marked incrase 
towards the end. 

Further north, the iron-stones of Northamptonshire 
and Linoolnshiiy were also actively developed. There are 
large slag deposits and W'orkshops, almost unexplored, at 
Qipsham; wMe a Roman bLast-fumacc has Iscen noted 
at Woolsthorpe near Golsicrworth and good evidence for 
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^vo^kiI1g deposits in the vidnity of Scunlhorpc* In York- 
&hirc» lajge heaps of chnker at West Biertey;^ near Gleck- 
Heaton^ were noted in the eighteenth century in associa¬ 
tion with coins of the late third and early fourth cen¬ 
turies A-D. Further north still, the rnilitary vrorkshops at 
Corbridge, active in the third and fourth centuries 
were iis^g iron ore brought into Corbridge as low-grade 
Emcl tings &om native hearths. These blooms-were then re- 
smelted in puddling furnaces for ulthnatc fotging into 
weaponsj nails,, and hold-fasts produced in the workshops* 
The source of the material was undoubtedly the Redes- 
dale deposits, just south of the fort of Habitancum {RIs- 
Ingham); and it was used agmn on Tyneside much later 
for Armstrong's early munition works. This picture of a 
military arsenal at work is one which Ls at present unique 
in the Roman world* 

Coal was also mined in Roman Britain, though it 
never became,, so far as Is known^ an item of export: and 
British coal Is only mentioned once in Roman Uteratufe, 
as a curiosity to be seen upon the altars of Sul Mineiva at 
Aquae Suits (Bath)* Its tendency ^to become round stone 
masses' will be noted with a smile* This was undoubtedly 
the Somersetshire cannel coal* But the Nottinghamshire 
coal has been noted in the Ferdand villages. Local coal^ 
mjcroscopically identical with local vdns^ have been 
noted on Hadrian's WaB at BcnwcU, in a smithy, at 
Houscstcads and at Gorbridge: and their use is dated to 
the second century a.i>. at the first and last places and to 
the fourth century A.n. at the last two. It was also used in 
the second century A^tj. on the Antonine Wallj at Distlc- 
cary and Bar Hill forts; while less detail^ observations 
attest coal in Roman forts at Risingham, South SbieSdj, 
and Manchester. In industry coal ^vas used for smelting 
lead at Pentre Ffwmdan, iron and glass at Wlderspoob 
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and Iron at We ton-imdcr-Pcn^'^d, and for heating hypo- 
causts at Wroxclcr and Cacriv'cnt^ It nmat^ however^ be 
rccogikizcd tlmt or rhardda] were the fuels much 

more nonnally employed and that coal %vua used only 
where it svas handier to get than wood. In the Fenland, 
to quote an actreme case, it would arrive as ballast in the 
barges and be transported much more easily in t|ie canal 
s^'stem than logs. 

Three other natural deposits provided not fueJj hut 
ornaments. The Kimmeridge shale of the Isle of Purbeck, 
m Dorset^ was worked cfxtensivdy into jcwcUer^j 
decorative panels^ and furruture. The personal decora- 
dons consist piindpally of lathe-turned bracelets^ from 
Vi'hich the cor?^ were so numerous as to win the name of 
“Kimmeridge moncy\ But the material could also be ent 
and carved in sheets, forming pandb after the fashion of 
marble veneering, or* when lightly hollDwed, flat dishes 
or trays. These table furnishings were modelled upon 
metal prototypeSj just as were Victorian trays of papicr- 
maeh-^, though the hardness of the shale suited the treat¬ 
ment better* Even furniture was thus made, table-legs 
with claw-feet and sea-horsc or sea-Hon shoulders being 
known and widely distributed in southern Britain, though 
not common. Pumiturc of this kind must have been diffi¬ 
cult and hazardous to manufacture, and consequently 
both expensive to buy and frail to maintain, though it 
could be kept in good condition, by oiling. It should be 
observed, bow-ever, that whenet'er this material is decora- 
tiveiy carved, its patterns run upon very strictly classical 
lines, as if the firm operating the concession was Roman 
in its emphasi^ not to hazard a guess at its origin. A 
detailed study of tins very interBting Ronianj>Biitish 
industiy^ is wantiiig. 

The second natural deposit is Purbeck marhle+ Thii 
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was much used for mortars m which a \^ry hard grinding 
or pounding surface W'as required, and vessels of this dcs- 
cription are found very widely distributed over the pro¬ 
vince though more thickly near the source. It also 
used to tnaJee tablets for impprtant imcriptlonSj as 
afield as Novioinagiis (Cttichcster), Coriruum (Ciren- 
cester), Vendamitim (St AlbansCamulodunum (Col¬ 
chester J, Londinlum (London) * and Deva (Chester)«The 
variety favoured was greyish-white in cclouri and formed 
a particularly handsome speckled background to the ver¬ 
milion lettering in cinnabar (minji™) favoured in Roman 
mortumental Lnscriptions, Panels and mouldings for 
decoration are well knowu and w’idely distribitled, both 
in towTi and country, also lavcrs for public baths, as at 
CaLleva (Silchester), 

The third natural deposit is jet, associated with the 
Whitby lias* wherein it is found as lumps. SoHnus des- 
critM^ Britidi jet with intenat, as a substance heated with 
water but quenched with oil and magnetic when rubbed. 
These paradeeded qualities endowed jet with almost 
magical esteem^ and it became a favourite maicrial for 
ornamental jewcUery, much of which w^ manufactured 
at Eburacum (York), Hair-pins^ spindles, finger-rings, 
and bracelets were made in great variety', some braedeti 
and many necklaces being ingeniously articulated in 
minute component pieces. Elaborately carved pcndanti 
and medallions, including Eamily groups executed to 
order, and teddy-bears, represent other profitable line^ of 
production. Whether the jet articles found in cotisider- 
able profusion Ln the Rhineland represent imports from 
Britain or local working of the British rgj^' material it is 
difficult to estmiatc: but it can at least be said that there 
■re few Rhenish produci;^ which cannot be matched in 
Britain. It is also true that, as In the objects of Kimme- 
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ndge shale, the ardsde tone of all these prqdiicdonaj 
British or Rhenish, is cssenliaily Romaiij and that nadvc 
motifs are wholly absent. This Roman jet-working difTers 
in finish from the modem Yictorian, in not Lntrodudng a 
high polish: the cfTcct h rather of restrained burnishing, 
certainly more attractive to sensitive taste. 

Other natural products for whicit Britain won a^modcst 
Eime were jewels* British peark were of some repute, 
though their duskiness was deprecated. They were found 
both in rivers and on the sea-shore and were apparently 
not gathered from Living oysters. Scottish rivcTS* In par¬ 
ticular the Dce^ are since known to have produced Large 
examples. Amethy'sts were also won from an island in the 
Western oceans and an island yielding gems is once men- 
doned in geography. The trade in hunting-dog:s also con¬ 
tinued^ and three breeds at least are known in literature i 
the Irish wolf-hound^ se^'cn of which caused a stir in 
Rome when Symmachus exhibited themj the boll-dpg:, 
known to Glaudlan, and a small spaniel described in 
tome detail by Oppian. The favourite do^ of the Castor 
ware potters, however, are of greyhound breed, like 
Diajia^s dog at NetUeton Semb^ and this would indicate 
a fourth variety. Bears were also exported, mostly for the 
arena, where they were already under Domitiam used 
for lacerating criminals. In the fourth century A.n^, when 
Ctaudian seeks a characterisdc dress for a personification 
of north Britain, he gives her a bcar-s!dn. If he had chosen 
a seal-skin the conception would have been equally apt, 
for the pelts of these creatures, in which Britain abounded, 
were both highly prired and highly priced in the Roman 
world. Fura ari|l skins must have formed an Important 
eaqwrt. 

Such British cloth as was famous abroad was probably 
of a special kind: the htrms Bri^muicus of Diocletian*3 
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pricc-Ii^t 3. Tain-cloak:^ glo^aiics say that the 
cloth for sudi mandcs was of goats* wool. But on die 
home market of the pro^iiiGe there was certainly mneh 
sheeps’ wool available; the fourthH:entury panegyrisi 
praises the flocks laden with fleeces^ and there can be no 
doubt that numerous villas were engaged in the s’arious 
ancillary processes of wool production.: fulling at Ched- 
worth and Tltscyj and, on an tvesi larger scale, at 
Darenth, have already been mentjoned. There should be 
added tfiefine pairoferopping-shearsfrom Great Chester- 
ford, now^ at Cambridge, which can only have come from 
a wooUen-miLl, though thdr function, to gK-e the piece a 
firm napi has now for long been performed by machinery. 
At Silchester a small dye-works was excavated, though its 
date within the Roman period remains uncertain. Linen 
Is nowhere specifically mentioned, hut its use on a large 
scale for finely-wm'cn shrouds in the York district should 
be noted. 

Food-stiifis are not recorded as regularly exported* 
But corn-export in a.d. 361 to the Rhineland is shown by 
the context as not an emergency measure* 0>'3tcrs also, 
though not unknown to Italian epicures of the fiist cen¬ 
tury A.E3*, can hardly have travelled in quanflty, and 
some senators at least must have tasted them in Britain 
itself They formed, however, a very large tmdc within 
the pro^Tiicc. Few Roman sites are wthout them and it 
is clear that in tlie taverns and shops outside the fortresses 
and forts of the province the oyster-bar w'aa the Romano- 
British equivalent of the modem fried-fish shop. Musseb 
are on rnany sits almost equally numerous, and were no 
dpubt cheaper, if less luscious. t 

Among British home indystries, the best known, even 
though mudi more awaits discovery, are the pottencs. 
The most renowned are those at Durobrirae (Castor on 
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Ncne)j excavated in desultory fashion in the nineteenth 
century" by Artis and not :^ce then seriously studied* 
These potteries turned out a great variety of vessels^ 
though drinking-cups form the principal item. They are 
somewhat coarser in proportion than the Rhemsh wares, 
the clay of which they are made fires to a lighter colourp 
and their finish is less bdlBant or glossy, Thcir^ decora¬ 
tion ^ in barbotine, is, on the other hand) of perhaps 
greater variety: the (avouritc conventional pattern is a 
running scroll otit."y 4 cavea, no doubt borrowed from con¬ 
temporary plainer forms of Samian ware, but normally 
executed with a sweeping surety of touch wWch the more 
rigid Samian lacks. Very common, and animated by the 
same fresh and rapid handiworkj aie^ the so-called Hunt 
cups, in wWch swift dog^ chase hares or deer* Hi im a n 
scenes include chariot-races, gladiatorial combafe, and, 
occasionally^ scenes from classical m>iJioIogy, while 
somedmes ilie place of humans or animals is taken by 
phallic emblcins of good luck. The human scenes are 
seldom successful by classical standards. The very nature 
of the barbotine technique, by w'hich the figures were 
traced in wet clay like icing sugar, made it impossible to 
catch the subtleties of the human form and denied to the 
artist the control of outline obtainable by incised tech¬ 
nique or by carefully prepared moulds. It would have 
been wiser to be less ambitious, yet the ambitiort is of a 
kind wWch occurs in no other province. It is British in 
character,, as stubbornly detemiined as the irnitations of 
Chinese ^vares in a later age; and perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting side of the attempt is that this development should 
have been thought necessary to attract a market. It 
reflects, socially speaking, a purchasing public gladdened 
by hunting, racing, and stories of dbunc adventures. But 
while there is a vivid appeal to the imagination, there is 
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no appeal to Utjeracy- No attempt made to imiiafc 
tlie inscribed wares of Rhenish maouEactuix* Further^ the 
figured wareSj to-day attracting most attentions formed 
in lact only a small part of the output. There was a large 
series of driiddng cups» wholly undecomted or at most 
provided with scales on shoulder imd dde^ to prevent the 
vessel frftin slipping in the hand. In addition there were 
elaborately roulettcd round containers with lids^ perhaps 
used for butter, cheese, or honey- The date of the output 
is not defined in detail on the site: but finds elsewhere 
■how that it began well before the dose of the second 
century Am., and it certaJniy continued well into the 
fourth, though the figured vcscls do not outlast the third 
century a^d. 

The New Forest pottery is anotlier and more restrained 
manufacture, whose period of production lastetl from the 
later third century a.d. tmtil the last quarter of the fourth. 
To judge from the tspes, the period of greatest output 
was In the first half of the fourth century Am. This ware 
differs greatly from Castor wart. Its range of foims is 
much wider: flagons, dishes, bowls Ibr table and kitchcii, 
jat^, cooking-pots, ^asesj goblets, and even candlcsricks, 
appear in great qiiandt>^ and certainly swamp the drink¬ 
ing-cups, though these also abound. Decoration, so far as 
it occurs at all, ia restricted to very simplified running 
scrolls or conventional triangular patterns, ail in wlute 
slip, and to repetitive stamped rosettes, dcmi-rosettcs, or 
ogees. If Castor ware be thought the British cotmtcrpait 
of Rhenish pottery, the New Forest vk-ancs might be taken 
for the British \'crsion of vessels from the Marne or the 
Argqane- Their forms are shapely and surt:, their decora¬ 
tion comparatively Lifeless: Hc>wood Sumner, their 
excavator, obsenxd that these works did not mdiibii 'late- 
Cdtic mastery of abstract line omameui, but fine per- 
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cep dons of spacing, cmpbasls^ and restraint*. 

Though more v'aried, they did not range so far afield as 
the Gasior ware. They were distributed throughout 
southern Britain, but they have no place in the Midlands 
and the North, and never reached die nulitary market- 
Both ihc kilns and their output were less numerous.; and 
the kilns, in small and isolated groups, were worj^cd from 
huts so primitive as to suggest bothies and seasonal 
acmity on a forest estate or public land. The impression 
created by this shifting, seasonal acti^ty in the woodland 
is a little like that of charcoal-bumlngp and quite difier- 
ent Irom the old-established kiln-yards of the Castor 
potters' fields. 

Apart from decorative wares, there was a vast output 
of kitchen wares and coarse table crockery indigenous to 
the province. As soon as the Roman armies arrived a 
profitable market was opened to such products, and the 
native potters were not slow to take adt-'aniage of the 
opportunity. At first they were content to supply vessels 
of their own type, though at once they improved the 
hardness of the pottery by using new' technical processes. 
For some two generations wares of essentially Roman 
style and usCj such as bowls for the table and kitchen min¬ 
ing bowels, or mortaria, continued to be imported in bulk. 
Then they began to be copied. In four generations, by the 
middle of the second century A.n,, the maiiiifiicture of 
common wares was entirely in provincial hands. The mix¬ 
ing bowls arc stamped, in conformity with Roman prae- 
ticej and, to judge fiom the stamps, most of the makers 
were natives, one or two of them endowed wiith Roman 
citizenship. Tbe stamps attest a lai^e number of makers; 
over sixty arc known at Corbridge: but there was a big 
market to be supplied^ o\'er a long period, and many of 
the manufactories were small. How the commerce was 
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conducted remains as yet obscure^ but somethiog is 
known of Its rarnificatioirs* Ttic nortbern militaiy' market^ 
for example* ^vas supplied by many northern potters^ but 
Lincoln, Midlaiids^ and even Middlesex potters took 
their share. Cooking-pots and jars* on the other hand* for 
which there was a much larger demand, were produced 
not onJy^in small establishments but in vtry large ones, 
many of which am known by the wide distribution of 
their wares as opposed to the actual kilns. The extensive 
kiln-plants of Farnham (Surrey) suppbed, with other 
unidentified establishments* the Thames valley market: 
but the Famham wares have by no means the widest 
distribution of the comparable irarea. The impheadon 
ia that some vast potteries yet remain to be discovered- 
Sometimes* however* the military made their own ve:^els. 
Tlie l^onary kilns at the Holt tilery*, on the Dee^ helped 
to supply the needs of the Twentieth Legion at Chester: 
the Ninth Legion* or part of it* was making pottery as 
well as dies at Scalesectigh* near Carlisle: yet another 
legion seems to have manufactured attractive mica- 
dusted vessels lot itself in the vicinity of Gloucester. Even 
at Ravenglas (Cumberland) an auxiliary regiment 
made some of its own pottery. Yet these mstanoes* inter¬ 
esting though they be, are in lact the exceptions which 
prove the rule* that the militar>^ market normally drew 
its supplies of pottery from the civilian trado-. The picture 
evoked is as complex as that of Samian ware* There is 
seen an abundance of small men* concerned with a local 
market and sometimes venturing to hid for a milit^ 
order. But there are also the great contractors* some tied 
to the military market* othci^ serving chiefly the great 
trentres of civilian population, yet able to take a large 
military contraci in ^cir stride. The variation can be 
expressed in examples. The potteries of Knapton and 
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Crambcck both, lie in east Yorkshke* Knapton cooking- 
pots are ODnutEon in their home arca^ but do not stray iar 
outside it. Qrambeck wares are also wdl distributed in 
cast Yorkshire^ but they abound throughout the northem 
tuilitary area as well. An intcimediate position is occu¬ 
pied hy Derb^’shire ware, which fill^ the unsophkticatcd 
Arming settlements of the Pennine dales and T^^fhrs also 
Roman forts/but in much smaller quantity. 

Legionary tileries have been inddentally mentioned, 
but there vveie many dvihan establishments as well. An 
Imperial tilery existed near Calleva (Sdchesler) under 
Nero. The colania of CIcviiui (Gloucester) made Its own 
tUeS( stamped R{fs) Pfublka) and somr- 

times bearing abbreviated names of its diauiri quinqum- 
fUiUs (see p. 90). In the same distriet there was a private 
oompany, stamping with variant mitiak^ much employed 
at Corinium (Cirencester)* More mtcrcsting still are the 
stamped tiles horn the vUIa of Ash lead (Surrey), which 
have been traced all over south-eastern Britain as far as 
Lmcolnahirc, Staffordshirej and Charterhouse on Mcn- 
dlp: many of the patterns am plain chc\Tons but there is 
a ^iri ted imtiaJled scene, of wolf-hound and stag at bay^ 
and some florid patterns with stiff but crowded conven¬ 
tional ornament, partly based upon standards ofaimLiary 
regiments. This establishment was working from about 
A^D. So until after the middle of the second century a.d., 
and it Is thought that it sent out joumeymen to various 
parb of the province. Another but much more localized 
villa industr)' is that of PlaxEol (Kcni:), where the pattcriL 
was formed by the statement ‘piirid&Um Cahriabamu 
fahruoifit^ (Cabiiabanus made this wall-tilc}, repeated^ 

Reference has already been made to the dearth of good 
stone for building and carving which obtains in south¬ 
eastern Britain, and which led subsequent ages Eq rqh 
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Koman moDumcnts M thorougMy of their stoneivork, 
niinJiig them in the process. In these circumsiances the 
good 3tone of the Jurasdc bdt became an important 
article of commerce- Bath stone in particular was early 
discovered and exploited. Colchester tombstemea des¬ 
troyed Ln the Boudiccan revolt of a^d. €i were made of 
this cho^ freestone^ a point which shows how quickly 
the Roman negolialor or concesstonnaire turned to profit 
the nnnira] resources of the province. But the export of 
Badi stone was not confined to the earlier period- It was 
being used in Weston-undcr-Penyard (Herefordshire), Ln 
the third^entury gates of Silchcstcr^ at Lydncy^ and In 
London- Ketton stone w^as used aE Verulamiumi Bar- 
nack rag in London. 

In Yorkshire the stone slates of the West Riding went 
right across the countyj to Wensleydalc and to the Wolds. 
Extensive use was made in the Plain of York of the local 
deposits of gy^psum, used for manuiacturing the liquid 
plaster poured into coOins to preserve the dead^ the 
result being the remarkable imprcssicins of corpses in 
their sltrouds which are prserved in the Philosophical 
Society's Museum at York. 

Qjuern-stonea for grinding grain have been little 
studied. By the army they were at first imported from the 
Andcmach lava deposits of the Rhineland. But this was 
not continued. Hard British stones^ such as millstone grit 
and pudefingTStone, %vcre being exploited later, and an 
intcratlng field of study here invites an attention it has 
not yet received. Whefetonea form a smaller yet impor¬ 
tant group. Large numbers were on sale in the fomm at 
Viroconium (Wroxeter) when it was burnt down in the 
later second century a.d. and tlicse arc thought to have 
come from Northamptonshire. 

Salt had already been extensively worked on the Essex 
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coasts in die pre-Roman Imn Age, to which belong many 
of the so-called Red itlills, with tlieir masses of broken 
burnt clay linings from evaporating rumacca used in 
boiling brint The same process is attested for Roman 
timea by Its a&socladon with Roman potterj' at Cold- 
hanger {Essex), Gaaewdon (Essex), Cooling (Kent), and 
l>yinchurch (Sussex). But geographical sources |]so men- 
tion at least two places called SaLLnaei where salt springs: 
and brine pits must be in question. The first of these is 
DrojtiiVich^ of which the brine baths arc sdll lamous. The 
Romans presumably used them ibr salt production^ since 
they do not attach to the name Aquae, signifying a water- 
ing-piace orqia. The second is at Middle^vicb in Cheshire, 
Inhere lies the Roman site of Kinderton. A third Sailnae 
is placed by the geographer Ptolemy in tlje canton of the 
Gatuvdlauni, and retmins unidentified! the Gatuveb 
lanni do not appear to have extended to the east coast, 
and no important salt spring h now known in their area. 
Finally^ in the Digest^ as Mr Eric JSirlcy has noted,, there 
may be a reference to or salt-works, worked by 

convict labour, in the military area of northem Britain; 
and he observes that the context suggests the Firth 
of Forth, where the name Prestonpans commemorates 
later activity of the same kind. These various places can¬ 
not have beffl the only sitt^ at which so mdispensable 
a commodity was produced, but there is no suggestion 
tliat the output went elsewhere than to markets within 
the province. 

One aspect of British economic life which deserves 
attendem is the use of watcr-pow-er machinery* Thb was 
not a marked feature of Mediterranean civTiiznti-oa, since 
the chief necessity, a constant supply of water, was so 
often lacking. But it was from the Mediterranean world 
that the under-shot water-wheel desdibed by Vitruvius 
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was derivcdj ai^d was used, for example, in aqueduct 
overfiows for grindldg flour and cinnabar at Rome, of 
for driving fiour-mills near Arles Ln soutbem France* In 
north-weslcm Europe steady streams w'ere more com- 
motij and Ausonius describes the saw-mills for marble on 
the tributary River Rawer in the Moselle \^lcy. In 
Britain ^mples arc few but significant. The army ^vas 
driving flour-mills by water at three points on Hadrian^s 
Wail, using for the purpose respectively the North Tyne 
and Irthlng rivers and the Haltwhistle Bum. The stone 
core of the water-w^heel^s hub still exists at the North 
Tyne, and another hub-core of the same kind has recently 
been found at Uncoin. At the villa of Woolastou Pill 
power-driven stones were found re-used as flooring in a 
building close to an artificial water-leel, while an iron 
spindle for siniilar stones &om Great Ghesterford (Essex) 
has been recognized in the Cambridge University 
Museum of Ethnology and Archacol<^. The wide distri¬ 
bution of these relics is impressive. 

The imports of Roman Britain remained no more static 
than the exports or the home-market* One of the oldest 
and the m<^t constant was wine^ which w^ b^ng im¬ 
ported long before the occupation on a ^rly large scale 
by a limited number of tribal chie6« Not only did they 
themselves esteem it, as the great storagc-jais which fill 
their tombs dedarej but the custom of lavish hospitality 
which it wus a matter of prratige to indulge^ demanded 
substantial stocks. At feasts it was drunk both lavishly and 
undiluted, with brutish consequences. ’When the conquest 
came the amount of wine imported must have risen 
sharply^ since not only had a regular market been created 
in advance, but this market must have been on the 
increase. In addidon, the troops^ offidaJs, and merchants 
who crowded into the new province brought with them 
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R habitual tajste for wine, whidi tradm were ready to 
gratify, A coaj 3 e variety (ptfis) was an established part 
of the army ration-. The only liquor which might rival h 
for consmupdoD within the province was beer 
which in Britain, as In GauJ, was an esteemed drink, and 
imquestionabJy much cheaper. In Gaul^ dark ale ia mcm- 
doned as brcw'cd in Tiicf (Augusta Trevimrugi); noth¬ 
ing is known of varieties of brew in Britain, but a fourth- 
century' panegyrist mentions the two-fold use of grain, 
for bread and for beer. Wine, however, must have been 
the drink on all occasions with pretensions to deganoe or 
culture, and this preference must have been of great value 
to tradeis. How much hrst-class wine reached Britain 
remains uncertain. 

The Imported wine no doubt continued to be carried in 
lunphorae^ But it should be recalled that in the ^fosdle 
valley^ where wine was plendfuILy produced and Gcportcsd 
in the second and third centuries a.n,, barrdb were also 
used, and barrels of Pyrenees hr from Silchcstcr and 
London no doubt contained wine from Gascony which 
the Italian consumer rated as scco-nd-class. It seems cer- 
tain that Aurelius Limaris, ex-slave merchant of Lincoln 
and York, who erected an altar in Bordeaux foUnwinig a 
safe sea-passage from York in a-d^ ^37, was rcpr<^ntntive 
of traders engaged in this tiahic and shipping direct to 
the northern market^ both military and ovilian. Lunaris 
was a Briton : but the same view might well be taken ol 
the presence of a Biturigan, Verccundius Diogenes from 
liie Bourges dislrictj among the same class of merchants 
of York, since wine forms by tar the most likdy ardde of 
trade between the t^vo regions, both then and now. It 
should be added tliat vines would seem to have been 
grown in southern Britain, vine-stocks bring reported 
from a villa at Baxmoor, in Hertfordshire. Britain is also 
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specifically naenlioncd as one of the provinces fiom which 
restriction upon vine-growing was lifted in the third cen¬ 
tury A.o. But there is no archaeoiagicAl evidence for pro- 
duction: ndthcr vats nor presses have been idenUfiedp 
and it seems clear that the elimiitJC drawbacks must have 
worked against successful or oonstant ventures of the kind. 
Even if ^rown succosfuJOyj British grapes could seldom 
have been produced in the quantity or quality required 
far wine. It may he thought that such grapes as were pro¬ 
duced were consumed as fruit, fresh or dried. 

There was also a substantial import trade in olive oilj 
much used for cooking but perhaps <n.'en more for fight¬ 
ing; and the stamps upon the great jars, or amphorae, 
which contaiued it come prindpaUy from the province of 
Baetica in southern Spain. This importation flourished 
chiefly in the fimt and second centuries A.n., and came to 
an abrupt stop following the wholesale Imperial oonfisca^ 
lion of these estates because their owner? had supported 
the British governor Albinus in his all but successful con¬ 
test with Sevems for the Empire. What took its place is 
not apparenlp but the very large volume of the trade must 
have left a gap which required flifing. Perhaps the olive 
yards of southern France or Morocco filled the 
Certainlyp. whatever happened, the containers were now 
diSctctit and there t» a very ciarked drop in the number 
of amphorae current. It may well be that candles, made 
in the province, may have taken a more prominen t place 
m iUumioants, white cooking fhts, in which Britain must 
have been very rich, may have latca the place of oil for 
kitchen use. 

If v^ine and oil were the principal impoils for the table, 
its fiiTnishitiEs at first came almost entirely from overseas. 
The most costly and the mta.! pitted of table services were 
undoubtedly the ^ver jugs, dishes^ and cups or goblets. 
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These last were aJneady being imported, if as rarities, in 
pne-Roman times- In the province, the silver pSate which 
was the pride ofevery wealthy house in the Roman world 
came prindpally from the Mediterranean^ though Gallic 
silversmiths were becoming important trade rivals* Some 
siJver-^a.tc must surely have bcert made in Britain, at 
suth a centre as London, But surviving pic^ follow 
dasical models so closely that it is rarely possible to 
recognize a provincial copy. Silver-work which is cer¬ 
tainly local, such as the silver decomtive plaques lixjm 
shrines or ritual furniture at Barkway and Stony Stmt- 
ford, similarly foIIois'S the classical repertoire so faith¬ 
fully as to lose much of the provincial character that it 
might have had. Only the provincial subject^ as in the 
Capheaton enables a British piece to win recog¬ 

nition. Normally, then. It is difficult to identify British 
Sliver; and^ while an east-Mediterranean origin must 
ccrtmnly be supposed for such a piece as the famous Gor- 
bridge /anjT, a decorative tray whidi contains repeated 
rcfcrcitcea, botJi obvious and recondite, to Delos and its 
cults, it must be conceded that other vessels, espcdally 
those of the plainer sort, may have originated within the 
province, Wlien potential craftsmanship b assessed the 
skill exhibited in bearing, turning, and chasing the pewter 
table-scrviccsj which are patently British in origin, must 
be recognized and taken into account. 

Bronze furnishings were also an important item in any 
list of imports. Among these figured elaborate table- 
lamps, candelabra^ heated dishes^ and containers, sets of 
strainers for wine, and fmger-bowls. In the first century 
A.D. the bulk of these objects were indubitably imported, 
but gradually many of them came to l)e manufactured 
within the province; and there avus an interesting half¬ 
way stage, during which Italian products were driven out 
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of the market by Gallic merchandize. This is particularly 
noticeable in the bronze paUrax, used by civilians for 
heating wine and food, and by the army as mess-tii^ 
which came almost exclusively from Campanian firms in 
the first century a.o., but carry more and more names of 
Gallic ongin in the second. But details of British manu¬ 
facture ot metal bowls and dishes arc also furnished by 
tlic remarkable scries of stone moulds of white lias from 
Lansdown, near Bath. These exemplify not only the bowls 
themselves but detaiU of the handles, medallions, and 
other ornamental features. The moulds seem to have been 
intended for beating rather titan castings and it is not 
that the metallurgical work was done on the spot. 

Id addition tp bronze table furnishings, dccorat^ 
bronze work, bodi patterned and enameUed. poured in 
from Gallia Belgica. The foremost place was taken by Ae 
enamelled wine-ladles, cup, and jars; then came the rich 
cmamclled brooches and bclt-plswiucs; and next the gay 
bronze horse-trappings, for harness and saddle. Britain 
had indeed its own enamelled jewellery, particularly 
broodies ; but these, lovely though they are, can hardly 
vie with the best work from Belgica, which bdongs to the 
second and third centuries A.u. It is proliably this, rather 
than British work, that is meant by Hcliodonis, who 
assigns it to ‘the barbarians who live on the borders of 
the Ocean*, a phase as applicable to Belgium as to 
Britain. 

The Gallic capture of the Italian export trade in metal 
vessels is o'ident sooner and to lar greater cactent in the 
cheap ornamental table crockery known as Samian ware 
or terra sigillata, the brilliant red glazed fwttcry made 
botli in plain vessels and in bowls covered externally with 
moulded decorative scenes or oonventiona! patterns. The 
Italian centre of manulacture, at the height of its activity 
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at the opening of the Christian era, lay at Arretium^ the 
roodcni Arezzo, in Tuscany. Its products, decorated or 
odiCTwise, were closely modelled upon the metaJ vcs^ls, 
of which tlicy were Intended to Jbnrt a cheap copy Ln 
baser material, and the owners were Italian mcrclianis 
working through slaves and freedmen. By the seventies of 
tite first century a.i>. wares of similar Jabric we^^ being so 
Gncely manii^c Lured in Southern Gaul that they w'ere 
actnally fiooding the Italian market, Thetr decoration ia 
still classical in mode, though tlic figure themes become 
coarser in finish and decidedly less ambitious in scope^ 
w'hile conventional patterns acquire more flow and rest¬ 
lessness. From Southern Caul production, passed at the 
dtM of the fim century a.d- to Central Gaul, and here 
the decorative motiJs, while normally still derived &om 
the classical reperloirej are used with still further &eedom 
and a new abandonment of restraint It can Jalrly be 
said that from now onwards, as the manuiactories spread 
from Central Gaul to East Gaul and the Moselle valley 
(though Britain traded piindpally with Central GaulJ, 
the patterns are employed with increasing incongruity 
and iDosencss^ undl thejumbled scenes become little more 
than texture, sometimes endowed with the accidental 
charm of a patchw'ork. The plain fbnnSj too^ gradually 
lose their sharp me ta l l ic outlines and asauine shapes more 
adapted lo the wooden forms upon which their moulds 
w^cre made. Factories of Samian ware hardly spread to 
Britain. An East Gaulish manii&cturer did, indeed, set 
up an establishment at Colchester, while individual 
moulds at \ork, Pulborough (Sussex), and certain ves- 
^ from AIdgT.tje (London) suggest tentative attempts to 
introduce the process. More interesting perhaps are the 
native imitations of Samian decorated bowls which copy 
their form and reduce dieir pattern to a few simple 
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strokes. These cunrent in the Mldlajids duririg ihe 
late first and early second century a.d. But British Samian 
TA'aTc was a drop in the ocean compared with the s'^ast 
quantities of imported samian+ The material is so common 
as to be the bane of museum curators^ but to the archac- 
ologbt it is valuable indeed, since its ubiquityj^ its rapidly 
changing styles, its variety of makers* stamps, and its 
distinctive fabrics supply an unrivalled mass of datable 
material, often to be dated very dosely indeed. The vast 
scale of importation may be gauged from the fact that no 
inhabited site in the province, whether farm, fort, village, 
or Eowuj laLla to yield Samian ’ware, often in great qisan- 
tity. The army was certainly importing it in bulk, but 
how this traffic was organized and handled remains un¬ 
certain. For the civilian market it came in ship-loads, one 
of which, wirecked in the fate second century a.d. near 
Whilstablc (Kent), provided in later ages a name for 
Pudding Pan Rock, 

Production of Samian w are was brought to an end by 
the invasion of Caul in the later third century A, D. There 
was a revival of imitative fabrics in the Mame and 
Argoone n^ons in the fourth century a.o., with small 
convendonal stamped patterns. In civilian areas of 
Bri tain this was widely imitatedt particularly by the New^ 
Forest pottencs. But it achieved a very considerable 
circulation in the south and comes as far north as York. 
In general, then, the gap was filled by now with various 
British dccotaied wares, but also by an increasing volume 
of imports of Rhenish glass ’ware and Rhenish glazed 
pottery decorated with white slip> The glass jugi and 
decanters^ bowls, and plates^ are among t^e most attrac¬ 
tive of Roman provincial manufactures^ and while their 
elegant undecorated forms are pleasant indeed, there arc 
remarkable decorative eflects in cutting and twisting and 
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astonishing figured of which the Bacchic dance 

fromDumonovaiia (Dorchcsierj Dorset) is a Biiecxamplc+ 
The fnodeb upon which these were based came from the 
cast Mcditerrancajij and it may well be that the manu¬ 
facturers themstlvcs came from the same area. Theif 
fidelity to classical mcxlels is unfailing- This glass importa¬ 
tion did not, indeed, begin from the Rhine] ^d. East 
Mediterranean plain browls, dishes,, and flasks of lovely 
translucent glass were already being imported in the first 
and second ceniuries a.o. The most ambittous were tlie 
cups embossed with dreus scenes. But a special and 
attractive group was foimcd by rnuJticoIonredi or mitU- 
jSion', pillar-Enoulded bowls and jars Ironi Alexandria, 
Imitating the fribulously expensive murrhinc vessels made 
of reinforced Buorspar. They no doubt appealed especi¬ 
ally to the polychromatic colour-sense of the Celtic world- 
Neither in the earlier nor e^'en In the later period, how¬ 
ever, w-as the volume ofglass imported ever equal to that 
of Samian ware, but there was much more of it than is 
commonly supposed, as a survey of collections at York 
and Corbridge will reveal. It was also exported. Beyond 
the limits of the province, in northern Scotland, Roman 
glass of third and fourth centuries a-d. Ls not unknown, 
usually in connexion with burin I s , though it must always 
be recalled that this reflects in a rich grave the conditions 
of life in the circle of the deceased. The complete Turriff 
jug or the fragmentary painted cups^ from Airlie and 
Kingoldrum in Angus and from Westray in Orkney, may 
be cited as examples; and the last-named introduce yet 
ajnother variety of late-Romc glass, which selects for its 
painted subjei;fs the beasts of the arena. These also were 
made in the Rhineland, and so far as is kno^vn no 
elaborate glass was manuJactured in Britain. 

The Rhenish jiottciy^ on the other hand, is in form such 
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as might have been produced in Britain itself, and com¬ 
prises jugs, bealccr^ and vasH, The fabric is thiiij vAth a 
highly polished dark cotonr coatingj usually ornamented 
in simple running scrolls or medallions In white slip and 
also in barbotine. Sometimes the shoulder or belly of the 
vessel carries a terse, coUoqtuaJ and convivial inscription 
in white capital letters, such as (dclidousl), Va 

mi* (givyit mel), 'misci mP (mixit me!), (longlife 

to you!). The ware has a pleasant finish and attmetive 
look* It is probably the kind mendoned in the famous 
inscripdon feom the temple at EJiombtirg in Walchcren, 
where a trader in pottery vdlh. Britain {negotialor cTtianm 
Bntarmidan^is) dedicated a statue of the local goddess 
NehaJennla 'because the goexis had been prcserv'cd in 
good order^ mU consm^aias). 

Lamps of Earthenware were also largely Imported, 
much from Italy in the later first century a.d. and there¬ 
after from southern Gaul where the industry flourished. 

Certain more exode imports should also be meruioned. 
Mediterranean marbles were imported for use at Londln- 
ium (London), Camulodunuxa (Colchcsicr), Calleva 
(Siichcsier), Coriciium (Cirencester), Lindum (Lincoln), 
and even at fotis in the far north such as Banna (Bew- 
casde). They include porphyry from Egypt at Golchcster, 
SUcheslcr, and Canterbury! Carrara from Italy on monu¬ 
ments or public buildings at Colchester^ Rtchboroughj 
London, Silchcster, Cirenocstcr, St Albans, and Lincoln ; 
Pyrenaean marble (ewnpm mt) at Silchesteri Pelopon¬ 
nesian marble (zvr^f at Bewcastle and also in the 

variety fossa at Lincoln^ Eubocan marble from 

Caiy-stus (npoiiino) at Cirenccstcn It wot|Jd be wrong to 
overestimate the signiGcance of such an item as marble, 
for the traffic can nc^'er have been large or even regular. 
But it is inlercsdng to see how its use persisted and how 
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the Mediterranean standards of culture adopted by the 
island demanded it^ In the sixth certtury A^t}- cultivated 
Britons still thought of themselves as Rumani on the basis 
of language and lileraTV tradition. But while the produce 
existed there were many material links which might have 
jus tified the claim and this was one of them. 

Another exotic import was papyrus from Egy|>t, which 
must have been in considerable deman both by official 
bureaux^ military and civile for documents and by book- 
prod ucers^ whose skilled writers copied texts upon rolls. 

Cinnabar which was an Tmperia] monopoly, 

was worked in Spain and treated in Rome. It was much 
used for painting the leEtering of monumental inscrip¬ 
tions^ and traces of it are not infrequently found. It rcprc* 
sents another import which w^as rare but not negligibk- 

Thcrc was a limited but steady trade in cones of the 
stone pine for altar fuel and trade in incense must have 
been considerably larger. Cooking spices, notably pepper, 
ginger, and cinnamon, should be included: also per¬ 
fumes in ihcir glass phials, some from Imperial proper¬ 
ties ^ such as the Judaean balsam grcA'CS, in their specially 
taxed con tainers, used both for the living and the dead. 

No economic study of the province can be regarded as 
complete without reference to its coinage. A detailed 
study is here impossible, but there are some salient 
features which deserve emphasis. Bn tain seldom possessed 
an ofEdal mint* Only under the usurper-BmpemrSj 
Carausius {a.d. ^^87-93)^ Allectus (a.d. and Mag¬ 

nus Maximus {a.d. 383-8), and during the years a.d. 
^96-354, under Constantius and Gonstanline 1, there 
such a mint on this side of the Channel- For supplies of 
coinage the province depended at first upon the Sena¬ 
torial mint in Rome and the Imperial fnint at Lugdunum 
(Lyons) and in the fourth century a,! 0. upon the mints of 
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Trc^^Ln (Trives)ji Lugdunum (Lyons), tod Anclater 
(Arles) At the period of conqufit a floumhlng native 
coinage^ nonmlly of gold and silver^ but in Essex also of 
bronzcj was in existence and had been actively cdrculat- 
tug ibr at least JifEy years over an area extending from 
Kent to the Co is wolds and the Wash and overlapping 
into Yorkshire. A substantial number of Roman Republi¬ 
can ilaieni had also been imported and accepted as part 
of the regular ciiiTency. Once the province Avas created, 
however^ it would seem that tribes or dient-king^ were 
not allowed to continue coining; even QMcen Cartimari'* 
du^j beyond the garrisoned area, appears to have ceased 
her very^ limited issue* The result was that in the native 
areas the ancient coinage had to serve ai the medium of 
exchange, with an admixture of newly mtroduced Roman 
bronze pieces^ silver being tlie principal money of account. 
This use of pre-Conquest issues died out in most areas at 
the close of the first eenturj' when a debasement of 
the silver coinage by Trajan was preceded by calling in as 
much of tlte pre-existent coinage as possible- But in the 
backwofxis of south Hampshire and Dorset, native coins 
continued to drciilate until about the middle of the 
second century a,o. From the first Roman bronze coinage 
was widely welcomed; and there was a great demand for 
the bronze Issues of Claudius, owing to the exiguity of 
pre-existing supplies and the immense influx of troops. 
Copies were therefore extensively made; the best of them 
emanated fiom the legionary fortresses at Gloucester, 
Wroxeter, and Lincoln^ and were in a.d. 71 transferred 
with the bank of the Ninth Legion to York; the less 
skilled versions were associated with tiibnj capitals. Once 
the province settled down and new^ supplies increased the 
issues in diculationp the cop>iiig virtually ceased and 
the volume of Roman silver and bronze steadily grew 
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until the middle of the second century a.d. Only gold 
remained rare and hoards of it are confined to the mili¬ 
tary' area. A possible exception in the matter of copying 
is aflbrdfxi by the Britannia issues of Antoninus Fiiis^ of 
which some are so poor iti quality that they may well be 
products of a provincial mint. 

From the middle of the second century a.d. onwards, 
there is a marked decline in the volume of currency^ 
whaic\'cr the cause, a drop which teaches its nadir about 
A.D, 335. Now" also the conservative attitude of the pro¬ 
vincials towards the coinage becomes apparent, in a 
preference for the old-Jashioned purer dcnaiios as against 
the new double dinarius or tmtomniaimi of reduced weight 
and impure metal of Caiacalla and his successors. This 
is evinced not only by the composition of hoards of 
savings, but by the large number of moulds for Illicit 
casting of demni belonging to the period. Much worse 
^va5 to come. The ruinous invasions of the later third 
century' AJ>. meant that already under Gallienus (a.o. 
359-68) the central authorities no longer made any 
attempt to retain the diver content of the antminiaims; 
and the Gallic Empircp to which Britain adhered, won 
initial prestige by keeping to better standatds. When the 
Gallic coinage in turn collapsed, Britain flooded with 
base issues, hoarded pcThaps in the hope oftheiT redemp¬ 
tion for something better. The new reformed issue of 
Aurelian (a,0. 3 70-5)j Probus and Carus did not rc^ch 
the province in sufficient quantity to drive out the base 
coinage, and even when the usurper Caiausius (a-D, 
^®7“93) began bis rule by issuing fine silver denanif the 
Gallic coinage jypes remained so familiar that thiry were 
copied in the bronze rnmnuj issued locally as scnail change 
during tlie eighties and nineties. But the return to the 
silver d^mmuj demonstrates yet again the monetary con- 
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servatism of the provinee^ and only when Carausius 
recei%'ed recognition from the central government did his 
tAvo mints adopt the Continental artt^ninla/ius of Diocle- 
tian and his colleagues^ a policy continued by his sup- 
planter Allcctus (293-6). 

The recovery of Britain by Cdnstantius Caesar in 
K96 coincided \viih a new reform of the coinage, dosciy 
related to oontemporary price-controlSj in which large 
bronze or ailvcr-^xvashed bronze coins were issued 

at high face value but in highly ardBdal relation to a 
gold standard. Tlicse new coins also were wdootned, as 
representing a sound currency, and local of large 

copies were made in an attempt to resist reduction in 
their size. It is noteworthy that later, whenev^er a return 
%vas made to this size, even under the Gallic usurper 
Magnentius (Am. 350-3)^ such coins ^vere well received 
in Britain. At the same time the need for smaller denomi¬ 
nations was still met by the continued circulation of the 
radiate Gallic issues, and by the issues of mnim, the 
minute copies of thenu Constantius bad one stationary 
mint la Britain^ at London, and more than one travcLLLdg 
establisJnnent. Constantine retained the London ininC 
until A*p. 324^ but his monetary policy was markedly 
diHcrcnt, since he brought the bronze coinage hack to its 
metal value and drove out the over-tariffed heavy issues 
in an attempt to counleiact the catastrophic rise in 
prices, which had been aided by the gap bctw'ttn the (ace 
value and real value of the cxiinage. The monetary 
history of the next forty years is in fact that of a Rght 
between the two tendencies, the first to over-tariff the 
coinage and endeavour to fix piicts, the v^cond to bring 
the coinage back to real s^alue and let prices find ihdr 
IcvcL The period was one of internal calm^ only broken 
by the effects of the revolt of Magnentitas {a*d. 350-3)* 
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VfJlich Britain jolnedj not without thtovvitig up two minor 
usurper?, Carausius II and Gcnscris, who stem to have 
favoured the centra] government or hoped for rcragni- 
tion from it* 

About A.o, ^48, a tendency to restrict the volume of 
currency in circulation had become apparent^ and sub- 
aisted until after the di^astm of a.d. 367-9, whej the new 
and profuse bronze coinage of Valenrinian I* emitted by 
the mints of Arles and Lyons, began to spread widely 
over the province. A new phenomenon, too, is the silver 
coinage of Treviri (Trtves), which now became the 
prindpal silver-issuing mint of Gaul. No doubt thb mint 
was supplied by silver from Gaul itself, but it is likely that 
the British lead-silver mines, worked by the czui^/fy, also 
made an important contribution, which seems to have 
been paid for by the State in silver coinage. Britain at this 
penod exhibits a wealth of silver and even gold coinage 
unexampled in any other western province. But the clos¬ 
ing of all die Csdiic mints in a,d. 395 meant an end both 
of thb enterprise and of regular supplies of comage, and 
in the matter of currency the province had now to sub¬ 
sist upon what it could make or adapt by clipping or re- 
striJang from older issues. It is the dearth of precisely- 
dated coinage aficr a.d. 395, except in the rare gold and 
silver issues, which makes the evidence for the numis^ 
made history of the fmal phas^ of Roman and sub- 
Roman Britain, as reflected in the bronze coinage, so 
di^cult to interpreL Current opinion is divided between 
views which favour, on the one hand, a continuation of 
debased and reduced issues of coinage rnitil the sixth 
cen tury A.D., afid, oil the othcr^ a cessadon of such issues 
soon after tlie middle of the fifth century am. Tlie content 
of this late coinage is not in doubt* It comprises copies of 
third-century radiate types, of the coins of Constans and 
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of iho&e: of the House of Theodosius. There are Aviddy 
differing degrees of skill and style in ihe copies,^ and per¬ 
haps the most striking and dramatic feature is the reduc¬ 
tion of size in some cases to ^miniiiiissinii^j coins so minute 
that fifty-one of them will cover a halfpenny. It is also 
certain that all the striking degradations of style and 
modul<^have already appeared before the close of tJic 
fourth century a.d. The determining factors for dating 
thus become such questions as relative wear and devolu¬ 
tion of types, butj above all, the archaeological associa¬ 
tions of the coins; and more material and study will be 
required before diese can be decisively mterpreied+ On 
the other hand, the bulk of authentic Tlieodosian issues 
is so large in the area of the Home Counties as to suggest 
that active commercial etilcrprise, indudlng close con¬ 
nexion with the ContineTit through Rutupiac {Rich- 
borough], was continuing until the third decade of the 
fifth century a.d. This continuation has been used to 
support the view of a re-occupation of the province; but 
it is in fact economic evidence, at^d docs not ilJuniinate 
the political scene. The condnuing economic activity is 
further supported by the silver hoards of the worn and 
clipped sili^iuu which served as money of account in the 
absence of further new supplies^ These fan out from the 
Home Counties to Somerset, Lancashire^ and north 
Yorkshire and must indicate proiincial communitiea still 
ccononucally active until a.d, 430-30^ Avhatever thdr 
political state may have beem 
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The religions of Roman Britain •divide into four cate* 
gories; the official reUgion practised by Roman and pro¬ 
vincial civilians, tlic cults native to the proninoe and the 
cults of the Roman army, official and otherwise. 

One side of the official religion has earned consider^ 
able notoriety because it is enumerated by Tadtus among 
the causes of the Boudiccan revolt [ci a.d. 6 i: this Is 
Emperor-worship^ It is clear that the Roman govern^ 
ment introduced in Britain, as m other western provinces, 
the ivorship of the Emperor to serve as a uni lying locus of 
loyalty and of gratitude for the pax Romami, In Gaul an 
annual religious gathering replaced an annual tribal con- 
vecitiou of Druidical origin, and the mstjttttioa worked 
well; partly because it was contmuing a tradidonp if m 
new foruLp and partly because there ivas a large number 
of participant tribes, sixty-four in all, over which the exist 
could be spread. In Germany it worked less wdlj for it 
was not traditional, while the tribes roncfimed were much 
fewer In number. In Britain, most tribes had certainly 
paid dues to Druids, as the finds from Uyn Cerrig tell us, 
but their political rivalries miist have made impossible 
any united council, and by a-d, 6 i there cannot have 
been much more than ten tribes participating in the 
worship. These cults were costly* There was the central 
temple at Cami^odunum (Colchester) to build and main¬ 
tain, and excavations show that it was a large and sumpt- 
uDUs buUdiag upon which no expense was spared. It 
occupied a l^e court and In front of it there stood a 
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great altar» flanked by statue-bases^ a design reminiscent 
of the Gallic altar of Rome and Augustus, as shown on 
coins. The British cult, howe^^efT was a personal cult of 
the Emperor Claudius, to whom it accorded divinity dur¬ 
ing hia lifetime s%ith an emphasis which went well 
beyond previous Roman practice. Qaudiusand his pleni* 
potentiancs had been permitted lo organize the province 
tvithout referring back to the Senate and this may be 
recognised as one of the conset^uences . The observances 
of any established Imperial cult were numerous and ran 
in calendared order throughout the year. The tribal 
aristocrats who undertook by election the priesthoods of 
the cult for a year w^erc accordingly expected not only to 
reside at Camulodunum throughout their term oFolhee 
but to pay for festivals and games associated with the 
honour hut not part of provincial Espenditiire. Tn the 
guise of religion the chosen priests poured out thdr whole 
fortunes* is tlie Tadtean picture of their plight; and it is 
not surprising that some Britena at least found the new 
rchgion too heavy a strain upon purse and personality^ It 
represented altogether too sharp and burdensome a 
transition into Roman slate rchgion* After the rcbdlion^ 
in which the temple perished in hames;, the cult was cer¬ 
tainly established afresh. It has, howev'cr, been regarded 
as doubtful whether it continued long at Ck>lchester, in 
\itvi of the concentration of the government of both pro¬ 
curator and provincial legate in London. All analogy 
would indeed suggn^t that the pmvindaJ worship will 
have been associated vrith the provincial capital, ^oof is 
indeed wanting, but it may be regarded as likely that 
about the end of ihc first century a.d. thc^ provincial cult 
moved to the adminisirative centre. 

In tlie Roman c&lamiu or cliaricrcd towns^ a temple in 
honour of living and deceased members of the Imperial 
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House was an ^ential. The wonliip was undertaken by 
a statutory group of six pnests^ drawn from wealthy fre?cd- 
men traders^ this bcin^ one of the duties which ihc com* 
munity felt that new and rich citizens should bear. These 
meni might also be expected to give games or to pay for 
fesdvalij but they were certainly called upon to under¬ 
take less obvious but useful and expensive public bene* 
factions, such as street repairs, bridges, or sewers. This 
Roman conception of t he duty of a rich citizen makes it 
easier to understand the line taken with trihai notables, 
and in Roman society the idea was understood and taken 
for granted- Accordingly^ the Semri Aagttiiahs^ six priestg 
for the rmperial cult, appear both at Lincoln and at 
York; indeed, one wealtliy trader, in a.d, 3371 was a 
Auguitalu of both cities. It 13 no doubt entirely due to 
chance that evidence for similar bodi» lias not yet 
appeared Irom Colchester and Gloucester. 

The Imperial cult was an observance intended direedy 
to promote the saiety and wellare of the Roman, states and 
!t vii'as therefore a mat ler of i mmediate concern to com* 
munitics of Roman citizens to see it regularly observed- 
From the prowncialSt of whom until a.d. few were 
Roman cidxens^ what w^as required was an expression of 
loyalty'. This was achieved, not merely by the annual 
public vows for the Emperor's safety^ but by linking the 
worship of the Emperor's mimm^ or spiritual power, with 
public and private dcdicarions. The process is well illus^ 
trated by the dedication of the temple of Neptune and 
Minerva at Noviomagus (Chichester), w^hich the smiths* 
guild made Tor the welfare of the Divine House by the 
authority of TJberius Clatidius Gogiduhnus, King and 
Imperial legate in Briiain*. Here the iamous client-king, 
whose loyally was irreproachable, is securing that the 
ibundation of a temple by a gild should voice their 
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lo^-alty to the Emperor. A statue-base dedicated to Nero 
13 also known from Chichester, and later stilt a second 
public religious monument dedicated ^in honour of 
ihe Divine Housed The procedure may be compared 
wth the dedication of a new thcatrc-slage in. a. d. 13S-61 
by a magistrate of the vints Peittar^nsii^ the village- 
metropolis of the Parisi (p, 80}, *in honour of the Divine 
House oTthe Emperor Antoninus Pius and to the Imperial 
spirits’. The mmm At/gusfi or mmtna Aaguil^^rum could 
thus be worshipped either by themselves or in association 
with other gods and nothing is more frequent through¬ 
out the province than this associatiod of the Emperor’s 
spirit and gods of every kind. An act of divine worship 
is thus coupled with an act of devotion to the Emperori 
whose spiiitnal power and majesty is thereby cnhanccil 
The frequency of the custom is a tribute to the reading 
with which the provinee as a whole came presently to a 
loyal acceptance of Emperor-woiship^ despite an ill- 
omened start. 

In addition to the worship of ihc Emperor, there w-as 
the w^oTship of the State deities of Rome, in particular the 
CapitoUne triad, Jupiter, Jtmoj and Minerva, not to 
men don Mars and Victory, Neptune, ApolJoj Vulcan^ 
Ceres, Mcreury, and othera. These were regularly wor^ 
shipped in the of Roman citizens and in the 

capital, and this meant the creation of colonial and pro¬ 
vincial or high-priests^ who would be Roman 

citizens. At LinAiim there is a trace of corporate 

worship of both Apollo and Mercury by the different riei 
or wards of the towai. Here also appear the Parcae, or 
Fates, worshipped by an ofhcial of a buriaJ-dub. A fine 
rehef of Abundantia or a comparable penonifitation 
introduces yet another t>picaUy Roman conception^ 
There is also an elegant relief of a tutelary deity belong- 
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rug to a quadrangular monuinciit which might well be 
part of a Golumn to Jupiter, of the type described below. 
At C^tmulodimuiii a statue of Victory la mentioned by 
Tacitus, and a fine head of Claudius is kno^ra. At 
EbofRcuin (York) literature similarly records a shrine of 
Bclloiia^ the Goddess of VVar^ and there is a noble head of 
Constantine Caesar* 

As the provinedah themselves became Romaifdtizens, 
all free-bom becoming such in a.d. 213, the worship of 
Roman deities must have become sdlL more widely 
diffused. There arc signs of this in important provincial 
towns. Conniu m f Cirencester) has yielded the base of a 
cxilumn to luppitcr Optlnius Maximus, rcsTored by a 
fourth-century governor^ Noviomagus (Chichester) has 
produced a similar and earlier dedication ITiis form of 
the cult is an mterestrng one, since it brings Britain into a 
North-West European circle of belief, itt a rider god who 
trod down the powers of the underworld under his 
and who early became identified \%ith the Roman 
luppitcr. Much earlier Minerva and Neptune had been 
adopted in the capital of Cbgidunmus^ as patron deities 
of the manufacture and sea-bome traffic of a gild of 
iron-workers. 

But in the cantonal capitals an uiLaduItcratcd accep¬ 
tance of purely Roman cults is rare. The canton itself 
might be represented^ as at Silchcstor^ by a Gtmus or 
Jafifffl with mural crowm. At Silchestcr also, there are 
traces of a cult of Mars, not necessarily a war-god in a 
Celtic emironmenL Hercules too appean, but only as 
equated with Segomo, undoubtedly a Celtic god* At 
Corinjum Dobunnorum (Girenecster) the famous group 
of Matres, probably the Suleviae, represents a cult of 
the Gallic mother-goddess, equally depicted m triplicate 
to indicate her powen The three goddesses sit stiff and 
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priiTi j as British as they can be- There was also a cult of 
itiothcr-godd esses with children playing at their feet, 
comparable vAth. the Nursing Mother-goddesses (tia* 
iriai) of Pamionia and ewdentJy another nalivc mam- 
festation of the mother-cult, In Roman representational 
forTFii+ At Vemlamium the so-called triangular temple has 
been tentatively tdentihed ivith a cult of Cybcle, but the 
identih^don is admittedly lar Irom secure. More inter- 
estmg is the B^iithraic token, as one of the rare relics of 
the cult of Mithras in such aii environment. At Wroncter 
a. temple of Mediterranean form yielded fragments of life- 
sized statues of a god or gods connected with horses^ and 
a remarkable piece of smaU^cale sculpture^ depicting an 
emblem of fertility dri\+ing a four-horse chariot, and no 
doubt representing an aspect of tl\e god there wor¬ 
shipped. In Isurium Brigantum (Aldhorough) the tuic- 
lary deity of the canton, Biiganda, must have been wor¬ 
shipped, though the town has ye t yielded no record of the 
cult. Her statuej reproduced at BirrenSi is a remarkabte 
person! fjeadonp^ which combines In one figure the con¬ 
ception of a icnitorial goddess, with mural crowmj a war- 
goddess clad like Minerva but TFvith an auxiliary regi- 
mentis type of helmet, a Victory with wings, and a 
featureless monolith representing Caelcstis, Brigantia, 
whose cuJtis discussed furtherbdow {p, 198)* is ebcwhcre 
addressed as a water-goddess; but there is no suggestion 
of a coim^on with water in the Birrens figure, nor is 
there any hint of the mascufinlty with which this deity is 
once endowed in an insenption^ Native bclier must have 
lain behind the conception, in part, but many of the 
epithets and the entire translation of tliepr into stone are 
wholly Roman in idiom. Another native cult associated 
with a northern native capitaJ is represented by the litnal 
bucket and sceptres crowmed with busts of Mars which 
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went inio the grave of a sccond-ccatury dignitary of 
Fetitaria (Brough on Humber). At Venta Silunim 
(Gaenvent) ooe of tiie local deitieSt connected wih a 
gildj was Mars Ocelus Vcllauniis^ equated with die 
Mosdle valley god Mars Lenus. Mars Lenus was closely 
connected with h^ing rather than with war, and it may 
be presumed that Mars the "Lofty* or 'HoIy\ which is the 
meaning of Oedus, and ^Superior*, which is the fiieanlng 
of Vellauntis, was a deity of the same Idnd^ whose aerthd- 
ties w'cre not exclusively connected with war. liowever 
useful they might he in it. 

The ddtics of the native capi tals merge imperceptibly 
Avith dtose of the countryside, and so also do their build¬ 
ings. The native type of temple^ of which an early Tron^^ 
Age example built in timber was discovered on the site 
of the Headirow airport, took in Britain and Gaul the 
form of a high square sanctuary surrounded by a portico 
in which ofibring^ or the god himself could be exhibited 
and from which a large body of wor^hippcis might be 
addressed. The sanciuaiy' was the dwelling of the god or 
geds concerned and was not intended to hold a congrega- 
tion. It was lighted from liigh windows above the sur¬ 
rounding portico, but these were sometims small and 
often open, serving essentially to light the shrine but not 
to floodlight or to display its contents. In the Roman 
province tlie form continued and had a long lire, and the 
same type of building was adapted to both round and 
multangular plans. There is no need to think of these 
modjEcations as due to Roman influence, and it may be 
surmised that round prototypes at least will in time be 
found: one has. indeed, been suspected at Msuden C^tJe. 
Builders in the Roman inanncr were, howerer, able to 
enlarge the scale of the building and to bring to its 
embdlbliment many new materials. One of the pre- 
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Figure la. Harlem^ RQftmi&,Briii5lL v^riioil of^ 

Cdl3c temple 


RAman customs had been to decorate sudh buHding^ with 
fmlily ses'cred human heads ^ stckenJng sight till one 
got used to it^ remarked a Creek traveller in GauL 
Carving and painting inspired by Roman nrchitceturaJ 
models w'ould be an improvement upon this. Thus civil- 
ized| the type was wdesprmd. At Silchester all the knovm 
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temples, three square aiid one multarkgular, follow the 
native pattern, but their decoration t^'as highly Roman¬ 
ized. At Vertilamiutti one of the oldest and most impor¬ 
tant temples in tlie town was of the rectangular hos-type, 
though it was later cKtended by adding side livings which 
replaced the portico. This was lio doubt a more con¬ 
venient way of conserving- and exhibiting the offerings of 
the falthfuL The most northerly example, recently 
detected by air-photography, lies west of the miEitary 
supply-dep6t at Corbridge (Northumberland). Refer¬ 
ence has already been made to examples of such temples 
in hill-fort siteSj but there arc many others. One of the 
most rcmarkablej also noted above, is at Gosbecks Farm, 
near Colchester^ while two more shrines of the same kind 
cxiat at Sheepen, still nearer the town. These, as often 
happened A%ith country shrines* were enclosed in their 
own precinct ^ivall ; and it is the fact that they arc placed 
so as to avoid the dominating position widitn the en¬ 
closure which suggests their association with groves or 
open-air statues or the like. Dedications from ColchcsLcr 
shrines are luiown. Gosbecks ^vas associated with Mer- 
cury* and a building nearer tlie town was also dedicated 
to Silvanus, with the native tide of CaUirius^ This name 
is not known in Gaul, but of the native epithets Toutates 
and Alator from Barkway the former is well known in 
North-East Gaid, and his presence Indicates tliat Camu- 
los was not the only deity whom the CatuveUaimi brought 
across with th<m. But there were connexions also with the 
oudands of the province, obscure though they be. Nodens 
at Lydney has his cxmnterpart in Irish legend* Nuada of 
the Silver Hand; the sphere ofMaponus* the native god 
of youth and music Avho^ worship centres in nortbem 
Britain^ probably lay as much outside the province as in 
it; Mars Medodus Campeslum w-as woishipped by a 
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CalcdoniRn at Colchester, and may fat reckoned as 
Imported by him. Somq ddties were imported m Roman 
times. Such were Mars Higisamus from Aquitania, wor¬ 
shipped at West Coker (Somerset); and Mara Leuccdusjp 
W'OrihJpp€!d with Nemetona at Bath by a Gaul from the 
MoseUe valley, both being Rluneland deities. Tlie Matres 
also are thought to be Imported* bu t if so they found a 
place deep in provindal aflection. 

Often, however^ it h a local god or godling to whom 
the shrine belongs. The highly compileated dfdty at 
Maiden Castle, a Trinity of Bull, Female, and Owl, has 
already been noted; Ancasta^ the goddess orBitteme; the 
nameless goddess who broods onunons and hag-Uke on 
the New Forest jar-cover from Lin wood, published by 
Professor Hawkt^; Sul ^lincrva^ the splendid goddess 
who presided with a sort of Pre-Raphaehte dignity over 
the hot spring at Bath, or Amemetia who performed the 
same function at Buxton. The ritual crowns or head¬ 
dresses associated with such shrines are also worth passing 
note. Lydney yielded at least three fine ones^ with scenes 
from the eult-lcgends of Nodem upon ihetm The shrine 
of Jupiter and Vulcan at Stony Stratford (Buckingham¬ 
shire) yielded an elaborate hcad-dnss of chains and 
plaques- A head-dress of the same kind was found at 
Cavenham Heath (Suffolk}, with another croiivn largely 
stripped of Its ornaments . It seems clear that many of the 
small silver appHqu^ ornaments decorated with gods and 
goddesses come from similar ritual vestments. 

In northern Britain, where the military area has 
yielded the bulk of Romano-Biitidi inscriptions, there 
are a large number of shrine dedicated to local gods and 
godlings: and these must in some sense serve as a pa item 
for the many slroilar sanciuaiics of w^hich no record has 
survived in the south. At Condercum [Benwell), on 
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Hadrian^^s WaEIj tht temple survivies, a small building 
\tnth apse at one end and a side doorway, Two ftne altars 
tanked the apse* dedicated by commandants of the fort, 
specifying the godHng here worshipped as Antenociticus 
or Anodtictis rcspectivelyp His life-sized stone statue 
stood in the apse, but only fragments of limbs survive and 
a remarkable head which portrap a youthful of wild 
aspect, with hair so thick and tousled as to suggeal a bear¬ 
skin, and a torque about his neck* At Brocolitia (Carraw- 
burgh) the sacred spring of Coventina, which still bubbles 
up Limpid in its stone tank^ was covered by a temple of 
CcJtic type in which the well or open basin took the 
place ofa central shrine. Into the basin had been thrown 
not only offerings of money and knick-knacks^ but 
eventually many of the altars and sculptured tablets from 
the temple. This happened early in the fifth century a-d. 
and vvas done so deliberately as to raise the question 
whether Christians did it_ The sculptures illustrate 
Coventlna sometimes as a gradous nymph, sometimes a 
single figure, sometimes ratsetl to the power of three, but 
alw'ays redining on a waicr-bome leaf, Tlie offeringSi 
nearly all bronze coins or pins and brooches, indicate a 
humble body of worshippers and the picture is completed 
by two home-made incense-bumers, plainly the work of 
a votary who fashioned them and had them baked in a 
local kiln or oven. Three other local gods had a wider 
distribution. MaponuSj who was worshipped at Rib- 
Chester, Casdest^ads, and Corbridge, was equated with 
Apollo C^tharoedus, or Apollo the bard, who sang to the 
harp. His holy place, the Locus Maponi, lay north of 
Hadrian^s Wall and has been identified with the Cloch- 
mal>enstaiie, a megalithic circle on the north shore of the 
Solway which ^vas in post-Roman rimes still the tra¬ 
ditional site for Border meetings. It was doubtless in his 
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aspect of patron of peaceful f^tivities that Mapontis 
found a place In the Roman pantheon. Codduu, on the 
other hand^ whose shnne^ the Fanum Gocidi^ also lay 
north of the Wall, was a god equated with Mats, and the 
silver plaquf3 Irom Bewcastle which depict him show him 
in full armour with a spear of native type. His woisliip 
dusters thick in the basin of the Cumberland Irthiag and 
to nortlt of it. When it spreads out east wands the god 
loses his idcndly as Mars and becomes equated with 
Silvanus, as if he w^crc there the gcKl of the wild. Ooce, 
too, he is given the name Dfanother local ddty^ Vemosto- 
nu3, at Ebehester* The identity of this god as a war-god is 
not in doubt, and his name appears to mean, consonantly^ 
^the red one* t it has nothing to do ^vith the ftiver Coquets 
The third god is more exclusively Cumbrian, and his 
worshippersp to judge from their small and graceless 
altars, of humbler sort. This was Bclatucadrxis^ who is also 
equated with Mars, but in the absence of a representa- 
dnn and in view of the lack of direct connexion ^vith war 
which characicrii^ea many of the Celtic deities thus 
equated, it will he wiser to suspend judgement as to his 
sphere of activity. Codlings there were in plenty. The 
local aspects of SilvanuSp connected with hunting in the 
high FennineSj have aheady been noted (p+ lipj.], Contre- 
bis at CK-erborough (Lancashire); Man Condads at 
Pierccbridgc and Chcstcr'lc-Street (both Co. Durham), 
ODUnected with a watersmeet at each; Verbda, goddss 
of the Wharfcp at Ollcana (llkleyi Yorkshire); Setloccnia 
at AJauna (Maryport, Cumberland}; Vanauns at Castle^ 
steads (Cumberland). Some of these are river-gods, and 
on the Tyne Bridge at Pons AcHus {Newcastle upon 
Tyne), where the tides and die river met. Ocean and 
Neptune were worshipped in a bridge-chapd orsanctuary. 

Finally, there Ls the cult of Brigan tia, of which the 
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distribution divides sharply into two r<^ons. There arc 
the frontier dedications by troops or dvUians, the former 
occurring at Birrens (Dumfriesahire) and at Corbridge^ 
the latter in the C^tlcsteads area (CumbcTland) and at 
South Shields (Co. Durham), These dedications are 
expUcabie as placating the geraus ioa, and a cuiijail 
dedication in the same sense comes from Adel (York¬ 
shire)^ But the second group of dcdicadons^ trom die 
Calder basin;, is erected by Roman citiaen civiLians, one 
at least dating bdbre the general extension of citizenship 
in A.D^ si3i who have dxe air of army veteran setders* 
If so^ the dcdicadons AvouJd represent shrines connected 
with land settlement, honouring the patron godd»s of 
that particular countryside^ 

In southern Brilam, many sumptuous shrines now lack 
their dedications and there is Icfr only the evidence of 
devotion and a heavy capita] outlay^ The elaborate 
octagonal temple at Wcycock (Berkshire) or at Pagan's 
HiU (Somerset) and the sanctuaries at Jordan's Hill 
(Dorset) and Woodeaton (QjdbrdshiTc) have not yet 
afforded any precise indicadon of the deity worshipped 
in them. The dearth of building stone in the most civilized 
part of the island and the consequent robbing of Roman 
sconewDTk affected knowledge of these matters regret¬ 
tably. There arc also the scattered objects, now divoreed 
from shrines, which have somedring to tell of individuals 
and their beliefe. Such are the fine statuettes of Jupiter, 
from Earith (Huutmgdonshlre) and Ranksborough Hill 
(Rutland), or of the Emperor Nero, from Barking Hall 
(Norfolk). The three richly decorated silver pai^^ from 
Capheaton (Notthumbcrland) depict scenes connected 
with the army and commerce and with Hercules who 
united them both. The gold and silver from Back- 
worth (Noithimbeiiand) was given by a Roman citizen 
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to the Matres. The Mitliraic Bgnre Irpm Wfiitton, Ips^ 
wichj rcx^alls the Imported Eastern cult associated with 
army or rnercan tile circles. The London marble statue of 
a river-god indicates the cul t of the Thames; the London 
riagon which mentions a tempie of Isis^ oommemotates 
the worship pardcularly associated vdth commerce irom 
overseas and with shipping hnns. The mosaic pavement 
of the Gnostic bdlcver at Brading (Isle of Wight), or the 
Bacchic and Orphic pavements from Somei^C point 
again, as noted above, to Individual tastes and to those 
cidts^ whichf Like Chrisdaiiity^ set a standard ofindivldual 
behaviour and salvation wliich was hard to follow but 
stimulating to possess* Of Ghiistianity little 3urviv:^ea- The 
written rcfcrcuoes to British bishops at the Councils of 
Arles (a.p. 314)* Nicaea (a*d. 325), Sardica (a+d, 343)* 
and Ariminum (a.d. 349) are supplemented archaco- 
logically by the church at C^lcva (Silchcster) and the 
remarkable Christian iivall-paintings recently recovered 
from a rich man^s villa at Lullingstonc (Kent), The 
Chrisdan mosaic Irom Frampionj or the hajJovk'ing by 
crosses of a fount^n at Chedworth seem also to indicate 
Christian families of villa owners. Christian finger-rings 
are po^essjons so personal as to be considered certain 
indicators of the religion of their owners, just as Christian 
formulae upon Cumberland or Westmorland tombstones 
suggest the same thing. But much of the evidence^ con-^ 
sistJng of the use of Christiaa emblems upon manufac¬ 
tured objects^ proves hide more ilLan the eristence of an 
atmosphere or climate not unfevourable to tlie religion 
which the Emperor had adopted. It may have little or no 
bearing upon the actual beliefs of the buyer. What 
remains indelibly impressive is the importance which the 
Church attached to the suppression of the British heresy 
of PeUgianimi^ and the fact that a weh-attended con- 
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fcrenct on the subject could be held at Venilamlirco 
almost a generation after the Imperial genermnent had 
ceased to functioii In the pfovincer 

The cdviJiaii world had its regulated and calendared 
observances^ but these are obscured both by lack of direct 
evidence and by the large number of private, sporadic^ 
and occasional dedications. The military world also dis- 
pla^=^ an abundance of dedications of the Latter class^ but 
there was so large a number of regiments^ each with its 
offidal cults, that the chance of sumval is greater and the 
picture so much the more complete^ In Britain the class 
of soldiery about whose worship least 15 in evidence is 
that of the Roman citizen tmopSj the legionaries, quar¬ 
tered for most of the period of existence of the province at 
the three great fortresses, Gierleon, Chester, and York. 
Between them, these fortresses afford a fleeting glimpse 
of oHicial reJigiDn. A dedication to the legionary stand¬ 
ards at Chester and the Jragmentary door-pos^ of a sub¬ 
sidiary shrine in the administrative ofEces of the head* 
quarters at Caerleon are almost all that remain of the 
wealth of official dedications which such buildings else¬ 
where have producecl in more favourable conditions. A 
rich altar dedicated by a tn^mus miltium to the gintus 
loci for the safety and welfare of two Emperois in the 
early third century a.ep., a derk^s dedication to ^linerva 
and a senior eenturion^s altar to luppitcr Tanams are the 
outstanding individual dedications Irom Chester, and the 
York fortress yields no better results. Only at sites where 
legionaries arc oiit-stationed do reflections of the cults of 
their base-fortresses appear. At Gorbridge (Northumber¬ 
land), for example, the elaborate furnishings, of a third- 
century headquarters commemorate^ firsts the standard 
of the detachment^ wrth a decotadve reference to the pub¬ 
lic fcsd\'al of the Rosaliaci when, the standards were 
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garlanded with roses for worship^ and^ secondl)r» the 
worship of HerculeSj which was inextricably connected 
with the cult of the Emperor and the duties and labours 
of hU army. There appear also statues of the Gapatoline 
ddtics, a remarkable decorative panel and pediment firom 
a shrine of Dca Roma, and also statues of the geniui or 
]?uardian deity who presided over the individual unit or 
its station* At Newstead (Roxburghshire) a centtmon 
commanding a detachment in garrison dedicates in the 
headquarters an altar to luppiter Optimus Xlaximiis, the 
god who had so successrully guided the destiny of Rome 
for centuries. An out^scationed soldier on special duties at 
Dorchester (Oxfordshire) dedicated an altar and the 
screens round it to luppiter Optimus Maximus^ rever¬ 
enced in the office or post of which he had charge. The 
eagle of Jupiter crowed the legionary standard and so 
often Crowned it with Victory. The goddess of \^ctory 
thus came to be associated with each Ic^on^ and a silver 
arm, tom from a half-scale statue of the Victory of the 
Sixth Legion, demonstrates how cosily and valuable the 
more portable offerings might be. Amid this array of 
official ddtics the Emperors had their due place, both on 
the decorative plaques of the standards and in the regi¬ 
mental shrine, where the statue of the reigning Emperor 
occupied a chief position. 

The auxiiiary regimen is, recruited from non-Roman 
protincials, provide in Britain a wider held. Their fegi- 
mental shrines did not house dedications to Jupiter, but 
contained aJlars to the guardiim deity of the Emperor and 
of the regimental standards, or to the Emperor^s Discip¬ 
line, *The Empire's strongest bond', as a Roman once 
called it. Most of them contained a Efe-sized bronze 
statue of the reigning Emperor, of wiuch fragmenta ha%'e 
occasionaliy been found, as at Carvoran, or its great base* 
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*15 at Bcwcastle (CtiinbcTland)^ When Emperors muld' 
pliedj as in the fourth centuty a.d., their Starnes might 
have to he placed at the approach to the sanctuary^ as at 
Kisingham (Northujnbcrl.and) or Brough by Bainbridge 
{Yorkshire), or the shrine itself might be enlarged, as at 
Cofbridge (NorthumberbLnd). In addition tbere were the 
standards to be housed* and in order that the chapds 
might display effectively all that they contained^ dicy 
were often equipped with raised platforms 
inside them and open fronts marked by low decorative 
scrcenSj beyond which the holy things might be seen. 

But if Jupiter found no place in the regimental shrine* 
he and the appropriate associated deities had thdr recog¬ 
nized place upon the parade-ground* where the comman¬ 
dant of the regiment, acting on its behalf and in its 
presence* took the annual vows for tlie welfare and safety 
of the Stale on the ist January and for the Empire and 
Emperor two days later. Here, year in year out* new 
altai^ to luppiter Opdmm Ntaximtis^ the guardiau deity 
of the Romau State* were erected and die old ones 
solemnly and reverently buried below ground. Few of 
these buried groups of altars have been discovered* for 
they left above ground even in Roman dmes no indica¬ 
tion of their presence. But a remarkable group from 
Alauna (Maiyport* Cumberland} and a chance find at 
Camboglaima {Bird<Kwa]d) belong to this category* and 
such groups may well be there to find at every fort* if 
chance permitted their recovery^ llie Maryport set, 
though manilestly incompletej forms an excellent repre¬ 
sentative example and Is worth description. The most 
numerous class is formed by dedications to* luppiter 
Optimus Maximus* plainly representing the annual vows 
and offered both by the commandant personally and by 
the unit corporately. Normally Jupiter holds the field 
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alone, but he is occasionally and significantly coupled 
vA^h tlie ntuma both by coinrriandant and regS-^ 

ment, as also at other forts; and one commandant dedi¬ 
cated a building or, more probably, a of 

parade-ground pladbim^ to luppiler Capitolinus for the 
welfare of Antoninus Pius (a.n* 137-61). The repetition 
of dedications and dedicato^S;^ related to the annual 
renewal vows, is &cqucni; five officers in particular 
recur three or four limes upon difTercnt stones, and the 
units dedicating corporately are repeated many limes 
also. In addition to the altars of Jupiter, there art altars 
to Mars, with the highly dgnificani qualification of mtli- 
taHr, to distinguish him from non-military types of this 
god, such as have been already mendoned (p. 190)* 
Victoria Augusta, Imperial Victory, is another comple¬ 
mentary dedication ofwliidi a duplicate is extant. Plainly 
the series is Lncompleic, but it gives a liighly interesting 
and important picture of the annual cere monies. A vivid 
literary record of the same thing is furnished by die so- 
called Fcdale Duranum, a calendar of official festivals 
{feri^) of the Twentieth Cohort of PaimyTencs from Dura 
on the Eupliratcs, dated to soon after A.D. 225+ The altars 
belong to aspcdal occasion, but the calendar reveals how 
every week brought its own religious celebrations which 
it was the duty of the regiment to observe and which 
li nked its traditions with the public wiorshipof the Roman 
state^ That oihcr festivals not cm-ered by the surviving 
portions of the Feriale W'ere observed h shown by the 
Derv^endo (Fapcastle, Cumberland) dcdicailDn dated to 
19 October, the Artnilustrium, The third-century slab 
firom Borcovicium (Housestcads, Haddan^s Wall), set up 
*to go<^ and goddesses according to the interpretarion of 
the oracle of the Clariaii: ApoUo', is a particularly inter¬ 
esting special case, in which an oracular instruction was 
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implcrmcnted by Imperial order officially throughout the 
whole Empire^ 

The parade-grounds themselves leave little visible 
trace, except on hUly sites, where they happen to be 
deliberately cut and le^'elled.; a fine example of this kind 
appears at Hardknott {Cumberlajid) and another at 
Tomcn-y-mur (Merionethshire), while one at ^^a^ypo^t 
(Cumberland) was destroyed in the nineteenth century. 
All are, or were, lai^e levelled areas, about too yards 
square, suitable cither Tor squad drill or a general parade. 
Traces of a in the centre of one side have been 

noted at Hardknott and Maryport, They had their own 
deities, the Campestres, mothcr-goddcsscs in ongin and 
no doubt imported into official religion by the Cdtic regi¬ 
ments which even filled the diiil-book with many of their 
Own terms of command. The Campestres are normally 
associated with cavalry- At Condercum (Btnwdl, North¬ 
umberland) they are worshipped together with the 
geniia a/dj. There must also be reckoned the deities dis¬ 
turbed by the reconstruction of a deserted fort, as at 
Newstead, where Diana and Silvanus, patrons of ihe wild 
who had taken temporary possession of the ate, were 
honoured by the coromandantof the new garrison^ Some¬ 
times an officer arriving in the new land would dedicate 
personally a whole series ofaltars^ to deldes of Local signi* 
ficance^ as did Cocceiiis Firmus at Auchendavy ou the 
Aniomne Wall. Or such perKinal dedications might be 
made on completion of a term qf ofRce, 

Within the fortress or fort most buddings had thtir pre¬ 
siding deity or genius. The commandant in his own house 
worshipped the gimns pFtuUfn among the household 
gods called in a Greek inscription at York *thc 

gods of the general^s prattmtim\ Tht military clerks^ 
Working in the unites rccord-officCi or the pay^clerks, in 
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the regimental bank, erected altars to Minerva. Each 
of the Mnlmiae into vifliich an infantrir' regiment vi^s 
divided j or each lurma of a cavalry' unit had its 
presiding over the bairack-Wockj a deity' sometifnes 
rendered in classical convention and somedmes descend¬ 
ing to a comfortable everyday IcveL In the stables, Epona* 
the goddess of ostlers, would find her place, as at Car- 
voran. T^c £brt bath-house came Aviihin the purview^ of 
Fortuna, not because games of chance were often played 
there, but because naked man was, particulaiiy vttlner^ 
able to the powers of c^il and required protection. Somc^ 
times this Fortune is called Augusta, sometimes Con^^ 
aervatrix, aiway's with the intention of emphaskmg her 
pow'er- Occafionaily she b portrayed as a statue in person, 
graciously enthroned, with her particular emblems or 
attributes at her feet. 

Outside the fort and beyond the range of the parade- 
ground an auxiliary unit might w^otship collectively the 
gods of its homeland, brought with it from overBcas^ At 
Vinovia (Binchester, Co. Durham) the ala Vcitonum, 
from north-east Spain, was worshipping the 
Otloio^ £rjnjmm>?flfp a usclbl if slightly inaccurate 
interptetatiori of the Celtic word, which means *of the 
foreign folk*. A &mous case is the Tungrians at Blatobul- 
gium (BLmens, DumMesshire) who broughi with them 
their god Mercury and their godde^cs Vlradcchthb and 
Harimella. The Dea Hammia, imported by the SyTxan 
archers to Carvoran, is another case, matched by \%go 
Cadesds or Dea Syria, to whom a Jamous metrical hymn 
was dedicated by the commandant of the fort. Mogorts 
was introduced from the Middle Rhine by the Vangioncs 
at Risingham (Northumberland), the Matres A]alei%'ae 
from the Lower Rhine by Gauls at Cramond (Mid- 
lothlan). Apollo Anexdomaruj from Eastern Gaul ap- 
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pcajs at SoutJi Shields and the Gallic god of victory, with 
Jiis storks, at Chcsterhglm and Risingham. Another 
important intr^uedon of the same kind was efTcctcd in 
northern Britain during the third century a,d*, by the 
irregular levies from the Gennanic fringes of the Empire. 
The F^i from beyond the lower Rhine brought to 
Borcovjdimi (Houses leads, Northumberland) Mars 
Thinesus and his attendant female godJings, tlfe AJaisia- 
gac, four of whose names, each more outlandish than the 
last, are preserved. A second frrt^uiar unit, the numerus 
^audifridi. called after its native chief, also participated 
in the cult. But whatever may be thought of the names of 
deidcs and dedJcatois, the barbarisms cease when repre¬ 
sentations arc required. Thincsiis emerges as Mars in full 
armour and with attendant goose, while the Akiisiagae 
hover, like Victories widi wreaths and palms, though, 
imlikc Victory, they remain naked; similarly, the dedica¬ 
tions are in Latin. The education in Roman ways and 
Roman equivalents has thus begun which will eventually 
turn thcie folk or their sons into Roman citizens. At 
lyongovicium (Lanch^ter, Go. Durham) the Suehi were 
worshipping their goddess Garmangabis. The Germans 
Voreda (Old Penrith, Cumberland,) Imported the 
Unsciu Fersomari, perhaps the most uncouth-sounding 
group that has survived. This permission to outlandeis to 
retain their homeland cults has sometimes been inter¬ 
preted as a barbarlaation of Roman religion; but the 
Romanizing tendency, by which barbaric cults were 
accepted, formulated, and shaped to Roman convention 
is no less important. So also is the frequent association 
of the dedications with the namen Atigfisti, stressing an 
Imperial loyalty. It was a Roman Empire and a Roman 
pantheon in which these ddUes took their place. 

A more ambiguous northern cult, associated with both 
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the army and civilians^ has Icfi numerous dedEcations in 
the ccjLtml and western areas of the zone of Hadrian's 
’VValL The naiuc of the deity concerned h variously spelt 
and sccras lo have started as something like H^ddr; but it 
ends often as a plural^ in the form Vi tires or Vctirc% so 
that, were it not for the ever inconsistent spellin^j the 
dedicators might be thought to have intended their 
humble altars for the di "the old gods’. Hvitirj 

with its initial aspirate, suggests a German origin; but 
the centre of the cult b unknown, andj whiic German 
irregular troops do appear in the area, at Castlestcads, it 
would be rash to connect them wth this cult without 
further e^ddenoe* 

\fany of die Aveatem cults so far dcscrihed were at a 
stage in which worship took the form of corporate vows 
rather than individual allegiances. The Eastern cults had 
n more dev'cJoped basis of appeal and called for greater 
individtial response. One of the most popular, especially 
in higher circles, was that of Itippiter Dolichentis, the god 
ofDoUchc whose high seat was in Commagenei and who* 
with his consort lunq Regina,, made animal ereatign hb 
footstool and the firmament of heav'Cn his kingdom. He 
required for hb woi^hip a speda) form of temple, the 
Eastern house-Uke type with many rooms, of which the 
exbtence In Britain b attested by various uiscdpdons. No 
British example has, however, yet been idcntiEed on the 
grotind and excavated, although a fine sculptured frieze 
from such a building exbts at Corbridge (Northumbcr-i 
land). Hb orders and advice were interpreted by the 
priest in charge of the temple^ and it was no doubt hb 
capacity to furnish responses to the perplexed that won 
for Dolichenus hb popularity. To the army hb appeal 
was also that of a poAs^rful AAar-god and a great Avorker 
in iron for sinews of Avar« In Britain hb w'orship first 
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occuis m the middle of the second century a.d., but 
nachfs Its peak in the third. For a few years, indeed, the 
Bmperdr Alexander Scvcnis (a.o. 322-35) the 
fimp^-Mother, luJia Mamaea, were actuaily identified 
wi^ Dolichcnus and hia consort, and Worshipped in that 
guise m regimental headquarters, of which a relic seems 
to ftxjst in a statue at Chesters (Nprthumbcrl^d). Leas 
popular in the West was luppiter HcliopoUtanus, whose 
tmshty temple at Heliopolis (Baalbek) sdU ptodaiim 
the w^th and inHuenee of the cult in the Sj-rian world 
to which tt bdouged. There is no doubt that the Roman 
^rld was disgusted by the zeal with which the Syrian- 
born Emperor Elagabalus (a.d. 318^3) plunged as high 
pnest into the most extreme foims of HeliopoJhan wor- 
tbp, and this is probably the reason why it failed to rival 
the le» orgiastic cult of DoUchenus. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, die direct association of an Emperor with a 
mlE ^ms to be the sole reason for its appearance in 
Bn^. The connexion of S«-enis with Sempis is the 
Ukehest cxplanadou of the occurrence of a temple at 
^orfc, and ofaKirkby There (\V«tmorland) dedication r 
II 13 certainly responsible for a Casdesteads gem, which 
show him in this guise. A parallel case is the compliment 
to fus Empress, Julia Domna, as Cadcslis by the inclu- 
non of this epithet, in word and representation, in the 
peisonilicaCion ofBrigantia, described above (p, igi). On 
other hand, it was a mistaken association with the 
mperor Coimnodus and the public obliteration of his 
which led to the mutilation of a fine Icgionar^' 
dedication to Sol Invictus. the Dnoonquered Sun-god, at 
Corbndgc (Nordiumberknd) which had been set up in 
A-U. 1 ^“ 3 - form of Sun-wonhip abo came from the 
Ewt, hut is rare in Britain, except when later associated 
with that of Mithras. Rarer still is the cult of the Tyrian 
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HcrcuJcs and Astartc his consort at Corbridgc* with its 
altars (now in London and Carlisle) dedicated in Greek* 
This was served by a priestess, and is probably connected 
with the known presence here of Eastern tradeis. 

None of these Eastern cults appears to have been so 
iiighly organized as that of Mithras, the god of Persian 
and Zbroastrian origin whose cult reached Rome in the 
first cenfliry b.c. Mithras was a god who exacted horn 
the individual worshipper high standards of conducti 
probity, and courage^ Ln exchange for an ultimate revela¬ 
tion and union* Knowledge of the mysteries, with their 
sacred symbolism, precepts, and ritual food and drinks 
was attained by grades of intdalion, in which physical 
and psychological ordeals were included. For these 
reasons the cult was secret and it excluded women- It 
can be w cU understood how its tenets might appeal to a 
good soldier or an upright merchant; but to suppose that 
it had a wide appeal would be wrong* It asked too much 
elibrt^ both spiritual and intellectual^ in a reli^ous 
climate where little was required. The suggestion con¬ 
veyed by Rud^-ard Kipling, whose intuition so often 
enabled him to hit the marl^ tliat ^lithrakm was a com¬ 
mon nrligion» b belled both by the dedications and the 
size of the Mlthraic templeSii The dedications are habitu* 
ally made by officers and usually fay commandants, while 
the temples in the military a rea arc so small that they can 
never have held more than a dozen or at most a score of 
worshippers. The only temple yet known in the d\iiian 
area h the fine example in London, where a legionary 
veteran occurs among the wealthy merchant worship¬ 
pers. Wherever they were erected, however, the temples 
always conformed to a standard type; in which the 
essential dements were the sanctuary, a long narrow 
nave flanked by" single low solid benches facing out into 
““9 
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and aii outer room screened off from the nave. The 
he>'day of the cult v^as undoubtedly the third and early 
fourth century a-d., and it is to this period iliat the 
excavated examples on Hadrian’s Vail belong. Three are 
now known, at Borcovlcium (Houses-teads)} Brocohda 
(Carrawbiiigh)j and Vindohala (Ruddhester), the last 
being the largest^ though the least w^ell preserved. THs is 
not the place for a detailed descnptionf but intercatijig 
points emerge from comparison between the three. In the 
Rudchestcr and Carrawburgh temples the dedications 
were made by commandants of the regimentj who 
either introduced the cult or acted as its chief mmistiants* 
At Housestcads the dedit^tors were a legionary centurion 
and a legionary seeonded to special duties by the consular 
governor. It is evident that there \vas no long or regular 
succession of men capable of organmng the elaborate 
ritual, and at Caxmw^brugb and Housestcads there were 
indiciatioiis of an intermittent use of the building punctu* 
ated by periods of disuse, when it was deserted though in 
no sense dcsccTated. All three temples were pardy dcs^ 
troyed by the barbarian invasion at the close of the third 
century a.o., but only Rudehester and Carraw burgh 
appear to have been rebuilt, while Housstcads remained 
de^astated^ The ultimate £ite of Rudehester is not clear, 
but Carrawburgh was deliberately desecrated and thrown 
doAvn fairly early in the fourth century A.D-, Its site being 
used hcncefoinvard as a rubbish dump for arumal refuse. 
This looks Kke the work of a Christian commandant; for 
certain aspects of MIthraism, and especially the ritual 
meal, were regarded by Christians as a diabolical mock¬ 
ery of Christian sacramctiis. The different aspects of the 
cult should be noted. At Rudehester the accent in the dedi¬ 
cations is upon the sun-god w^ho w^as the companion and 
adviser of Mithras, except upon one altar, of which the 
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Sculptured ncliefe refer to two of the different grades. At 
Carra wburgh, the erdphasis is upon A^litliraa. In one period 
ofuscStress also placed upon irdliationby ordeal* a cbi 

for temponuy entombment being provided- Revelation 
^vas later stressed^ and a rcmarkabLc altar depicts the god 
as he is described in an Egyptian liturgy at the moment of 
his manifestation in glory, his sun-ray crown being 
pierced fefr Ulumination from behind. Comparable use of 
a sudden Ughting-efTect was made at Houscstcads, where 
Mithras is given the tide J^adans and is so portrayed* 
as Ijord of Ages, in a pierced hackground of radiance 
enclosed by the signs of ihe Zodiac- It Is possible that the 
different representational emphasis corresponds to difler- 
cnces in ritual^ but in all the shnnes Mithras and his two 
attendant gods of light and darkness are present^ and at 
both Carrawburgh and Housesteads there is evidence for 
the existence of the central buh-kilJing rdief, representing 
the conquest of wild nature and the release by Mithras of 
the ’Vital forces from which sprang the good things of ihe 
cartli, W'hatcvTr the variations In emphasis or presenta¬ 
tion, it seems certain that the central tenets remained the 
same^ One widespread miseonceptioni about the ritual 
should be removed* Although Mithras slevv the bull, to 
release the vitaJ poww of the blood, his worshippers 
neither bathed nor w^ert baptized in it. There m no 
denee whatever for this practice^ which belonged to the 
worship not of Mithras but of Cybcle, 

So complicated a ritual and theology explains why the 
cult of Mithras apfu^cd to fetv. Yet its personal appeal 
secured those few, and often mAucntlalj initiates at many 
points. In addition to the three known temples, there is 
evidence for ^lithraism on or near the Wall at Castle- 
steads and Carlisle, Newcastle, Wallsend, and High 
Rochester, while the fortrraesat York, Chester, and Cacr* 
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Icon have also yielded good evidence for die practice of 
the cuJt in. their midst. The l^ondon e?taiiipLe| with iEs 
numerous associated deities, is linked with Easlcm 
merchants as well as with a veteran, perhaps associated 
with the garrison of the provincial capital^ quartered 
in the Grippicgatc comer of the Roman city. 

Of other mystery religions there is little trace in. mili¬ 
tary contexts, though Corbiidgc has yielded%onie frag- 
ments of sculpture suggestive of the tvorship of Cybclc. 
Here, as in the cult of Hercules and Astarte, such dedica¬ 
tions may be due to immigrant traders rather than to 
military men* Christianity has yielded no trace at all* 
though a Gnostic gem from a dgnet-ring at Castlestcads 
may suggest the existence of a stray eclectic believer, just 
as there must have been stray Chrisdans. 

The religious life of the province was thus remarkably 
diverse, but from the Roman point of view there was 
rationality in the diversity. In Roman eyes the most 
important worship was that of the citizen bcxly, corpor¬ 
ately and individually. One of the reasons given for the 
extension of the citizenship in A.tj^ 313 was that there 
should thus be crated more citizens to woiship the gods^ 
to whom the wdlarc and salvation of the State was due. 
While the evidence for regular calendared observances 
by Roman dtlzens in the Endsh is w^eal^ it is not 

absent; there is enough to make it quite certain that the 
requirements were regularly followed. The army, on the 
other hand, presents a remarkably orderly pictxirc and i ts 
most remarkable side is not so much the Roman citizen 
army, of the legions, but the army of the auziliary troops. 
While these men were not Roman dtizens, they had 
ncv^erthelcs taken an oath of loyalty to Emperor and 
State, and thdr commandants were educated and 
wealthy Roman otizeiu+ Such units worshipped the 
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Roman military gods corporately on the parade-ground 
and annital vo^'S ■were paid both by the imit and by its 
commandant But the matter did not end there: the 
military goiis had their special festivals throughout the 
year,, ’while members of the Imperial House, living and 
delfiedj were similarly honoured. All these feasts were 
duly and regularly observedj together with the more 
purely miltary functions, like the Riwahac signorum or 
the Armflustrium. The troops wtjuld not take their part 
in such festivals ’ivithout learning something of what they 
* meant, either by obscrvatioii or actual instruction, such 
as might come from an intelligcmt commandant, with the 
effect thatslow'ly hut surely these conscripts from frontier 
lands Icamt the import of Roman religion and felt their 
way towards conscious and responsible membership of 
the Roman state- Until a.i>. 213* Roman dtizensbip w’as 
granted to them on retirement after their twenty-five 
years sorice: after then* if they were bom free within the 
Empire, it was theirs already and, although the old out¬ 
ward forms wliich extinguished die traditions of such 
regiments from those of the legtom seem to have survived, 
they would take part in their traditional calendared 
festivals with a sense of sdli more immediate relevance^ 
The arrangernents made for levies from the borders of 
^ the Empire, who supplemented the mudUa from the 
second century A-D- nnwaids^ are leas evident. It is dear 
that these troops were permitted to establish coqxjrately 
their own nadve cults and that the dedications of such 
cults were usually coupled with vows to the Tiumen 
August* Ronmn loyaldeg were thus linked to memories 
of the homeland from the first. But it cannot be doubted 
that such troops abo shared in at l^t the annual vows 
and the logical course would certainly have been to 
associate them, however distantly, with the general run 
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of important festivals* They were destined ultimately to 
become eddzena. of the Empire and the sole question 
Viould be how rapidly imderstanding and sympathy in 
relation to its cults might he induced. It may well be that 
the first generatiori of men in such levies did not progre^ 
far beyond expressions of loyalty to the Imperial House. 
But in addition to this, it Is important to observe how a 
Roman guise or interpretation is accorded to tlfcir native 
deities from the firsts for this is m reality another and per¬ 
haps more subtle way of educating the worshipper. 

Through the association of their own. cults with an 
expression of reverence for the Emperor's ntmm the 
imported levies are in fact hrought into line with natives 
of the province in general. It is clear that the □pportuniiy 
for combining w'orship with a declaration of loyalty' was 
regularly taken by provinciab and it may be presumed 
that it was regularly expected of them. Otherwise there 
was evidently a wide diveraty of cultSj most of them hark¬ 
ing back to pre-Roman days. It is difiEcult, however^ to 
cstunate whether such deities as the Matres ivere already 
indigenous to the province or whether they were iatio- 
duced to Britain by Gauls from ovciscas during the 
Roman occupation. If tliese are eliminated, then the cults 
of the British province would appear to be considerably 
more localized than thfjse of GalliJ^ or at least there is an 
absence of generally woishippcd dcldcs. This may well be 
true, for it would reflect the notable lack of poll deal 
cohesian and cultural unity which permitted so rapid an 
acqiiisidon of the province and defeated the first attempt 
to Lntroduce a religiom focus of loyalty at Camulodunum* 
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121 couu^* la, 15 


CurLJcs, j£¥ Decurkuici 
C^-pariasujj KWaaic* 113 

Oamaoniii £3 

Dartnili, viUa, 117; fuJiin^ 

163 

Deaja, Farmt oT, Irmi-mlnH in* 
^58 , 

Dcccangli, attatkrd, con¬ 

quered, 40; Icad-miiics 152 
DrairioofiJ, 88-^; mmin^- 
hatetAt 151* 184 
t>ciiiecriu^ 43 

Demon, Eau, ^illa* 1 13,. tao 
Derbyduro, lead^mlniTw^ ] 52-3 
Z^tervmtia, 64, Bo 
Beva^ caHy Ton at, 39 i Icgiqno^ 
fortress fbufided* 39; coctaoji- 
45^ 47j ini, 57, 103; 
d«troi>*cd in A^p, 296, Si, 103; 
gioddcsa* 143 ; tombMOocsIroilit 
146J ^irbeck marble Bt, tSi; 
Mithras at, ai I 
Dianii* 143,204; her dog, iSa 
onaalt-pairu, 170 
Dining^^rpoflU^ tn viliasp t jg^ 1 53 
Dudorua, on Edcidi tm, 156 
DmgeiKa, VciwHidha, wjiw- 
mcFtbaiLt* 173 

Dudplinc, ^tLrdiippcd, mi 

Diicbley, vflla* 104, i la 
Dobumu, [5 

DofiSt ciportoi, 12, tSa; Irish 
broody 1S2 

Dolan Coebi, gqJd miiK, 157 
DoJkhcDus* luppltor, 207-8 
Donma, lulia, 20^ 

Darchntftr (l>dra:i], Dumo- 
no^'aria 

Doechotcr tChcMi), 9S 
Doncij native fkmu, 124 


INDEX 


I^OrVTT, iGt Ehibrtic 
Dotviu, the, natiiie Iwm, 1124 
DtDitwicb, ^7; ialt4pringfj 170 
Druu^, «8^ i8G 
IXibrae^ in^’iisiDit-pDrtf so 
Dumnooiit ]Qca.tkmj 15, phikt-^ 
Roman, 

Uiumm^ Jig Malden Caslle 
iJujKVij 

i>Mnn' 90 

XXinuHun'am, 7a, 14a; nque- 
duct, iQ7;£|jtta bumi from, 17^ 
Dumbrivae^ srt Goator %'are 
Durotriges^ 14 

DuroiTiTLLiizi Canliofiinip 8€^ 
porphyry at* 

Dymoburd!, KaJifroiii, 170 

£aHlli, JupLtcr fiQEii* [gfi 
Eas^gatCt aJtajy 144, 
£aitStokep9.7 

Ebar^jcuxrtp legianjiry Ibctrm 
37; coTHJolidatjHip 47i 
dotro^xd in A.B> i57p 57; 
destroyed in aj 5 . isgf6p 6r; 
ixiniUt^ 61J canaU^ 129; jet 
worked at* 161; linen ahruudj 
nfc, 169; winc-unpartefs 

IJli glass from* 178^ 
Bmpet]ir‘W«dup ai, jBSj 
shrine of BcUona, 190; Mithiaa 
at* ail 

Efldon, North, 84 
^JerBeckp ihitiies* 144 
Cmponr-worshipp 50* 187—90^ 
201^ 

EnamdUnff, 175 
EppilliUp 15 

Europa, mosalcp laa 
£jpiirTaLfTa^ 59 


=33 

Exports, pre--Ronutnp la, t 49 p 
158^ provincial, ijt-a* 151^ 
i6r-3 

FaiiSp 135-6 
Fanym Cociiiii* 197 
Farley Heath, temple^ 149 
Famu* native type* 130-1* 

Famham* pottcry-nrntre, 167 
Fendocihp 45 

Fenland, dcvclc^iiiitnit* 

la-t, 138-30; Ooal nifid in* 
JS9-60 

Fcriale Duxanum, 303 
Fields* native, 107-^* 130 
Flomines* 1S9 
Fliatshinelead, 150* 151^ 
Fluonpar* vessels of, 178 
Folkestone, vtUa, x 13 
FoUms, 183 

FoctifKationi* urban, 97 
Fottimaj in batbs^ 305 
Forum* 88 

Fwdyle, Rcnmii canal, 129 
Foho Way* rcontjer area* 441 

load rc|»iied, 75 
Frafflpioii, Cbjutkn mosaic* 199 
France* Soutbem, oil from* 173 
Friiasaj] fannSj 112 
FrOibtd* lemplc, 14^ 

Frontiiius* Caedus* 144 
Frondnu^ 1111109*34 
FrantOp 47 

Furniture, of shale* J6a 

GalLia Bclglea, villai in, 114; 

enamdU^ioin, 175 
Calik brouEos^ 175 
C^irgrave,viUa^ 133 
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Garm-ajigiiba, 

C»c«i vi^mi-7 X7!a' 

Gciaxris^ t^ins rS^ 

Gct^p Hosidiua^ at 
GUdf inm-wartra'i 71 t I 5 $J 
Roman citixcn-ictiJcra, 78 
GUdai, Off lemple-niw, 144 

177-fl 

GUtiofibury]i 1S5 
Glcvuffl, legionafy fburtres!, 95; 
fnuiKledp 712-3; potlcty^ 
167; tilcryj 168 
ClmostfTp ste Gicv^inn 
Gfwaticianip 199^®*! 

Gold, mln^d. 157 
Goldhaitfcr^ialifinjiu, 17D . 

Gctidian III, milcstiDimofp^ 13S 
Gosbccksp fair^^gmund and 
temple, 135-7, 194 
Gratipiua, Moiu> batde of, 44 
Ctttki CajTcrfdi497; villRp laa 
Gn^ai Ch'c 3 lcr^]irdp crrippmg- 
aheon, 163; wateX'iiiilJ^ 17] 
Great Ottiie's Hcnd^ capper 
mincs^ 

Creek znarble^ 179 
Ctovc, T45 
Gypstiin, 169 

HobJlimmiiaj kon^woHdngs^ 
159: c«U at, 159 
Hadrianp lUUxiror^ xo8 
Hftdrbnp wall doeribed, 48; 
depletcd, 54; coaJ tued 0I1» 
t59;uiiter-f^ls«1p 171 
Halkyn, lead^mine^ 151 
HaJtwhillle Bnnij -Mi^ter-imlfi 

& [71 

HAinblcddn (Bmika)^ villa, TT 7 
HunniLkp 1^5 
Hardknatt, 54 


Harimeilap 

Harlow liill {Eaaer), temple, *42 
Hajpenden, toteb, 147 
Harpluimp v-iilfip r 19 
Ha^'^rlield, lao 

Fra^aaoTf l^Op 193 
Havi'luhawt marble hcadp I48 
Headap hEinun^ 193 
Heatbrowj [cmplcj lp2 
Heiicxloma^ on cnamej^ngp m 
HdiopoUtanus,, IiippLlcrp ^dS 

Hoagistj, 6^ 

Hemils, 34 CapheatDii, 198 
Herciiic^ moaakv xa|; Anny 
^var^p a£^ ^11 Tyrian 

Hcmdc^r aoS-9 
Herodp m * Agrippa 
High Cross, 97 
HDdHill,±4 

HoTtp pottexy at, 167; tilery^ 
167 

Holybeadp naval sEaikrtip 135 
HorkaxoVk', md«aic, lai^ la^ 
Horn, as mwmatcriaip ]3aj 1^5 
Homcastle^ 96 
liOcTa, 65 

Hoj^e^tiappuigs^ 17^ 
llouscsteadB, ai Bnrepvktum 
HtmtEng-dogs, la; Dc^ 
Hotsi, Loid^iniiiet 15^^ 

307 

lalDims, X43 

leecu^ locatkin, 15J reader ^3^ 
molt, 30 

Igclj nuuaolciuEi, 145^7 
IlcbcstcTj see Undinae 

ImpcHt^ prd'Rffman, 10, 13s 

pre>daiidianj X7 

Id^eatcr, 96 

Irciand, in A^cdla's piMHp. 
41-?; estporta do^ j6a 
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Imn, r57-9 

Irthin^^ watcr-miU od, X 7 [ 
laca Dumncimg™ii+ arigm* 71^ 
posi-RMnaSp lo^ 

Siiunnn, It^onAiy fcntren 
founded^ 3^i cQDSQlidQtcd^ 46 j 
Mitbw atp Ei i-ia 

Isuriuin^S]^ 104; mciMics, lai 
Itiiifj 7 kry' 3 ^K™di 3 jet ^1 
lunOp 

Itippii«!f-p iBg^ 193* ™i-3; 

colinma ofp [90 

JaiTffw, tmimpbdJ moELumentp 
146 

HLUp icinpte^ rgd 
Juno, jnr Tuna 
Jupiter, Uit luppltcr 

K. cn£iicaicrK 9(j 
Kendrick, Sir Thomo^ 123 
KcaJtcKij tomb, 147 
Kcttan ¥ton^ 169 
Kimmeridgcibakp 160 
Kindmoa.nit rrotn,. 170 
Kn^pioOp poiicry Atj 167-8 

Lako-dvi^lliDgf, 135 

L. amps, uxtponedp 179 
Landscape irdiiicClurep [13-14 
Land-tenuTc» noxn-tp X 24-5; ^en^ 

turiaiion, 137-S;spcciaj arcoi, 
13CS fSC^M vetcraMctUfi- 
XnenU^ 134 

LangtoiiH vrLIa, 1 lOp 116 
JLan5<loM.Ti, moulds Cram* 173 
Lord, 13.3 


J 49'-54 

Leatfaerp 13^ 

Legio II AdfuuiXp 45 

12 AugtiiUp ao; at Icad^ 
dlulci, 151 j pottery, 167 
Legio VI Victrii^47 
Le^Q ]X Hupanap 30 ^ 39 ,37p 47; 

tilery, and pottery, 167 
LeRio XIV Gemlna, ao 
legio XX Valem Vlctrpc* go; 
at lead-mineAp X33; lilery and 

poficrfp 167 
LegioXXllLapax, 78 
LeicerEer, jk Ratac 
Lein tward inn, 97 
Ijrmanae, bn^^ian-port;^ m 
Lenihay Green, moaiiv xai 
Lenusp Maijp 193 
Leucctius^ I^fara^ [95. 

Lcxden, cToiiation^buriaJ at, 13 
Lincoln, jn Ltndum 
Lincolnshire, iionr^mining iup 159 
lindinaep 79 
iiodisfajue^ 124 

Undum, Icgumary roftren, ^5; 
<o/imia fbm^cd, 73 - 3 ; liter 
dc^TlopmGit, ] nt \ snvcragCj 
to6| aqucducl^ to8; ranali^ 
tgg:; walLer-^mill, 171; wine'' 
importer, 177; Gwk marble 
[^; Italian marble at^ [79; 
Empcrorvwonbip al, iSH; 
Apcdlo at, r 80 ; Mercury at, 
i8S; Pareae at, iBS; Abmi' 
dantia at, [6$ 
linen, 163 

Liawoodp goddns, 195 
OeiIc bocougbp 97 
Llantwit ItlajoTp viUla, 1 z6 
lian^Tnynccb, tapper-mine^ 134 
Lflffl, So, 138-9 
Local government 



INDEX 


age 

Lockh^un, ccinctciy± HI 
Locklr>^ vilUr 1 10^ 1S4 
Locus Mapcmij t3B-~9p 196-7 
Londoiip 34^ 73-^1 ganriMJ4 74; 

HadHonJc fire* 74; dyltcSd 

bosiiom tombstone^ t^V 
Furbcck luacblc at, iGt: Bath 
itotie aip 169; Bimock rag 
169; ACdgatc Samian waiYj 
l^Sj IloLion marble aL, 179^ 
Emprmr-worEhfp AT, |Q<7; Isis 
aE^ ^rilhras at, 309, 4 Ja 

Long Mynct, native lantu, 134 
Lo w Mam. rtKBakp x tia 
Luguvallhimp early pdat 381^ 
town, S3; \lithra5 at^ ait 
LuitingstdCLC. iDooak^ HfSj 
Chriatian paintings, 199 
Lunam, Aurelius, wine-inct- 
chant, [7a 

Luludanim, Icad-manufarlDry, 

JjeV 15^ 

Lydneys Umplc, 139; Bath stone 
at, 169 

Lympqe, jw Lemanae 
LyvOTiet, ramuin^ 133 

Macatac, 58, 59 
Macfasi, Ztad-mimng, 134 
Maiden CaitJed described, t?4: 
siege of^ 04; templr, 14a; 
deiiy, 195 

\faJc01i4 ft* Dan^mliq 
Mancclter^ 97 
Manchester, coal at, 159 
Afaaito^ 93 

Manwydd, 94 

Maponuj, lair^-grtiuzid oC [3B-9; 

wonhip, 194^ 196-7 
Ntarblc, TEolLm, ^ 148,179 
Mamc ware, 177 


Mara, nt Petuaria^ 193 
Man AljMOTp 143 
Matres. igo, 205 
Mjkch ^Vlcdig, 15^ 

Mfijdmiu, G4j 115 

Mearc, 135 
MaiiDncmctjDn^ 145 
Mcdociui, Mbfx, 194-5 
Medway^ battle of, 3X 
Mdandra^ 55 ^ 

Mdiden, Icad-mines, 152 
Meiidjp lead, 150 
Memny, i8g; at Birreru^ 305, at 
Closliecka^ 194 
MeraOL, West, tomb, 147 

hfiddlcion Ty», copper, 158 
MiddlcHicb, Ar tvuulciton 
MiMoihoJI (W^ii& 5 ,97 
^^iIilary rvlts, ofEcial, 3CK>^5; 

naqlEcial* 205-1 1 
Mincfva, at Chichester, 71, t88, 
190; in fs/eiii 4 r, at 

Chcitcr,^ 3 oa; m forts, 205 
'MinimEsiniiV tS^ 

Mintim, 183-3 
Mmium, At CrUnobir 
^fints, in BrilO^ ]8o 
Mbits, CoDtincnlalj 18] 

Mitkraa, 191* 199,208^12 
Mogora^ 205 
MorDcco^ on fitKil, 1 73 
Mortaria, 166-7 
Mosaics, 121-1 
^ioLher^glDddm^ At MlUres 
Mimirtpiunij 77 
MynhUst vcsKla* 178 
Muic^ moulc, 122 
Musela, 163 


Xarbo, tin -emporiuin, 156 
Navio, At Bitrit^ (Derbyiblrc} 
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NchiiJmnijj dcdicalkm 179 

Xcmcta.cnhala, 14.^ 

J^meimj 145 
Nrcnctc^^j 195 
Ndnclalatifii £45 
Ncptuci:, nuT^aia. 1=53 
Nffpiune, ill Chicitaicf, 71, igo^ 
mgjrncniJ, 189, 197 
Nctd. dcdicarion tQ^ 70 ; jlaEuc 
dP^ 19^ 

Nervi ip i^ednd Gohotft t£, Icad- 
mmin^p 194 
Nctherby,. 37 

Nctileton Scrubs toziplcp [43^ 144 
Kcwe?mle upon Tyne, jw Pom 
Aelius 

New Focal* potTcry* 165-^ X 77 
Ncwnciil, 4;>, 55, ^01 
Ki dd o n Me leadp 150^ 15a 
Nigw^ PflCeimiiiSr 516 
Nodem* 139-41* 105 
N’orthamptoxulure* irDn^nunJo^ 
15E 

Northamptonslurc wfictitoikei, 
169 

Northleigh, yWla^ j 16 
Nortii Tyne^ water-cmll, 171 
Norton, 916 

Noitia 1 3 X 

Notlit^hAfrulli^'e 00^* XS9 
No\'«niae:^a4 

No\wvut£U}, (bunii4txion* 70-1 j 
Furbeck marble at, i6r^ 
Empcmr-^'onhTp atp i88| ^ 
Cogidimmus. 

Nuodap 191 

Nmoon Augitttip XS9, -^oi^p 

Nutricdt 191 

Ocean* wwihipped* *57 
Occlus* Mursp 70p 19^ 


Oil, 173 

Old C^liilc± inw, B3 

Old Durbam, villa, 119* 133-4 

Old Sarump^97 

OLCoEotoe, MaliO, S05 
Qppian* on Bddah dog^ iGa 
Oido, 89 

Ordovkes^ locatkCp i6^ anti- 
Roman, £7; eucireled, 39; 
conquered, 40 
Orphemr diodalici, fss-3 
Qtfbrd* ^Tiill-plaaicT* laa 
O^'id* in Reman Briiainp X £3 
Oynep, 183 

Pagan^a Hill, tmiplc*. 198 
Papyrui* umporled, 180 
Ptirsde-gnound, 804 
Faroe;, 

^xiiip locaiidn* e 6; cidliirep 17; 
philo^Roman, 37 1 organiu^ 
t»n, 79-So;viUia^ iiS 
Paric Street* viUa* x [o* 134 
Farji’v Mountaia, copper mine, 

155 

Patdey Bcklee^ lead from, 158 
Paulinus, Sueteniut* campaign, 
aOj aupprexHn Itt'oR,. 32-3: 
critiozed, 33; fccaJlai, 34 
Fearl:% 16a 

Pelagiaaiszil, t 99 -^ 3 Cn 
Pengameddp copper miile^ 155 
PenJrridge* 97 

PentET FlWnidan* 1 cadrimeJting, 
T^i;coa!a4 139 
Pcdbmra; impocted, iBo 
PeEuaria, itaua* Bo 
Pictof, 6a 
Piets* 59 

Piercebtridge* 64; tkw, S3 
P%a, 133 


tJAUZX 


23 ^ 

Piffrc-concs, imp^lcd^ iSo 
Pirncy^ mDsait, 123 
PJaxtgl, tcmctety^ 147^ lilcryj. 
16B 

PJinyj on r^o 

Plough^ TUJ 

Fl>'i]l!iiK)n, Ifad-inlM, 153 

Pons Arliiu, 4J8, 197; Miihiad &u 

Foviji Impcfialp 91 
PotLcry^xnanurACIyrca^ 163-4 
PraiuLa^ltf, fl3p 29 
Prataiya^ 

Procurator^ 33 

EHiddiu^aii Rockp wreck * 1 , T77 
PiLtbaroui^fh} Samian wore niDEild 
from, 177 

Pur beck, marble, ibo^r 
Fyrcncca marble, 179 
Pythcas, jaS 

Querns, i6g 
Quinxiiu^ Atirclhis, 144 

RiiiiKoaia, 163 

PUmkdlsMiruu^^h Hlllp luppJt^ 

from, 198 

Ruaciicp 75--fi; jKiueduct, 107 
Rjivimgja», poncty at, 167 
RegiKSSeip origin, 33 
RiKte^dalei iinqfl,^woTtiiig, 159 
Red Hnig, aaJl- piiTutj j 

Rhcnixk glacis warCx 17^-8 
Rhcimh poticry, 178-9 
Rbinebmdp jv^ RhcfilBli 
Rlbch^ter, Mapomia at, ig€ 
Ribchrtter, 54 
Richboro^gb, jtf Eutupiac 
Rigbanm^ Man, igj 
Riiingbam, JH HabjEaneura 


Rimal cruwua, 195 
Rodiraicr, 97 

Rochester, U^h, Milhru at, 2 to 
Romax Dca, aoi 
Rome, w^tcr-milla, ijj 
Rooallae, 200^1, 213 
RuboslaWp 84 

RudchefleTx \fiEhraeum at, 

510-11 

Ruditort, %^3a, ri8; £fl£isak> 121 
Ryiupiae,. ClauHian store^ha^, 
2Q; Lriumphal monuineiit, So^ 
J47-^f collecting dcp6tp goi 
ItalkuL marble ai, late 
coinage at, iS^ 

Ruwer, ri^xT, waEer-miUj OD, 171 

St AlbanVemlamimn 
St CertUaiiiSp too 
Si Joseph, Dr^ 130 
St Valcr^viyr^Soimne^ lead &0111, 

l^i 

Salime, 170 

Saiubury Flaia, native (anmp t24 
Salt, 169-70 

Samiafl ware, 175-7; Entilb 
COpi^of, 176-7 
Saxons, i60x62p 65 
SaiQo Sho«j6t,62 
Scalciceugh, poltciy at, 167; 
tilery, 167 

ScapulAp Qstorim;, eainpa%rts^ 
26, 27; foimds Roman Camu- 
iDdunmn^ 30 
Scotlaodx gla^ in, 178 

Scotti,6l, 62,64 
Seal-skin:^ exported, 162 
Segomo:, 78, T90 
ScIgCnae, 40 
Seoedo, Al/cnus, 57 
Seiapis, 20a 
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SeEk^cnii^ 197 

SfiS'crvw, Scpiiffiius, 3 ^ 7 ? 
rcsiOCiO niirtiicm frofiticr^ 5®; 
ScoSlish cao'EpaJgns ofj jB-g 
Sc^iri Ati^mEalct^ 1SS 

ScWTragc, urbanj 105--7 
Shfllfp ^iprlccd Lq DoRct^ iSo 
Sbnpm^ l«flipk« at, 1^4 
Sbccp-raiiTu, 131 
Sbdv«, ltEA-miiLin§p, 153 
Shropshlrt^T Iwd-minin^i 153! 

ro^r-mming, im 
S braudsp 163^ J69 
Shilbiiry Hili, [45 
SilcbiC^tiCT^ set Calleva 

Sil^uae, 1&3 

Silufc^ locatuxip t6i fljiti^ 
Rooiaiip ^7; ccnqi4»t 0^ 39 
SilvsAus^ 144r I97r 
Silver 174 
SictingboumCt CJcrartcryp 147 
Sbitcp Vofksbire, 1^9 
Sla.v^trj^r, T3,149 
SiuuIbcAtb, Jc^-mmiitgf 153 
Sol lavkrtUB^ 3 E >8 
SolinuSpC^jrt^ i^i 
SotncESctshirt^ coal in^ 159 
South Shield^ coal at* 139 
Spico, tnopoTKodp 183 
Springhead, ccmeccryp 147 
Stevcn^ei 5 cc Hillf baixov^ap 143 
Stevou, Mr C. B,, iia6 
Statucap Inapcmlp loS 
Slilkbo, €4 

Stodtbrklgc, l«ad turn* 151 

StDcli-ramngp 131-2 

Stony StracTordpibriCLCp [43 p 193; 

flU'cr plojque^ 1741^ CEOwn, 19^ 
Storks, symbol ism of^ 706 
SuctGiiiiis, on Ciaudian 
lur h a nceS p l& 

SidcvUt/rgo 
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Silt Minervap 93, 94^. 1931 stalnc 
oTp ldS| cxial-buming, 139 
Sumner, Heywoodf on New 
ForctLpoiEety, 1S5 
Swaiedalr^ Lead-milling, I33 
Syria, Deo, 305 

Todlusp 90^98* iflSi 190 
Tahr Go^p Icod-mmep 15a 
Tammofiii, 78 

Taxaiion, 89-90,98* 133, iSo 
Tcgcinglp 13^! 

TcmpScp 87, 13S, 138^ 139-411 
^45-3. 19a 

Tctr^pyl<ffip 14H 

Term SigillBiB^ sm Samian wore 
Thames, cult of, 199 
Tbamugodi, 73 
Theairev 1S9 
Theodo^jiuv Count, Ss 
Tbingnu, Mori, 306 
Timgadj Sit Tbamugodi 
Tin, nuning cL^ 1^8 

Tilscy^ 117; temple, t43; 

fulling at, 163 
Ttje-rings, 104 
Togodiunnui, 18,^1 
Toutateop 194 
Toiftcestcr, 97 
TmpFoin law, 84 
Tribute, go 

Tnnovante*, protected by 
Coeiar, If 
Te^ifd^ S8 
TiirrifT, ghi^, 178 
Tyrian Hercules^ ^08-9 

Unarafi Fersomorij 

Valium, forpa and purpme* 491 
sl^hi^p 54 
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Vwiatuu, 197 

Vectia, 

VcfpclJtiii, 6i 

Veocti j trade i^iih Britain^ 1 s6 

Vdkuiiujp Man;, 

VcUocaiiH, 3S 

Vmta Bd^ariim, ifee* 86; iveav- 
ai^ 131-a 

Venia Ictoonim^ 78-9; ique- 

duetj. [06 

VcliEa Sflunmij TS-fJp sOj aque^ 
duct, ro6 
VcmjtatE^ 37,36 
Verbcia,. 197 

Ver^, la Romiia Britaiii, laa—3 

Vcrica» t4j ccina^^ 15 

V^ncmetcMi, 145 
Veadafiiium, 35^ 76-7^ 99-iDo; 
^^lrbcct EOiirbje at^ 161; 

Itaiias marble 179- Cybefe 

“ia tefcq?Le m, 194: 

^^ithraa at, 191 j Chn^iaoity 
at^ ao& 

Vespaaiatn, to Brisain, 33 

Veteran aettlgnigau^ 134 
Vkt^p statue of, 190; 

ah^ped, 189, afii 
ViIEAp defimtUD, 109; early 
devdopment* 109-101 Iwn- 
dwellingB, ria; batZu in, ri3j 
dimeg-roonu in, 113, la^i 
Oallie vOlax, 1141 todEutry m.j 

tJ7; boiii^ ia^ 117, iifln 
iwtne ibrenmneis, no^ 134 
Vinotanns^ 144 
Viradccbthisj ^3 
V'irgQ CaelcsUj, ap5 
Vlroconium^ iovm^ 75 j later 
devdopmeat, io 5 f; aquednet. 


VTtrmi'iuj^ op 170^1 

Vpcemtii, 79 

Vart%crELp65 

Votadim, aimexed, 4] ;_^d^aoV 
63; status^ S4 
VukM, l8g, 195 

^Vadhnrat^ 

Wall (Siafls), 37 
Watcr-imlls, 170-T 
Wai, nimcraJj 154 

W^cald, iitHi-mlncSf 71^ ^58 

Weaving-iTitlJ, 131 
WatBicHcy, ir<m- fnming ^ 

Weft Ccikcr, Ma^aat, 195 
Wotmorland, My-vitk^ta, 
duiatianity, 199 
WWiDG-Lfiidcr-Penyaid, w Ari^ 
conluiii 

Wejtray, gkss from, t tS 
Weycod^ tempk, rgfl 
Whnrfcdaliv n^Uve raims, 124, 

m 

VVlicutniHa, i8g 
liVliiitiMi, Mitiirai ai^ 199 
W^t, !rs1ecir,f£tVcccii 
VVildcnpooi, and 159 
Ulcep importatloflp 171-3; mer¬ 
chants, 17^ 

VVood Chester, vSla, ] 14 
Woodeaioii, raii^grEmud and 
tempIcs 13S 

Wool, produced^ 183; fulled and 

dyed, 163 

WoalasioQ Pill, villa with water- 
mill, 17] 

U'cnbcborpe^ imiMrajcltingj 158 
Wroxetef, av VLcocoolutii 



Vnrt, sff Eborarara 

Yqr kali ire, lead-mining, 
Irop^mining, 159 
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U> the de^opmcni of Engluh society an aJl Jta s-spccts:. The 
eij^hl VG^nmes arc: 

I, RO^Ah’ RRiTAis^ ^ iVfl/futjf /flji /?ifj|jnahuafp King^s Cni|cgC:i 
^ewowde upon Tyiie* 

5 - The of enolish societv (froEn the Aj%1£k 

Saacon Invasion} If DoF^BIff li'Ai^cdr, FclEovt! ef St HildaS Col¬ 
lege, Orfbrd* 

3 , StNnLTlH Sqtt^T\’ IN Till EARLV kllDOLE AGES ^ Dwis 

iSjfinit<in, Lftclurer at Reading Uni'vtrtily* 

4, SNOl-A^n IN TUE LATE UIS1OI.E AGES &J A. R, Lcc- 

flner ai Dwpool Umveisiiy 

5* Tunon msglakd if S. T. I^ofessor of Histgiy at 

Opceo Mars.' College, Londgei* 

B, ENGLAND IN THE SEVMnTEeHTH CBNTVR^' Mofinet 

7. EHGLANp IM THE EIGHTEENtH CENTURT J. /A HflBtl, 
Fellow e»f Chrut^j CoHicgc, Cambridge^ 

a, ENGLAND TN tME NINETEEntei OBNTUJtY fr/ ZJflewf HWmJttff* 

- Fellow orSxlne>- Stlsocc College, Cambridge^ 

*As o poti^Et m th£ hriiaiifning qf popuiar €uiiifff ihf iftfitinHf t^tkb 
womfrr/iit jirm has y^t lo remre Juli rfi&gnitwit s/ul pF/diii 
mrtf. .Vo amid be nwre or mere ionfidena cm 

the pubik's fe pirrefme tbm^hffid beeh. , * , " The 
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